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Modern Chinese Storia 
death roused him to fury, as evidenced by the Diary 
of a Madman where he represents it as a man-dev¬ 
ouring religion. And the same subject is treated with 
less acerbity and more humour, but also rather less 
memorably, in A Piece of Soap. 

Another subject that stirred Lu Hsun’s excoria¬ 
ting pen to action was the peculiar Chinese weakness 
for saving face’ at all costs. He showed it up as a 
compound of conceit and wishful thinking, which, if 
indulged in, would keep the masses of the people for¬ 
ever in the miserable conditions into which they had 
been born. Confronted with the callousness of others 
to an individual’s sufferings, it is the mark of impo¬ 
tence. This is the underlying idea of Lu Hsun’s mas¬ 
terpiece. The True Story of Ah Q, but as Ah Q deser¬ 
ves a whole book to himself, his message is given here 
through K'ung /-c/n with whose name a liberty has 
been taken in re-naming him in English. K'unfi What 
for. 

Lu HsUn undoubtedly paved the way both tor the 
future development of vernacular literature in China 
and for China’s revolution. From him to Chao Shu-li 
is a big step but a logical one- Lu Hsiln cleared the 
way for the triumph that Chao Shu-Ii epitomises. Lu 
Hsun’s fierceness has turned into good humour in 
Chao Shu-li. which breaks out like sunshine. The vic¬ 
tory of the proletarian revolution is not yet consoli¬ 
dated, the struggle goes on, but with agrarian reform 
in full force, abolishing the old feudal abuses, and a 
more reasonable attitude towards marriage bringing 
a greater prospect of happiness to the young people. 
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the future is bright for those who have been confined, 
frustrated, exploited and oppressed. 

And lest China’s revolution should be misinter¬ 
preted abroad, let Chao Shu-li be its amiable spokes¬ 
man. for in his pages there is very little revenge, 
although what little there is may not be as harmless 
as that described by Chen-sheng in the story of that 
title. Bad landlords have to be suppressed as \vc are 
told in the Clapper Rhymes of Li Y«-t5’ai, and the 
superstitious have to be held up to ridicule as is done 
in the Marriaiie of Hsiao Erh-hei, but there is hope 
for all who are willing to reform and to do their fair 
share of work in building a new China for the people. 

Optimism then, is the characteristic of New China 
just as a gloomy pessimism was that of the immediate 
past. Contrast the helpless dumb sorrow of the little 
boy in the Sorrow of Little Huan, the frustration of 
The Past, the hopeless struggle against overwhelming 
odds in Lins Store, and the bitterness of the Horned 
Moon with the hope that is beginning to be felt in 
When 1 was in Red Sky Village, the confident self- 
reliance in Land Mines f Beware! and the encourag¬ 
ing good-humour, sunny sanity and balance of Chao 
Shu-li’s stories that end the book on a note that is 
hardly ever heard in the contemporary literature of 
the West. 

The proletarian writers arc those of China’s pre¬ 
sent, but in order to understand what they have to 
say. it is necessary to refer to those of her immediate 
past. And writers such as Mao Tun, the present 
Minister of Culture, and Lao Sh6, the most prominent 
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member of the All-China Federation of Writers, can 
tell us of both the past and the present. 

Owing to the difficulty of selecting a short story 
from the work of Pa Chin, who is above all a 
novelist, and from Kuo Mo-jo. Vice-Premier of the 
People’s Republic, who is famed as a vernacular poet, 
they arc most regrettably not included in this 
collection. Nevertheless, it is hoped that it is 
comprehensive enough to represent a night and a day 
in the experience of modern China. 


Peking 

1951 


K. M. Panikkar 
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Lu Hsun 

2881-2936 

pEH-NAME of Chou Shu-jen, short-story writer, 
translator, essayist and scholar, Lu Hsnn is the 
correct transliteration, but these tu>o characters have 
also been rendered as Lu Shun, Lu Hsin and Lusin^ 
He ivas horn into a scholar's family in Shaohsing, 
Chekiang, on August 3, 2881. Adversity, however, 
fell upon the family when Lu Hson was thirteen, and 
it was only with great difficulty that his mother 
managed to send him, a few years later, after the 
death of his father, to the Haval School in Nanking. 
Six months after, he was transferred to the School of 
Mining and Railways from which, upon graduation, 
he was sent on a government scholarship to Japan for 
further studies. There he became a medical student 
for two years, urged on to the profession by the 
realization that Chinese methods of healing were 
antiquated and inefficient ; hut an incident that 
occurred during the Russo-Japanese War convinced 
him that the great need of China was for a thorough 
regeneration of which medicine was only one aspect* 
Thereafter he devoted himself to literature as the 
most potent weapon to awaken the masses of China. 

His first efforts in that line consisted of translating 
an anthology of short stories, mainly from the smaller 
European countries whose people have suffered 
oppression. 
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Like many other returned students, the only 
opening he found upon his return to China u>as in the 
field of teachinfi. But in 1922, after the success of 
the Revolution of 1922 in overthrowinil the Manchu 
Dynasty, he was offered an appointynent in the 

Ministry of Education which he accepted. And when 
the new government moved to Peking, be became 
lecturer of Chinese Literature concurrently in the 
National University of Peking, the National Normal 
University, and the National Normal University for 
Women. 

Lu Hsixns main literary activity dates from 2928, 
a year before the famous May Fourth Movetnent, 
when he began the series of short stories that have 
placed him in the leading position of the modern 
literary movement of China. The Diary of a Madman 
appeared in New Youth in May, 2918. It was an 
immediate success, coming at a time when the tram¬ 
mels of the Confucian family system were becoming 
unbearable to the younger generation. Several other 
stories followed, all revolutionary in content, and The 
True Story of Ah Q, generally recognised as his 
masterpiece, was published in December 1922, running 
as a serial in the literary supplement of the Ch’cn 
Pao. 

From 2 915-J 925, Lu Hson wrote 26 short stories 
which ivere collected into two volumes published 
under the titles of Nan Han (Cries) and P’ang 
Huang (Hesitation). 

In 1925, Lu H&on lost his appointment in the 
Ministry of Education for siding with the students in 
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a strike that occurred m the Natwual Norma! 
University for Women. He left Peking the follounng 
year with a general exodus of leftist professors, and 
went to Amoy where he became a professor of 
Chinese Literature in Amoy University. A few 
months later, he proceeded to Canton which had 
become the revolutionary centre of China, where he 
was appointed Dean of the Sun Yat Sen University. 

In J927, he went to Shanghai and launched a fierce 
dispute with the Creative Society and the Sun Society 
over the issue of revolutionary literature. From now 
on he was in the storm centre of the literary world 
and was becoming gradually converted by the cold 
logic of circumstances to the necessity of a proletarian 
literature that could be used as a weapon in attain¬ 
ing the aims of a communist revolution. In 1930, he 
joined the China League of Left Wing Writers and 
contributed to a number of leftist magazines that 
were banned by the Kuomintang soon after publication. 

He died, fighting with his pen for the revolutionary 

cause, in October 1936, in Shanghai. 

Contemporary Chinese critics place a high value 

on Lu Hsms revolutionary articles, hut his interest 
for the foreign reader consists chiefly of his short 
stories which are startling for their originality, biting 
invective and satire, and profound analysis 
weaknesses that undermined Chinese society. Of all 
writers, Lu Hsm gives the clearest answer to the 
question, “ Why was a proletarian revolution necess¬ 
ary in China ? ’* He has often been compared with 
Gorki, and there are some resemblances between him 
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and Sivift, especially m style, as he was a pioneer 
in vernacular literature, writing in the colloquial, but 
without being able to throw off the influence of the 
classics. The rei'olutionary content of his thought is, 
however, far greater than that of any of the older 
English writers who aimed at reform rather than 
at revolution. And therefore it is with justification 
that Lu Hson is considered as among the vanguard of 
the communist revolution in China. 



DIARY OF A MADMAN 


VHERE were two brothers whose names it is not 
necessary to give here, both of whom had been 
intimate friends of mine in middle school, but as we 
had been parted for many years, less and less news of 
them had come to me. Some time ago, however, 
I happened to hear that one of them had been ex¬ 
tremely ill and so, when I returned to my native 
place, I went especially to see them. I was received 
by the elder who said it was his brother who had 
been ill. He thanked me for my visit while reassuring 
me that the sufferer was quite recovered and 
had now gone away to await an official appoint¬ 
ment. Whereupon he burst into laughter and 
showed me the diary kept by his brother while 
mentally deranged, saying that from it could be seen 
the extent of his illness. He suggested that perhaps 
it would be of interest to his friends. 

I took it home to read, and from it I discovered 
that my friend had been suffering from “persecution 
mania**. The language in which the diary was written 
is confused and disorderly and full of wild and 
incoherent phrases ; neither was any date given to the 
entries ; nor was the ink and the writing uniform. 
From these facts 1 gathered that it had not been 
written at a single sitting. As, however, there seems 
to be a certain logic running through it, I am making 

5 
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a copy to submit to the specialists of mental diseases. 
I have not altered a single word except in the names 
of the people mentioned, even though they arc all 
inhabitants of my native village and not known to the 

world. This has not affected the rest of the text. 
As for the title—it was given by my friend himself 
after his recovery, and I see no reason why it should 
be changed. 

April 2 

The Seventh Year of the Republic 

(i.c. 1918) 


I 

There is a very bright moon this evening. 

I haven't seen IT for thirty years. Today I saw 
IT and I felt wonderfully refreshed. Then I realized 
that the thirty odd years that have passed have been 
only a dream. But I must be extremely cautious. 
Otherwise—why did the Chaos dog look at me like 
that ? And several times. 

I have reason to be afraid. 

II 

No moon tonight. I know that something evil is 
in progress. This morning I was very carcfull when I 
went out. Elder Chao’s expression was very strange. 
He seemed to be afraid of me. as though he wanted 
to do me a bad turn. There were six or seven other 
people too, who were whispering about me. They 
were afraid of my seeing them. All the people on 
the road were like that. One of them was particu* 
larly ferocious. He laughed straight into my face 
with his mouth wide open. I suddenly got the 
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shivers from the crown of my head to the soles of 
my feet. I know their preparations are all ready- 
But I wasn’t afraid. I continued walking down 
the road. There was a cluster of children, also 
discussing me. Their expressions were the same as 
Elder Chao’s. Their faces were quite livid. I 
thought, “What enmity have I with small children 
that they should be also like that ? I couldn t help 
shouting. “You tell me !’’ Then they ran away. 

I thought. “What enmity is there between Elder 
Chao and myself; and what enmity is there between 
myself and the people in the road?" Except that 
twenty years ago I stepped upon Mr. Ku-chiu’s 
account book, and Mr. Ku-chiu was very annoyed. 
Although Elder Chao doesn’t know him. but still he 
must have heard about it and wants to avenge the 
insult. It was he who persuaded the people in the 
road to be my enemies. But what about the children ? 
They hadn’t been born then. Why do they stare at 
me with their eyes wide open as though they were 
afraid of me. as though they wanted to do me in ? 
This makes me afraid. It fills me with wonder and 

sorrow. 

I know now—their parents told them to be like 
that 1 

III 

I can’t sleep at night. One has to examine every¬ 
thing before one can understand. 

Those people—some of them have been put in the 
stocks by the magistrate, some have been slapped in 
the face by the gentry, some of them have had their 
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wives abused by the small fry in the yamcn. some of 
them have had their parents done to death by 
creditors ; but when these misfortunes befell them, 
they did not look as dreadful as they did yesterday— 
nor were they so ferocious. 

The most extraordinary was that woman on the 
road yesterday. She slapped her son. saying. “I 
would like to bite you a few times to satisfy my 
anger !*’ But while she was speaking, she was looking 
at me. I gave a start which I couldn’t hide. Where¬ 
upon that crowd of livid faces with bared teeth began 
roaring with laughter. Ch’cn Lao-wu came up then, 
and dragged me homo. 

He dragged me home. The people at home all 
pretended that they didn t know me. Their expres¬ 
sions were the .same as the other people’s. After I 
had entered the study, they locked the door as 
though shutting up a hen or a duck in a coop. This 
affair is puzzling me more and more. 

A few days ago the tenants in Wolf Village came 
to say that there was famine in their district. They 

told my brother that the villagers had killed a big 
villain there, after which several of them scooped out 
his heart and liver. They fried the pieces and ate 
them to give themselves courage. I broke in on their 
conversation. The tenants and my brother gave me 
dirty looks. Now I know that they looked at me 
exactly in the same way as the crowd outside. 

When I think of it. I’m cold from the crown of 
my head to the soles of my feet. 

They devoured the vitals of that other fellow, so 
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why shouldn't they devour me ? 

Consider what that woman said. “Bite you a few 
times , and put it together with the laughter or that 
crowd of livid faces with their teeth all bared, and 
the story told by the tenants. These words evidently 
were a secret sign. There was poison in their words, 
daggers in their laughter. And their teeth, shining 
in white rows, showed that they were man-eating 
monsters. 

Now according to the way I consider it. I am not 
a villain, but since I trod upon Mr. Ku-chiu’s account 
book, it’s difficult to tell. They seem to have other 
thoughts which I can’t guess at all. Besides, directly 

they get angry with you. they say you arc a villain. 

I remember when my big brother taught me how to 
write compositions, however good people were, if I 
criticized them, he would underline my criticism with 
approbation ; and if I excused wicked people, he used 
to comment, “You’re a wonderful one at being 
different from the crowd.” How could I guess what 
their ideas were, especially when they’re making ready 
to devour someone. 

Now everything has to be examined first before it 
can be understood. From ancient days until now. 
men have often been devoured. I happen to remember, 
but not very clearly. I was looking in a history book 
to find out, but there weren’t any dates in it ; only 
criss-cross on every page were written the characters 
for “Charity. Righteousness, Morality, and Virtue". I 
tossed and tossed but I couldn’t sleep. I had 
examined the book carefully for half the night before 
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I saw what was w'ritten between the characters. The 
whole book was covered with just two characters, 
“Man-Devouring." 

All those characters in the book, and all those 
things that the tenants said, arc laughingly opening 
their big eyes and looking at me strangely. 

I am a man too. They want to devour me ! 

IV 

This morning, while I was sitting quietly, Ch’cn 
Lao-wu sent in the food. A bowl of vegetables and 
a bowl of steamed fish. The fish’s eyes were white 
and hard. He had his mouth open just like that 
crowd of man-devouring people. After I had eaten a 
few mouthfuls. I did’t know whether the slippery 
thing was a fish or a man. and so I retched it all out 
and spat it on the floor. 

I said. "Lao-wu. please tell my brother that I’m 
terribly bored, and I’d like to walk in the garden." 
Lao-wu didn't answer. He walked out. But after a 
while he returned and opened the door. 

I really didn’t know what they were going to do 
with me, but I knew that they were not going to relax 
their hold. Sure enough, my brother brought in an 
old man who walked towards me slowly. The fellow 
was afraid that I would notice the ferocious look in 
his eyes, so he kept them bent on the floor. He 
observed me out of the corners of his eyes. My 
brother said, "You seem to be quite well today". I 
said, "Yes." My brother said. "We’ve asked Dr. Ho 
to come today to cure you.” I said. "Allright". Did 
they think I didn’t know that this old man was an 
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executioner in disguise ? By pretending to feel my 
pulse he only wanted to find out if I was fat enough 
for the killing, and for this distinguished act he would 
get a slice. But I wasn’t afraid. Although I am not 
a cannibal like they are. my courage is greater than 
theirs. I thrust out both my fists and waited to see 
what he would do. The old man sat still, shut his 
eyes, and felt my pulse for a’ long time. He was 
silent for a long, long time. Then he opened his 
devil’s eyes and said, "Don’t think of all sorts of 
things. Remain quiet, convalescing for a few days, 
and you will be allright." 

"Don’t think of all sorts of things ! Remain 
quiet, convalescing !" When I’ve grown fat convales> 
cing, there will be more of me for them to devour. 
What good will it do me ? How shall I be "allright"? 
This crowd of people who want to devour others, but 
who sneak around trying to hide the fact and who 
dare not kill outright—they’ll make me die of 
laughing. I couldn’t contain myself. I burst into 
roars of laughter. I was thoroughly happy. I knew 
myself that there was courage and a true spirit in my 
laughter. The old man and my brother were taken 
aback. My courage and true spirit had overcome 
them ! 

But my having courage will make them more eager 
than ever to devour me in order to absorb the cour¬ 
age into themselves. The old man went out of the 
door, but before he had gone far, he said to my 
brother in a low voice, “To be taken soon.” My 
brother nodded his head. So you too are in it I 
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Although this great discovery is unexpected, it 
doesn’t come as a surprise. My own brother is in 
the conspiracy to devour me ! 

The man-devouring monster is my brother I 

I am the brother of a man-devouring monster ! 

Even if I am devoured myself. I still will have been 
the brother of a man-devouring monster ! 

V 

Thinking further, even if that old man wasn’t an 
executioner in disguise and really a doctor, he’s still 
a man-devouring man. In the treatise “On Herbs” 
by the forerunner of modern doctor.s Li Shih-chen, 
it’s written clearly that the flesh of men can be eaten 
fried. So can he deny that he is a man-devouring 
man ? 

And as for my brother—I don’t accuse him falsely. 
When he taught me in the old days, he said himself 
that one could " exchange sons for food. “ And once, 
when he was discussing a wicked man, he said that 
killing was too good for him. “ His flesh should have 
been devoured and his skin made into a rug.” 1 was 
very young then and my heart palpitated for a long 
time. And the other day when the tenants from 
Wolf Village told the story of eating the man’s heart 
and liver, he wasn’t surprised at all. He kept 
nodding without stopping. From that you can see 
that his thoughts are just as cruel as before. If you 
can “ Exchange sons for food ”, you can exchange any¬ 
thing. You’re ready to devour anyone. In the old 
days, I just listened to his lectures and let things 
pass without inquiry. Now I know that while he. was 
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lecturing to me, not only did he have human grease 
smeared on his lips, but his whole Iieart was full of 
intentions to devour people. 

vr 

Darkness everywhere ! I don’t know whether it’s 

day or night. The Chao’s dog has begun barking 
again. 

1 The_ ferocity of a lion, the timidity of a rabbit, 
the cunning of a fox. 

VII 

I’ve penetrated their method. They don’t intend 
to kill me straight out. They don't dare. They're 
afraid of consequences. So they have come together in 
collusion, and they are spreading a net to make me kill 
myself. Putting together the appearance of the people 
in the road the other day with the behavior of my 
brother, is enough to make me guess nearly nine tenths 
of their plot. What would please them most, would 
be for me to take off the sash around my waist, 
throw It over a beam, and hang myself. I would he 
choked tight, tight I They wouldn’t have the repu¬ 
tation of murderers, and at the same time they would 
have got the wish of their hearts. Of course they 
would chortle with glee. On the other hand, should 
I die of fear and worry, I would be thinner, but they 
would still nod in approbation. 

They can devour only dead flesh ! Let me see— 

I once read of a kind of beast called a "hyena." Its 
eyes and whole appearance were horrible to behold. 

It often ate dead flesh and chewed to pieces even the 
largest bones and swallowed them. I am afraid to 
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!hink of it. The hyena is a relative of the wolf the 
w^^Jf .fk.n to the dog. The other day, the Chaos 
dog looked at me several times. He must lave 

the same idea. He's in with them ^ 

arranged for his share. The old man fixed his eyes 

on the floor, but that didn't deceive me. 

The most pitiful is my brother. He is a man 
after ^1. Why isn't he afraid ? Why has he ,oined 
in the plot to devour me ? Is he hardene y ptac- 
tice and so doesn't see anything wrong m it ? Or s 
he is defying his conscience, knowing the crime he 

comm^«mg?^ll monsters beginning 

with you 1 I will convert all man-devouring mons- 
ters beginning with you ! 

VIII 

All these ideas should be clear to them now..-.^- 
Suddenly a young man approached He 

couldn't have been more than twenty years old. I 
couldn't see his face clearly. But he was smiling. 
He nodded to me. His smile was not a real smile. 
Tasked him. “Is cannibalism right 7 " He anst^rd 
ctill smiling. “ There isn’t any famine this year. Why 
IhouldThef; be cannibalism 7 " I knew immed.ate , 
that he was in the conspiracy. He 
devour men. So my courage increased a hundred fold. 
I insisted on asking him. Is it right 7 

What's the use of asking about such things 7 
You really do know-how to ioke. The weather is 

very nice today. 

“The weather is very nice. The moon is very 
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bright. But I insist on asking you, " Is it right ? " 
^”^®as confused by my insistance and mumbled. 

Not right. Then why do they keep on devour- 

Jng men ? 

It’s not true. " 

Not true ! They did it in Wolf Village, and it’s 
written, on all the old books as crimson as fre^h 

became livid. 

Open ng his eyes wide, he said, “ May be its true 
It s always been so. " 

Always been so—but is it right 7 " 

m.J "' shouldn’t 

mention it. It you do. you are wrong. " 

frl h ^ <i‘=»ppeared. I broke into a cold sweat 

rother, but still he was in the conspiracy. He must 
have been instructed by his parents. And I’m afraid 
that he s already taught his own son. So even the 
children cast ferocious looks in my direction. 

IX 

They want to devour men, while they arc afraid 

of being devoured themselves. They cast searching 

suspicious looks around them, pearing into each 
Other s faces. 

If they would get rid of their set idea, they could 
go about their business with confidence, walk and eat 
and sleep in peace. How much more comfortable I 
Reforming their habits would be only stepping over 
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another threshold, going through a mountain pass to 
a new scene beyond. 

But fathers and sons, brothers and sisters, husbands 
and wives, friends and enemies, teachers and pupils, 
and strangers—all are in the conspiracy, urging each 
other on. involving each other, and they would 
rather die than take the simple step of reform. 



I went out in the early morning to look for my 
brother. He was standing before the door of the 
hall, gazing at the sky. I went up behind him. 
putting myself in his way. and said earnestly, calmly. 
“Brother. I have something to say to you.” 

“Go ahead,” he answered, turning round quickly 

and nodding his head. 

“I have only a few words to say, but I find it 
difficult to say them. Brother. I suppose that origi¬ 
nally savages were all more or less cannibals. After¬ 
wards, their ideas differed. Some of them gave up 
devouring people. With a strong urge to improve 
their morals, they became men, I mean, real men. 
Some of them continued devouring their own kind. 
They were like insects. They evolved through fish, 
fowl, and apes until they became men. Some of 
them didn’t want to improve, and they are still 
insects. How much more shameful and abominable are 
the men-devouring men than those who don’t devour 
men. The two classes' arc further removed than 
insects from apes. 
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"Yi—ya cooking his son to serve the Chieh and 
Chou\ is an event of long ago. Who would 
have guessed that ever since P*an Ku® divided 
the earth from the heavens, they had been devour¬ 
ing human beings until Yi-ya’s son. From Yi-ya’s 
son they have gone on devouring until Hsii Hsi- 
ling\ And from Hsii Hsi-ling they have continued 
until they caught the man in Wolf Village. And 
last year, when there was a public execution, a con¬ 
sumptive soaked a piece of bread in the blood of 
the beheaded criminal, and licked it, in the hope 
that it would cure his disease. 

“If they all want to devour men, you, my brother, 
cannot prevent them. But why have you also joined 
the conspiracy ? Man-devouring monsters like 
them will stop at nothing. They may devour 
me. They may also devour you. And they may 
devour each other in the same conspiracy. But 
if only they would turn round, reform suddenly, 
everyone would be at peace. Even though this 
is the case, we can be especially affectionate, my 
brother. Deny them ! Repudiate them ! Say that 

(1) Yi*ya cooking his son to serve to Chieh and Chou—n 
stot 7 of the Ch*un<<h*iu period, the Spring and Autumn 
AnnaU of the early Chou Dynasty (B.C. 11^255). Chicli 
and Chou were two notoriously bad rulers of that early 
period. 

(2) P’an Ku—a legendary deity who is supposed to have 
divided the earth from the heavens. 

(3) Hsu HsUling—a returned student from Japan in the last 
days of the Ch'ing Dynasty. He was captured and cxccut«^ 
at Hangchow for being a revolutionary, on the eve of the 
1911 Revolution. 
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you can't do it. my brother ! I believe that you can 
say "no”, because the other day, wlien the tenants 
asked for their rent to be reduced, you said "no." 

While I spoke to my brother, he smiled coldly at 
first. But soon his look became ferocious. And 
when I exposed the hidden intentions of the con¬ 
spiracy, he became absolutely livid. A crowd of 
people was standing outside the front door, Elder 
Chao and his dog among them, and they all pressed 
forward with their necks stretched out. I couldn’t 
distinguish some of the faces. They looked as though 
they were covered with veils. But others were grim, 
with their teeth bared, biting their lips to hide their 
smiles. I recognised them all as being in the same 
conspiracy. They were all man-devouring monsters. 
But at the same time, I also knew that their thoughts 
and feelings were different. Some of them considered 
that it had always been so, and it was right to devour 
men, while others knew that they should not devour 
men, but nevertheless they did it. They were afraid 
of being exposed, and so they were very indignant 
at what I said. They were sneering at me. \ 

Just then ray brother also seemed to get indignant 
and cried in a loud voice, "Go away. What fun is 
there in watching the roadman I" 

Then I understood another of their methods. 
Not only do they refuse to reform, but they have 
their preparations ready. They’ve put the label of 
madman on me. When they devour me, not only 
will there be no consequences, but they may be actu¬ 
ally commended. When the tenants said that they 
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had devoured a villain, they were using the same 
method. This is their old tune. 

Then Ch en Lao-wu came up angrily to us But 

how could he gag me? I insisted on addressing 

these members of the conspiracy. "You should re- 

form ! You should reform from the bottom of your 

hearts. You ought to know that there will be no 

place for man-devouring men in the world ' If you 

don’t reform, you will all be devoured yourselves 

Even if you give birth to many children, they will all 

be exterminated by the teal men, like wolves are 

killed by hunters. You will be destroyed like 
insects !" 

All those people were driven off by Ch’en Lao-wu. 
And I don’t know where my brother disappeared to 
Ch’en Lao-wu persuaded me to return to my room' 
The whole of the room was plunged in obscurity. 
The beams and the rafters began to tremble. After 
trembling for a time, they swelled to enormous 
proportions and piled themselves upon me. 

They are terribly heavy. They can’t be budged. 
They want me to die. But I know that they aren’t 
realy heavy, so I will push them off. My body is 
covered with sweet. But you can’t prevent me 
crymg out. " Reform immediately r Reform from the 
bottom of your hearts I You must know that there 
will be no place in the world for man-devouring men !” 

XI 

The sun doesn t shine. The door is never 
opened. Two meals a day. Grasping my chopsticks, 

I thought of my brother and realized that the reason 
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for my sister’s death was all because of him. At that 
time, my sister was only five. How lovable and 
pitiful she was ! I can sec her now. Mother cried 
without stopping while he tried to persuade her not 
to cry. Probably his conscience bothered him when 
she cried, because he had devoured my sister. If his 

conscience bothered him. then. 

My sister was devoured by my brother ! Whether 
my mother knew of it, or not. I cannot say. 

Mother must have known, but she didn’t say so 
while she was weeping. She probably thought it was 
right. I remember, when I was four or five years 
old, my brother told me that the most filial act that 
a son can do. when his parents arc ill, is to cut off a 
piece of his own flesh, cook it. and offer it to them to 
cat. And Mother didn’t say that it wasn’t right. 
If it is allowable to cat one piece, of course the whole 
may be devoured too ! But now that I think of it, 
Mother tore one’s heart, the way she cried. It 
makes me sad now even to remember it. How 
strange 1 

XII 

It doesn’t bear to think of 1 

For four thousand years, men have been devouring 
each other, and only today have I realized that I 
have been mixed up with them all my life. My 
sister died just at the time that my big brother was 
managing the household. How can I be sure that he 
didn’t mix her secretly in our food for us to cat ? 

Maybe, I devoured my sister without knowing it I 
And now it’s my turn to be devoured I 
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I have a man-devourinfi ancestry of four thousand 
years. Although I never realized it before, now I 
understand. It is difficult to find a real man ! 

XIII 

Perhaps there still are children who have never 
devoured human flesh. Save the children ! 


April. 1918. 



KUNG WHAT-FOR 


the lay-out of the wine-shops in Lu Village was 
different from that of other places. They all had 
big counters facing the street, which were like 
immense, clumsy carpenter’s set-squares, behind 
which hot water was continually boiling, in which 
the customers’ wine could be warmed at any time of 
the day. The workmen used to come at noon or in 
the evening after their work, and they would spend 
four coppers each for a bowl of hot wine—this was 
over twenty years ago, for now the price has risen to 
ten coppers a bowl—and leaning against the outside 
of the counter, they would down the w’arming draught 
before going to rest. For one copper more they could 
get a sauccrful of salt boiled bamboo shoots or a 
plate of fennel beans to help the wine go down, and 
a dozen coppers or so would procure a dish with 
meat, but that was a luxury which few of these 
customers in the short jackets of working-men could 
afford. Only those in long gowns stalked into the 
parlour where they ordered wine and meat and 
vegetables which they consumed at leisure. 

I had been an apprentice at the Inn of Continuous 
Prosperity at the edge of the village ever since I was 
twelve years old. The master said that I looked too 
much a fool to wait on the long-gowned gentry in the 
parlour, and so he made me do errands in the outside 
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part of the shop. But those customers in short jackets 
in the outside room—although they were affable 
and easy to talk to—were particular and wouldn’t 
leave one in peace. They always wanted to see with 
their own eyes the yellow wine being drawn from the 
large earthen vessel, and examined the pewter wine- 
pot to make sure that there wasn't any water at the 
bottom, and it wasn’t until all this had been gone 
through and the pot placed in the hot water to warm 
that they felt they weren’t being cheated. It was 
pretty difficult under their careful scrutiny to add 
water to the wine, so after a few days, the master 
announced that I wouldn't do for that job. Fortun¬ 
ately. I had been introduced by a man who carried 
weight, so I couldn’t be dismissed and so was given 
the rather stupid duty of merely warming the wine. 

After that I stood behind the counter all day long, 
doing just one thing. Although I hadn’t lost my job. 

I felt bored. The master had an aggressive manner 
and a bad-tempered face, and the customers also 
were brusque so that I did not dare to be hilarious. 
Between the two, things weren’t exactly lively. Only 
when Kung What-for came into the shop, laughter 
was heard, and therefore he has remained vividly 
in my memory. 

Kung What-for was the only man in a long gown 
who took his wine standing at the counter. He was 
a tall, gaunt fellow with a pale face and lots of 
wrinkles between which showed the evidences of old 
scars. His tangled beard was a mass of pepper grey. 
And although he always appeared in a long gown, it 
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was so dirty and torn, in fact, such a mess that it 
looked as if it hadn’t been either washed or mended 
for over ten years. When he talked, he spouted so 
many participles—that is, prepositions, conjunctions, 
relative pronouns, in the manner of an old pedant— 
that we could understand hardly half of what he said. 
Because his surname was “ Kung ”, the same as Master 
Kung or Confucius, he had been given a nickname 
from those red-lettered sheets that children trace 
over when they begin to practise calligraphy. ” Up, 
Down. Man, Kung, What. For ” were the characters 
on the first page, and somehow the last three charac¬ 
ters of the jibberish had stuck to him. and he was 
called " Kung What-for ". 

Whenever Kung What-for came into the shop, all 
the men drinking there would look in his direction 
and laugh. One would cry out, " Hey, Kung What- 
for. you have another scar on your face ! ” 

He wouldn’t answer, but facing the counter would 
demand. " Heat a bowl of wine and give me a plate 
of fennel beans ”, and he would lay nine coppers on 
the wooden board. 

The others would then shout, ” Bet you’ve been 
stealing again f ” 

Kung What-for would stare at them and cry, 
“ How can you insult me, a man of spotless reputa- 
tion." 

"Spotless 1 Ha, ha 1 you were caught red-handed 
the other day stealing books from the Hos, and 
strung up and beaten. " 

This made Kung What-for blush to the roots of 
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his hair, and the veins oi his temples would stand 
out, plain as plain. He would mutter in a low voice, 
" Stealing books isn’t stealing. Stealing books ! An 
affair of scholars—can that be considered stealing ? ” 
And then would follow a lot of stuff that was diffi¬ 
cult to understand—something about *’ gentlemen 
being able to bear poverty”, not giving in to tempta¬ 
tions like mean fellows when they arc pressed, all 
interlarded with the pedantic participles that made 
his speech unintelligible, all of which caused people 
to guffaw the louder. The shop was merry on those 
days. 

From the gossip I overheard, Kung What-for had 
obtained some education, but he had never been able 
to pass the official examinations ; neither did he 
know any handicraft or trade ; and so he had become 
poorer and poorer until he was on the verge of 
beggary. Fortunately, his calligraphy was elegant, and 
so he should have been able to make ends meet by 
taking in copying. But he was lazy and liked his case, 
so after a few days of sitting down to work, he would 
disappear, together w’ith the books, paper, pen and 
ink-slab that had been entrusted to his charge. After 
this had happened several times, there weren’t any 
people left willing to give him copying. Thus Kung 
What-for, hard pressed as he was, found himself 
forced to thieve a little. Still, in our shop, his 
behaviour was better than most. He never owed a 
debt for long. Even though he sometimes found 
himself short of ready cash, and his account was 
chalked up on the board, he always settled it before 
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the end of the month, and the name of Kung What- 
for was wiped off again. 

After Kung What-for had gulped down half a 
bowl of wine, his face would gradually return to 
normal, when the others by him would ask, “Kung 
What-for. do you really know how to read ?“ 

He would stare at his questioner as though not 
deigning to answer. Then they would ask, "How 
was it you couldn’t fish up even half an official 
degree ?" 

This would make him downcast immediately. IIU 
case would come over him. and his face would seem 
to be covered with a grey veil. He would mutter, 
but only participles could be heard, no nouns or verbs 
at all, and so it would be impossible to understand 
what he meant. The others would roar with laughter, 
and we were merry indeed. 

At these times I was allowed to shriek with the 
others, and the master wouldn’t scold at all. When¬ 
ever he saw Kung What-for, he added to the merri¬ 
ment by asking the same questions himself and never 
failed to raise a few guffaws. 

Kung got to know that it was of no use trying to 
talk with the grownups, and so he turned to us kids. 
Once he asked me, "Have you learnt your letters?" 
To which I nodded in a careless fashion, half-ashamed 
to be caught talking seriously to one of his sort. 

Then he said. "You’ve learnt to read. Well. I’ll 
examine you. How do you write the fennel of "fennel 
beans ?" 

I thought, Fancy this beggarly fellow trying to 
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examine me ! Whereupon I turned my face away and 
gave him the cold shoulder. 

But after a long pause. Kung What-for said 
earnestly, Don’t you know how to write it ? I’ll teach 
you. Now remember ! You should remember these 
words. When you have a shop yourself, you’ll need 
them for the accounts.” 

I thought to myself. I’m a long way off from having 
my own shop, and besides, the master never puts 
down fennel beans on the account. Smiling contemp¬ 
tuously and with the air of giving only half my 
attention. I remarked, ’’Who needs you to teach 
him?” And I described the correct way to write 
the word. 

Kung What-for was delighted, and tapping with 
his finger-nails on the counter and nodding with 
approbation, he assented, "Quite right ! Quite right I 
There are four ways of writing the same sound. Do 
you know them all ?” But I was fed up with him 
and had turned my back and was already at the other 
side of the room. He paused, holding out his finger 
which he had wetted with wine with the intention of 
writing on the counter, and fetched up a deep sigh 
full of disappointment and regret. 

Several times, the neighbouring children, hearing 
laughter in the shop, came running in to join the fun. 
They surrounded Kung What-for while he distributed 
fennel beans to them, one to each child. They ate 
them, but still wouldn't go. and remained gazing at 
the plate of beans. Kung What-for became alarmed 
and spread out bis five fingers over the plate as a 
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cover, and bending down to his small tormenters, he 
explained, Tlicrc aren't many left—very few left for 
me !" Then, stretching to his full height, he had an¬ 
other good look at the beans, and nodding his head 
in the manner of old teachers of the classics, he 
declared. ‘'Very few, very few? Thou art many? 
Nay, not many ! , making the children laugh as they 
took themselves off. 

Kung What-for was the kind of man who made 
people merry ; but without him we managed to jog 
along as usual. 

One day it must have been two or three days 
before the Mid-Autumn Festival—the master was 
adding up his bills when he took down the account 
board and suddenly exclaimed. "Kung What-for 
hasn’t been here for a long time! He still owes 
nineteen cents." 

I was just thinking myself that really he hadn't 
been for a long while, when one of the customers 
remarked. "He won’t be able to come. His legs 
have been broken.” 

"What ?" from the master. 

"He went on stealing, and this time he was an 

idiot. He stole from the house of His Excellency 

Ting. Now. I ask you, can one steal from that 
place ?" 

"And then ?" 

"Well, he had to write a confession. And then 
they flogged him. They kept it up half the night and 
broke his legs." 

"And then ?" 
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“His legs were broken.” 

“And what happened after his legs were broken ?” 

"What happened ? How do I know ? May be he 
died.” 

The master didn’t question further. He returned 
to his accounts and continued to add item to item, 
absorbed in his daily bgsincss. 

After the Mid-Autumn Festival, the wind got 
more chilly every day. It must have been in the 
beginning of Winter, for I was always hugging the 
stove and might even have had on my padded socks, 
when one afternoon, when there hadn’t been a soul 
near all that half-day, I heard a voice ask, “Warm a 
cup of wine.” From where I was dosing by the fire, 
the voice seemed familiar, although the words were 
spoken almost in a whisper. 

I couldn’t sec anyone around, so 1 stood up and 
examined the outer part of the shop. There was 
Kung What-for on the other side of the counter, with 
his chin about level with the wooden bar across the 
threshold. His face was grimy and shrivelled, more 
like a death’s head than a man’s. He had on a thin, 
ragged garment, and he was sitting with his stumps 
of legs crossed over a straw mat that was strung 
to his shoulders. 

Seeing me poke up my head, he asked again. 
"Warm a bowl of wine.” 

By then, the master also had noticed him. Turning 
in his direction, he called out, "Kung What-for, you 

still owe me nineteen cents I” 

Kung What-for raised his face slowly up to us 
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and said hesitatingly. "That.that I’ll pay next 

time. This, this time. I have ready cash, and the 
wine must be good." 

As though not noticing any change in his appear¬ 
ance, the master joked with him as usual. With a 
loud laugh, he called out. “Kung What-for, you’ve 
been stealing again !’’ 

But this time Kung did not argue much. He 
merely muttered. "Don't make fun of me 1" 

"Make fun ? If you haven’t been stealing, how 
did you get your legs broken ?’’ 

Kung What-for answered in low tones, "I had a 

fall.a fall.a fall." And from his appealing 

look he seemed to be asking the master not to allude 
to the affair again. 

By this time, several people had gathered, who 

joined in the master’s jests. When the wine was 

warm. I took it out and put it on the heavy threshold 
bar. Kung What-for gave me four coppers from his 

pocket, and while he was holding them out, I noticed 
that his hands were very grubby. They were cover¬ 
ed with filth, and no wonder, when he had practically , 
walked to the shop on those hands. 

After awhile, when he had finished his wine, he 
left, followed by the usual jests and merriment. 
Sliding himself along the ground on his straw mat, 
he helped himself with his bruised and muddy hands. 

After this, another long period went by without 
seeing Kung What-for. 

At New Year, the master took down the account 
board, saying, "Kung What-for still owes nineteen 
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cents !” 

The next year, at Dragon Boat Festival, he repea¬ 
ted. "Kung What-for still owes nineteen cents !" 

But he didn’t refer to it at the next Mid-Autumn 
Festival. And by the following New Year I still 
had’t seen Kung What-for again. 

I never saw him again. I suppose he’s really dead 
by now. 



A PIECE OF SOAP 


^^RS. Ssu-ming was sitting with her back to the north 
■“window, making the most of the last rays of the 
setting sun for folding paper money to burn to the 
dead, with her eight-year-old daughter. Elegance, 
helping her, when she heard the heavy, lagging fall of 
thick cloth soles, and she knew that Ssu-ming had 
come home. She did not look up, but continued to 
busy herself with the tinsel paper in her hand. The 
thuds, however, of her husband’s clumsy shoes got 
louder and louder as they approached, until they 
stopped right by her side, and she felt obliged to 
glance at him, when she saw that he was tugging for 
all he was worth, with his shoulders hunched and 
back bent, to extract something from the pocket of 
his long gown under his black cloth jacket. 

With a great effort he managed to free his hand 
from his garment, and she noticed that he was hold¬ 
ing a small oblong object, tender green in colour, 
which he gave to her. Hardly had she taken it when 
a whiff of fragrance reached her nostrils, a delight¬ 
ful smell. And on the pale-green paper wrapping 
there was a golden seal with thin lines of foreign 
writing that made a pleasant pattern. 

Elegance jumped up immediately and wanted to 
have a look at it, but she was pushed aside by her 
mother who remarked to Ssu-ming, “Been out?” 
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while she examined the object he had placed in her 
hand. 

“Look, look !” he urged her, piercing the small 
parcel with his eyes. 

Whereupon the object in the paper of tender 
green was carefully unwrapped, and it was discovered 
that inside was another piece of thin paper, also of 
pale green, which, however, turned to a pale yellow 
when held up to the light. Only when that also was 

f 

unfolded, was the object inside bared—a hard, smooth, 
slippery, compact object stamped with lines, green 
like the paper that had protected it, and from which 
emanated the fragrance. 

“Really this is a good piece of soap’.’ said Mrs. 
Ssu-ming, holding up the precious gift carefully with 
both hands as she would have done a baby, and raising 
it gently to her nose for a good whiff. 

“Yes, yes," he assented eagerly. “There is good 
soap for you to use.” She noticed that as he spoke, 
his eyes had fallen on her neck. This made her feel 
rather warm in the region beneath her cheekbones. 
For some time past, she had felt rough patches on her 
neck, especially behind her ears, and bad realized 
that they were due to the accumulation of dirt, but 
she had not bothered much about it. Now, under the 
observation of her husband, and with the silent testi¬ 
mony of the pale green, fragrant piece of foreign soap, 
she could not help blushing, and decided that after 
supper she was going to put the soap to good use and 
give herself a much-needed scrubbing. 
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"There are some places that soap beans' won't 
wash clean," she admitted. 

Her good intentions were interrupted by a cry of 
"Ma, give it to me !" from Elegance who wanted the 
pale-green paper wrapping. And by now. Beckoning, 
the youngest, who had been so named in the hope that 
she would be followed by a little brother, had also 
run in from the yard where she had been playing and 
wanted to have a share in the fun. But their mother 
pushed them aside and carefully wrapped the soap 
again in its paper cover, and placed it on the highest 
shelf above the wash basin. When she had made sur-c 
it was safely deposited out of their reach, she returned 
to folding her paper money. 

She was startled when her husband suddenly 
called out, "Hsuch-ch’eng !" as though he had just 
remembered something, while he sat down heavily on 
the high-backed chair right opposite her. 

Being gratefully disposed, she helped to call, 
although she didn’t know what Ssu-ming wanted with 
their son, and she also added her shouts of ” Hsueh- 
ch’cng !" 

She even laid down her work and listened for any 
sounds that would have indicated that their son was 
coming. She stretched out her neck to listen better, 
and still feeling rather apologetic, she aided her 
husband with her cries. 

"Ch’uan-erh,” she finally yelled without ceremony. 

(1) Soap beans : a large dork bean that grows on a special 
kind of tree and which can be boiled into soap—used by the 
Chinese before modern soap was known. 
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It was only when she was cross or agitated that she 
addressed her son by his baby name, and her piercing 
shriek had some effect, for the sharp clack of leather 
shoes could be heard, and a moment after, Ch*uan-erh 
appeared dressed in a short jacket and with his face 
glistening with perspiration. 

"What were you doing ? Why didn’t you come 
when Papa called ?" she said reproachfully. 

“I was doing callisthenics," he answered, wheeling 
towards Ssu-ming, and coming to a full stop, standing 
straight as a ramrod, with a look of inquiry at his 
father. 

"Hsuch-ch'eng," the latter said earnestly, "I want 
you to tell me. what is the meaning of er-du^fu ?" 

"Er-dn-fu I Do you mean "a cruel woman’?" 

"Idiot! Stuff and nonsense !" Ssu-ming shouted in 
a sudden rage. “Am I a woman ?" 

Hsuch-ch’eng was so startled that he retreated a 
few steps, but came to a halt, standing stiffer than 
ever, with his arms straight down his sides. Although 
he had often thought that his father walked like an 
actor in Chinese opera, he had never considered that 
he was like a woman, and he was quite ready to admit 
that he had given the wrong answer. 

Have I got to be told by you that er-du-fu means 
a cruel woman’? Do you think I don’t know my 
own language ? But this expression isn’t Chinese—it’s 
in the Foreign Devils’ language, I tell you. Now tell 
me what it means. Do you know ?’’ 

I—I don’t know", faltered Hsueh-ch’eng, becoming 
more uneasy. 
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"Ha ! I’ve wasted my money sending you to 
school when you don’t even understand this. The 
boy who said it wasn’t more than fourteen or fifteen, 
younger than you. and he chattered like anything in 
the devils’ language. And you can't tell me the 
meaning of a simple little phrase like that ! Fancy 
having the cheek to tell me you don’t know ! Go 
quick and look it up in the dictionary and tell me 1" 
Hsueh-ch’eng answered, ' Yes sir, and retired in 

his most respectful manner. 

"It is dreadful", continued Ssu-ming after a pause, 
"what students have come to. In the days of the 
Emperor Kuang-hsu. I was a strong advocate for the 
opening of modern schools, little imagining to what 
extent vices were going to prevail. What do they 
mean by 'emancipation'and 'freedom' and what not? 
No solid education, only a lot of monkeying. Take 
Hsueh-ch’eng, for instance—how much money have I 
spent on him and all for nothing ! What an effort to 
put him in a forcignised school. You would have 
thought it would be wonderful, but what’s the result? 
After a whole year he doesn’t even know the meaning 
of er-du-fu. What’s the use of those schools ? They 
ought to be all shut up !" 

"Quite right. It would be better to shut them all 
up." Mrs. Ssu-ming agreed comfortably, still busy at 

her work. 

"And Elegance and Beckoning needn’t go to school 
cither. When Ninth Great-uncle used to say. ‘What 
do you want to educate girls for ?,‘I used to argue with 
him, but now I realize that he spoke from experience 
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Its thoroughly indecent for those modern girls 
to be always blowing down the road like clouds of 
dust. And now they must cut off their hair. I simply 
hate those girl students with their hair cut short. You 
don t expect good behavior from bandits and soldiers, 
but those girl students arc worse. Someone should 
take them severely in hand.” 

Quite right. Mrs. Ssu-ming agreed again. “It’s 
not enough for the men to go around as hairless as 
monks, but the women have to be like nuns !” 

Suddenly remembering the word that irritated 
him. her husband called out, “Hsueh-ch’eng !” again 
in his loudest and most authoritative voice. 

His son came hurrying in with a small, fat English- 
Qiinese dictionary, the back of which was covered 
with gold lettering. This he showed to Ssu-ming. 
Pointing to a line he suggested, “Maybe, this is the 
word. I wonder. 

Ssu-ming took the volume, but the print was too 
small and, moreover, went from left to right in the 
foreign style instead of down in the Chinese way, so 
that he couldn’t make any head or tail of it at first. 
But holding it up to catch the light from the window, 
and with his brows creased and his vision concentrated 
on the print, he managed at length to read the 
Chinese explanation, “A secret society formed in the 
eighteenth century.” 

“That’s not right,” he complained. “But how do 
you pronounce this ?” he asked, pointing to the devils’ 
word that the Chinese note was supposed to elucidate. 

His son answered obediently, “Odd Fellows,” his 
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Chinese accent making it sound approximately like 
cr-dn-fu. 

“No, no, that isn’t right,” shouted Ssu-ming, his 
anger returning. “I tell you it’s a bad word, a word 
of abuse that might be levelled against a fellow like 
me. Do you understand ? Now go and look up until 
you find the meaning !” 

Hsuch-ch'eng had raised his eyebrows in a puzzled 
fashion, but he didn’t move. 

“What’s all this mustcry ?” his mother broke in, 
taking his part. “You might tell the poor boy what it’s 
all about so he knows what to look for." She contem¬ 
plated her husband with a dissatisfied air, still hoping, 
however, to bring peace between the two. 

“It was like this,” conceded Ssu-ming. turning to 
his wife. "When I was buying the soap, there were 
three students shopping at the same time. I suppose, 
according to their opinion. 1 seemed too fussy. I 
had examined five or six different kinds, but 
they were all marked 40 cents; then I looked at 
those at 11 cents a piece, but they were too 
poor; so at last I decided that I’d better go in 
for a middle price, and so I chose the one at 24 cents. 
Shop assistants, as you know, arc all snobs with their 
eyes growing out of the top of their foreheads so 
that they can only look up and not down, and the 
one who was serving me was pouting his dog’s snout 
to show his disdain. And those hateful students were 
winking at each other, talking in the foreign devils’ 
language and making fun of me. Then when 1 
insisted on undoing the wrapping around the soap 
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to sec what it was like inside—for Iiow could I be 
sure it was a good piece with all that paper around 

the snobbish devil of a shop assistant wouldn’t 
let me, and said a lot of stupid things, and those 
monkeys of students couldn’t stop laughing. That 
word was spoken by the smallest of the three. He 
did it, looking me straight in the eyes, and then they 
burst out laughing. So you sec, it must be a bad 
word. Hsueh-ch’eng, you need look for it only among 
the swear-words." 

Hsuch-ch eng answered, "Yes, sir," and withdrew 
respectfully. 

When he had gone, Ssu-ming continued his con¬ 
fidences with his wife. "All this rot about the New 
Culture ! New Culture indeed !" he exclaimed, turn¬ 
ing his eyes up to the ceiling. "The students are 
immoral. The whole of society has gone to pieces. 
If none comes to the rescue. China will go to the 
dogs. She is finished 1 What a pity !" 

“What’s a pity ?" she asked indifferently. 

Everything’s a pity, but especially the terrible 
viciousness of the younger generation. Filial piety, 
the great virtue of the Chinese race, is becoming 
extinct, except—except I saw a filial granddaughter 
this morning. There were two beggars in the road, 
one a girl of eighteen or nineteen. A girl of that 
age shouldn’t be begging, of course, but she was 
helping her blind grandmother. They were huddled 
under the eaves of a cloth shop, asking for alms. 
They all said that the girl was very filial. Whatever 
she got, she gave to her grandmother and went hungry 
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herself. But do you think that in this rotten society 
people took pity on her for her filial piety ? The 
last question was asked by Ssu-ming with a concent¬ 
rated look at his wife as though he wanted to test her 
understanding. 

She didn’t answer but remained staring at him as 
though waiting for him to explain. 

"Of course not ! ’ he said at length, forced to 
answer his own question. "All the time I was there, 
I saw only one man give her a copper. And there 
were ever so many people gaping at them, just for 
the fun of it. I overheard two shameless fellows 
discussing the girl. One said to the other, ‘Don’t you 
turn up your nose just because she’s dirty. If you 
bought two pieces of soap and gave her a thorough 
scrubbing, you’d find her a pretty bit of baggage I’ 
'Now I ask you, what kind of talk is that 

Mrs. Ssu-ming's head had dropped over her 
breast. After a long pause, she asked lazily, "Did 
you give her anything ?’’ 

"I—no. I didn’t have the face to give her only 
a copper or two. She wasn’t an ordinary beggar.’’ 

He would have continued, but his wife had risen 
with a snort and was already on her way to the kitch¬ 
en to prepare the evening meal. The twilight had 
deepened, and it was time for supper. 

Ssu-ming also got up and went into the courtyard 
where it was lighter than in the room. Hsueh- 
ch'eng was busily engaged with his callisthenics under 
the wall. His father’s orders were that he should 
practise them in the traditional manner between 
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light and dark. Acknowledging his son’s presence by 
only a curt nod, Ssu-ming began to pace up and down 
with his hands behind his back. Soon the only 
pot of evergreens in the yard melted into the dusk. 
Stars began to twinkle bettvecn the rifts of the clouds 
that were just like torn patches of cotton-wool, and 
night descended. In the obscurity, Ssu-ming began 
to be excited. It seemed to him that he was on the 
point of accomplishing something great. He would 
wage war against the immoral students and the whole 
of the corrupt society by which he was surrounded. 
His ambition to wipe out abuses soared on brave 
pinions, while his strides became bigger and bigger, 
and the thud of the clumsy old-fashioned cloth soles 
of his shoes became heavier and louder until they 
woke up the roosting hen and her chickens into 
startled cackling where they had been gathered into 
the bamboo pen for the night. 

But it was time for supper. The lamp in the 
parlour was summoning the whole family to the 
evening meal, and soon they were sitting around 
the square dining tabic, clattering with their chop¬ 
sticks against the bowls, with the steam from tlic hot 
cabbage soup rising into their faces, and Ssu-ming 
presiding like a temple deity. 

The meal never passed without a mishap. Today. 
Beckoning upset her bowl so that half the table was 
covered with soup. Ssu-ming fixed her with a 
reproving glare and stopped only when he realized 
that she was going to burst into tears in another 
minute. He stretched out his chopsticks to seize the 
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tender, juicy heart of the cabbage that he had 
already appropriated in his mind, but it had disap¬ 
peared, and he discovered that Hsueh-ch’eng was 
stuffing it into Iiis mouth. His annoyance returned 
when he found himself forced to be content with 
a tough old leaf. 

Hsueh-ch eng.” he exclaimed, looking sternly at 
his son. "have you found out the meaning of that 
word ?” 

"What word ?.Oh no. not yet." 

‘There you see. you haven’t learnt anything, and 
you have no manners either. You only know how 
to cat. If only you would take that filial girl as an 
example. Even though she was a beggar, she was 
just as filial as anyone could be to her grandmother, 
giving her everything and going hungry herself. 
But what do you students know of filial piety ? 

Shameless fellows, you’ll become all like those two I 
overheard.’ 

ft 

Here he was interrupted by Hsueh-ch’eng who 
said hesitatingly, “There is a word, but I don’t know 
if it’s the right one. I’ve been thinking, perhaps they 
said, ‘old fool." 

"Yes, yes, that’s right! That’s just how it sounded. 
What does it mean ?” 

"I—I’m not sure." 

"Nonsense ! You refuse to tell me. All you 
students are bastards !” 

His wife felt impelled to protest. "What’s the 
matter with you today ? You can’t even cat in 
peace, but you must make an uproar as though 
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chasing away the neighbours’ dogs and chickens. 
What do the children know after all ?” 

What ? Ssu-ming would have told her, but 
noticing that his wife had puffed out her cheeks and 
had screwed up her eyes into vicious little triangles, 
he hurriedly changed the tone of his voice and said 
conciliatingly, I m not in a bad temper. I’m only 
impressing upon Hsueh-ch’eng that he ought to 
understand things better.” 

How can the poor lad understand what's in your 
mind ?” she retorted, her anger rising. "If he under¬ 
stood, he would have gone a long time ago to look 
for that filial girl and brought her here. How 
convenient, you’ve already bought her one piece of 
soap. You only need to get another piece.” 

"What are you saying !” he cried aghast. ''Those 
were the words of the young fellows.” 

"I doubt it. All you’ve got to do is to buy 
another piece of soap and give her a good scrubbing 
all over and put her on an altar to worship. Then 
peace will descend upon the earth." 

"What do you mean ? What has the soap to do 

with it ? I happened to remember that you had no 
soap and so—.” 

The soap has a lot to do with it- You bought 
it for the filial girl. Go on. give her a good scrubb¬ 
ing. I don’t want it. I’m not worthy. Besides 

which. I don’t want to be obliged to the filial 
girl !” 

Oh you women I” Ssu-ming exclaimed inexasper¬ 
ation, and then hesitated, not knowing what to say. 
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His face was glistening with beads of sweat, like 
Hsue-hch’eng’s after his exercises. 

“What about us women ?" she retorted. “We 
women arc much better than you men. When you 
men arc not swearing at girl students, you arc prais¬ 
ing girl beggars of eighteen or nineteen, all with bad 
thoughts in your head. Give her a good scrubbing 
indeed ! Shame on the whole lot of you !“ 

‘How long Mrs. Ssu-raing would have continued 
in this strain is difficult to predict. But fortunately 
Ssu-ming was called away by the arrival of a guest 
whom he received in another room. 

When he returned, he found Elegance and Bec¬ 
koning playing on the floor at the foot of the dining 
table; Hsueh-ch’eng was seated at it, busy with the 
dictionary; while his wife had moved into a dark 
corner, as far from the lamplight as possible. There 
she was seated stiffly on the high-backed chair, 
staring into space. 

He did not dare to disturb her meditations, warned 
by the hard, wooden expression on her face. 

In spite of her protests, how ever, the next morning 
she employed the soap to good advantage. The first 
sight that greeted Ssu-raing when he woke, was his 
wife bent over the wash-stand, scrubbing her neck 
industriously. Her ears were nearly buried in lather 
which foamed and bubbled like an army of crabs. 

Henceforth. Mrs. Ssu-ming carried a fragrance 
with her wherever she walked. The soap had done 
its work. If only it could have washed the Confucian 
cobwebs from his mind I 
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QHIEFLY known <35 a short-story writer, but also 
novelist, literary critic and translator. Born in 
Fuyang. Chekiang. He received a good education, 
shoiving a literary tendency at a very early age. 

He first became acquainted with foreign literature 
as a student in Japan, when he read, according to 
his own claim, 1000 novels and short stories by Russian, 
German, English, Japanese and French authors. His 
literary activity began while he was atte7iding the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, when he started to write 
short stories which were collected into a volume entitled 
Ch’en-lun (Sinking). 

Upon returning to China, in 2922, he became an 
active member of the Creationist Society of which 
he had been one of the original founders in Japan, 
together with Kuo Mo-jo, Chang Tzu-p'ing and Ch'eng 
Fang-Wu. In 1923, he accepted an appointment to 
teach literature at the National University of Peking. 

He taught subsequently in Canton and Shanghai, 
and through the persuasion of his associates, became 
converted to the cause of proletarian literature, editing 
Pen Liu, a literary monthly of leftist tendencies, in 
collaboration with Lu Hsan, in 1928, and joining 
the League of Left-Wing Writers, in 2930, 
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A few years of semi-retirement followed. After 
the invasion of China by (Japan, he went to Singapore 
where he became editor of a daily. He escaped to 
Sumatra after the bombing of Pearl Harbour, in 2941, 
and lived there for four years under an assumed name. 
Just before the Japanese capitulation, in August 1945, 
he was taken away by Japanese gendarmes and not 
seeyi again. 

Yii Tua-fu is a writer of marked romantic tenden¬ 
cies, who expresses the frustration and emotional 
maladjustment of young Chinese who have lost their 
bearings in the old society and not yet found their 
footing in the new. His two most famous stories, 
Kuo-ch’u (The Past), and Ch’ih Kuei-hua (Late 
Flowering Cassia) are typical. Beautifully written 
in regard to style, and obviously coming from a 
master of language, they are both stories of romantic 
frustration. His characters are generally too invohed 
in their own emotions to pay ynuch attention to the 
broader issues of the society in which they live. 



THE PAST 


JN the immensity of the open air, a cold wind was 
blowng, making the dry leaves on the trees rustic 
and fall down like hail, enough even in this little 
southern port where she and I were having supper in 
a tall building by the sea, to make one feel the 
sadness of a winter evening that is approaching the 
dead end of the year. 

The morning had been fine, and by midday only 
light clothes were necessary, but between three and 
four in the afternoon, layers of grey clouds had 
suddenly drifted from the North and covered the face 
of the sun, whereupon a chilly wind had arisen. 

Suffering from a slight case of tuberculosis. I was 
wandering at that time among the ports of South 
China in search of health. I had started to go south 
m mid-October, and the beginning of November had 
found me in the provincial capital of Canton, but 
happening to meet with a change of government 
there, and finding that fighting had broken out in the 

East, putting Canton itself in a precarious position, 
I had continued to Hongkong where I had stayed a 
few days. And then, driven away by the high price 
of living there, I had taken the steamboat for Macao 
where I found myself towards the end of the year. 

Mentioning Macao it was, as everyone knows, 
one of the first treaty ports allocated by the Chinese, 
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where foreigners were permitted to come for 
purposes of trade. Therefore the buildings there 
still bear the mark of the period in which they were 
constructed, and preserve many a reminder of that 
time of long ago. 

In front of the town lies the bay full of smooth, 
green water, while a low hill runs through the town 
itself, with faded buildings in the foreign style, with 
their backs to it. lining the road that borders the 
bay. Trade is no longer as flourishing as before ; 
nevertheless, the place abounds with rich buildings 
and gambling dens. Everywhere there arc gardens 
and luxurious villas. Bordering the promenade by 
the sea is a double row of old banyans under which 
both Chinese and foreigners may always be seen 
lounging with an air of leisurely comfort on the 
benches provided for the purpose. And just because 
trade is not flourishing, the Southern Europeans who 
come here for a year and a day, arc free from the 
worst crudities that affect the foreign merchant in 
the Far East. With the decayed beauty that broods 
over the place, a feeling steals over you that here 
you can live in peace, here you sink unconsciously 
into tranquillity. The influence comes from every 
corner and makes itself felt. Therefore, not long after 
I arrived, I secretly decided that I would not move 
again—there I would remain—little knowing that 
before many days were over, I was fated to meet the 
inevitable she who was to tear my resolution into rags. 

It was a strange encounter, beyond all expecta¬ 
tion. I was descending from a small hotel pn the 
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eastern part of the hill at twilight in a fine drizzle, 
with the intention of having dinner in town, when, 
as I was passing a small double-storey building, a 
woman stepped out of the wicket gate in front of it. 
She was in grey raincoat. I could not sec her face 
that was hidden by an open umbrella. But she must 
have seen me from within the gate before she stepped 
into the road, and quite clearly, for following a few 
steps behind me, she suddenly inquired, “ Is that Mr. 
Li in front, Mr. Li Paishih ? " 

Her voice seemed very familiar, but I could not 
remember where I had heard it before as I turned 
abruptly, as though struck by an electric shock, to see 
her small face looming extraordinarily pale from the 
black background of her umbrella. But since it was 
almost dark, I could not distinguish her features, 
except that two great eyes were sparkling at me; 
and a thrill like a sudden blast of icy wind emanating 
from the Lord knows where, shook my whole being. 

“ You ? " I mumbled, at a loss. 

*' Perhaps you don’t recognize me. But, Mr. Li, 
don’t you remember that New Year in the Min-td Li 
in Shanghai ? " 

“ Oh-ch ! You arc Lao San ? How did you come 

here ? This is strange, really strange ! ’’ 

While I was speaking. I had turned unconsciously 
and stepped towards her, and stretching out my hand, 
had taken her kid-gloved hand within my own. 

“Where arc you going? And when did you 

arrive here ? ’’ she asked. 

“ I'm going into town for dinner. And I have been 
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here several days. But you? Where arc you 
going?” 

She was silent under the fire of my questions, only 
pursing her lips and jerking her head slightly, remind¬ 
ing me of the queer temperament she had had when 
I knew her in Shanghai, so I did not insist on an answer 
as I walked beside her slowly down the road. 

We had walked together silently for several 
minutes before she ventured an explanation delivered 
with a sombre air, I was going to play mah-jongg at 
a friend’s house when I met you so unexpectedly. Mr. 
Li, these two or three years since we last met have 
made you much older. And what do you think of 

me? Haven’t I altogether changed ?” 

“You haven’t changed much". I answered. "But. 
Lao San, as for me—look at me f What do you find ! 
These two or three years—" 

"News of you has filtered to me during the past 
two or three years so that I have known a little about 
you, and sometimes, the papers have told me of your 

movements. But Mr. Li. how did you come to be 
here ? It’s really strange !’’ 

But you—how did you come to be here ?’’ 

“For the sins of my former life\ I suppose, I’m 

J r/ Allusion to the transmigration of souls. When it is 
diliicult to explain anything, the Chinese often pass it off by sayinfi 
that It must be the consequence of a former life. For instance, if a 
woman is very much exploited by her husband and conscious of the 
jact. shcmightsay.’ rmpayingoffadebtl owed him in o former 
litc. Needless to say. such superstitious beliefs and even this 
attitude ot minds arc dying out under Communism, but familiar ways 
oi speech arc difficult to eliminate. There is this difference how¬ 
ever : whereas an allusion to Q former life might have been made 
quite seriously before* it would now be made half-jocularly. 
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like a floating weed, tossed here and there, taking 
root nowhere ; so if you consider that my coming here 
is strange—I suppose it is strange—but, on the other 
hand, what is there strange about it ? Isn’t it the logi¬ 
cal outcome of my Fate ? Mr. Li. do you remember 
that corpulent fellow in the Min-t6 Li ?” 

"That overseas business man ?" 

"Your memory is good !" 

"And what about him ?" 

"I came here with him". 

"Good heavens ! That is strange, too.” 

"And a stranger fact than that—” 

"Yes ?" 

"He is already dead !” 

"That—that means you arc alone now ?" 

"I suppose that’s how it is." 

"Ah !" 

We walked along in silence until we reached a 
fork in the road, when she asked me where I was 
staying, with the intention, it seemed, of visiting me 
the following afternoon. I made haste to offer to call 
upon her first, but she turned to me quickly and 
warned me, "No, no, that won’t do. You can t go to 
my place." 

On the main road the lights and pedestrians were 
so numerous that we had no further chance to 
exchange confidences, and she left with only a slight 
nod ; without even a handshake, she turned hurriedly 
down a small street going south. 

After the challenge of this strange encounter, 
waves began to rise upon the smooth surface of my 
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mind. Looking back three years, she must have been 
under twenty at the time when she was living in the 
Min-tfi Li, one of those small alleys peculiar to 
Shanghai, w’hile I was living opposite in a foreign style 
house. She was the third of four sisters who occupied 
the lower floor, while above was an overseas family. 
Whether they or the overseas family had rented 
the house was a mystery to me. and still less did 
I know the source of the income upon which the 
sisters lived. Only one day. while I was playing 
mah-jongg in their house—about two months after I 
had made the acquaintance of the second sister. 
Lao Erh—, a richly-dressed middle-aged gentleman 
suddenly appeared, who was introduced as her elder 
brother-in-law. Immediately after. Lao Ta. the 
eldest sister, went with him into another room, her 
place at the mah-jongg table being taken by Lao Ssu, 
the youngest. From what they said, I gathered that 
they had come originally from Kiangsc, while their 
brother-in-law was a native of Hupeh, and their sister 
had met him when he was the manager of a bank in 
Kiukiang. 

At that time I had recently come from my native 
place in the country and was employed in the editorial 
office of a newspaper in Shanghai. The house where 
I was staying in the Min-tft Li was the residence of 
Mr. Ch’cn, a friend of the general manager of the 
paper for which I worked, and I had been introduced 
to him, since being a strahger, it was inconvenient to 
live by myself. Mr. Ch’en had close relations with his 
neighbours opposite, and thus I came to be friends 
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with the liveliest of the sisters, the second. Lao Erh. 

From the gossip of Mr. Ch’en’s servants I learnt 
that it was generally considered that the eldest of the 
sisters was the secondary wife* of the bank manager 
who supported her whole family, including a younger 
brother whose school fees were paid by him. 

The four sisters were all beautiful, but the liveliest 
and most lovable was Lao Erh. But they suffered 
from their extraordinary beauty for. except for the 
eldest, they had not yet found husbands with whom 
they could settle down. 

While these memories were surging upon me. I had 
been walking steadily down the street until I found 
myself in front of the entrance to the busiest store in 
this bustling quarter of the town. Only here the 
crowds had not been dispersed by the deepening twi¬ 
light and the fine rain. The lights on both sides of 
the street appeared particularly dazzling, contrasted 
with the loneliness of my condition. At the end of 
the street. I turned south, making for the tall “Bel¬ 
levue Restaurant” on the left, the upper stories of 
which were divided into small separate rooms from 
which there was a view of the sea, and for this reason 

(2) Secondary wife—translation of the Chinese term i-t'ai-rai. 
which is also often rendered as “concubine**. The latter term, how¬ 
ever. does not imply the full sense oi a woman who generally lives 
in her husband's house and goes by his name, and whose children arc 
legitimate. The recent Marriage Law promulgated by the Chinese 
People's Government is based on monogamy and therefore docs net 
recognixe the status of But the claims of Chinese custom 

arc tacitly admitted by the legitimacy of all children irrespective of 
whether they are those of the wife or of another woman with whom 
the husband has had relations. Also, all the children, whether 
male or female, have equal rights of inheritance. 
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it had become my favourite restaurant in Macao. 

I mounted the stairs slowly, sat down in a small 
room, which I had to myself, and ordered my dinner, 
after which f lit a cigarette, and while I gazed 
reflectively at the electric light hanging over the 
table, the events of the Min-td Li again unfolded 
before me. 

My favourite among the sisters had been Lao Erh. 
Lao Ta had already met her lord and master, and 
therefore I could not entertain any intentions towards 
her ; Lao San was silent and unfathomable, not like a 
young girl at all ; while there was too great a discre¬ 
pancy in age between myself and Lao Ssu, who was 
only sixteen at that time, for a sentimental affair to 
grow up between us. Therefore the one I worshipped 
was no other than Lao Erh. 

The sisters all had long faces, with large eyes and 
sharply-defined profiles, and a delicate, white skin. 
They were equally beautiful; from their appearance, 
equally attractive. But in temperament and charac¬ 
ter. they were extremely different. Lao Ta was 
amiable and courteous, Lao Erh was vivacious, Lao 
San unfathomable, and Lao Ssu—I’m not sure what 
Lao Ssu was like as I didn’t pay much attention to 
her. 

Lao Erh’s vivacity and gaiety sparkled in her 
motions, her speech, her laughter, in everything about 
her. Of all the young men in the Min-td Li, there 
wasn’t a single one who didn’t fall for Lao Erh. To 
meet her, to see her only once, was enough to be 
caught in her toils. 
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She was not tall, but she came upto my stouldcr, 
and she could walk extraordinarily fast in her high- 
heeled shoes. Her conversation was unrestrained, 
and often she was franker than old schoolmates when 
they are together. If she saw something funny or 
heard a joke, she would show two rows of adorable 
pearly teeth, and quite irrespective of whether there 
were strangers in the company or not, she would 
double up with laughter, and sometimes in a fit of 
mirth she would throw herself at me and collapse in 
my arms. Neither did she ever miss a chance to laugh 
at my expense, making fun of my awkwardness in 
speech or gesture. But strange to say, not only did 
I fail to be indignant, but I con.sidcrcd it an honour, a 
happiness, for her to use me so. I was grateful for 
the smallest attention she deigned to bestow on me. 
and I could not help loving her from the bottom of my 
heart. I became so much her slave that when we were 
playing mah-jongg together, I would give her the 
brick that she was waiting for, even if it spoilt my own 
hand. And knowing that the slightest disobedience 
on my part would call forth a slap on my welcoming 
cheek from her delicate, plum little hand. I was 
fractious on purpose in order to enjoy those rough 
caresses which included an occasional kick of her 
daintily shod foot. To prolong the pleasure I would 
say, "It doesn't hurt. Give me another one !" And 
sure enough, not much invitation was needed for her 
to belabour me thoroughly until my cheeks w'ere red 
and my thighs were sore, when, at last. I would give 
in to her behest. Sometimes our rough play was 
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carried.so far that Lao Ta and Lao San would tell her 
to stop, but I, who was the sufferer, would tell them 
not to meddle. 

One day when she was going out to lunch and I 
happened to be around, she asked me to fetch a pair 
of new shoes from her sister’s room and put them on 
for her. The shoes were rather small, and I had to 
twist and turn before I managed at last to get one of 
them on to her outstretched foot; and suddenly she be¬ 
came so angry that she slapped with all her might the 
face, head and neck of her adoring slave kneeling 
before her. By the time I had got the second shoe on 
her other foot, bruises were beginning to appear on my 
neck, but I merely asked gently, “Arc they comfort¬ 
able ?” To which she replied, “The right toe pinches.” 
Then, standing before her, I said, “Kick me. it will 
ease the shoe 1“ 

Now I come to her feet—her adorable feet—they 
were the most seductive imaginable. She was over 
twenty at the time, but her feet were as small as those 
of a girl of twelve or thirteen* When I had put on 
her silk stockings for her, I had caught a glimpse of 
her feet that were too delicate and white to be called 
feet, with their long, tapering toes and fleshy heels, 
which henceforth became the centre of my imaginings. 
From them the fancies rippled to an erotic dreamland 
of amazing images. Anything white and tender and 
glistening like fragrant new rice reminded me of her 
feet. "If only", I would think. “If only this bowl held 
her delicate feet, surely she would be filled with 
a strange sensation as 1 nibbled* And if she were 
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lying here before me, feeling my lips upon her feet, 
little sounds, half sighs and half exclamations, would 
escape her. Or perhaps she would turn and give me 

a clap upon the head." Whenever my thoughts 

reached this point, I would eat an extra bowl of rice. 

The relationship developed over half a year 
between anyone so vivacious and unrestrained as Lao 
Erh and a person as docile, awkward and stupid 
as myself, can easily be imagined. Moreover, I was 
hardly twenty-seven, and un-married, and therefore 
looked with confidence towards a future that would 
fulfil my dearest hopes. 

Once, when we were all sitting in the parlour of 
my friend’s house, his wife. Mrs. Ch en. had said to 
Lao Erh, “If Mr. Li becomes your husband, you will 
always have someone handy to put on your shoes and 
stockings for you. There he will be for you to vent 
your temper on day and night, to kick or to slap 
whenever you like. Wouldn t that please you ? To 
which Lao Erh replied smiling and looking at me out 
of the corner of her eye, He won t do. He s too 
stupid. He doesn’t know how to look after a person. 
I would rather be beaten by someone else as long as 
it was by a man who could make me obey him. 
When they joked in this way, I would be seized with 
such mortification and chagrin that I would have to 
seek relief in wandering alone in the street for hours 
on end. 

One Saturday evening we were coming out of a 
concert in the town hall in Shanghai, when Lao Ta 
and Lao San.left us to go to the cinema with a friend. 
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Lao Erh and I stopped before a restaurant when 
suddenly a cold blast of wind caught us, chilling us to 
the bone. I seized her hand, and with very little 
confidence in how Lao Erh would react, I pleaded in 
a trembling voice. "Let's have something hot before 
we go home." 

To my relief, she answered readily, "Let's". 

The wine and the warmth in the restaurant helped 
me^to thaw off my usual bashfulness. Glancing 
hurriedly around, I was reassured that we were alone 
in the upper dining room, and encouraged by this. I 
came near her, and looking imploringly at her, my 
trembling voice expressed my most ardent wish. "Lao 
Erh ! Do—do you understand my feelings ? If—if 
you and I—if you and I could become one !” 

She raised her eyes to mine, and with a playful 
smile hovering over her lips, she encountered, “And 
then ?" 

Filled with blind courage, I laid my lips on hers. 

Suddenly she slapped me so sharply that the room 
resounded with the blow. It was heard by the wait¬ 
ers below who came running up the stairs to ask 
whether we required anything. And I had to ask for 
the bill with unshed tears in my eyes. 

When they were gone to fetch the bill, she turned 
to me, addressing me in her normal voice and man¬ 
ner, "Mr. Li, don’t behave like that. If you do it 
again, I shall hit harder ! ’ 

And I had to pass it off as a joke, suppressing my 
feelings as best I could. 

But they must have been perfectly plain to other 
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people, and others must have also guessed the actions 
to which I was pushed by the ardour burning in my 
breast. Therefore Lao San, although she was an 
unfathomable creature of strange unpredictable 
moods, did me the good office of trying to bring me 
nearer to Lao Erh. On several occasions she took 
my part when Lao Erh had handled me too roughly 
or had gone too far in her ridicule. But in spite of 
Lao San’s reproaches being expressed in a most tact¬ 
ful manner, I was so infatuated that I could not 
appreciate them when they were levelled at the 
desirable object of my dreams, and I even considered 
the younger sister a busybody who w’as interfering lo 
something that did not concern her. 

Under these circumstances I was continually in 
the company of the four sisters for over half a year 
until that winter the sudden announcement was made 
of Lao Erh's betrothal to a university student 
from Peking. 

That happenend at the approach of China New 
Year. My feelings during the festive season were 
impossible to describe. How I lived through the 
agony of that time I don’t know. But Lao Erh did 
her best to distract my mind by dragging me out to 
dine in restaurants, or making up mah-jongg parties 
for me, or taking me to the cinema. My best friend 
proved to be the unpopular sister whom Lao Erh and 
I in moments of confidence had often called that 
gloomy devil." And this was the Lao San who had 
unexpectedly turned up in this southern port, whom 
I had chanced to meet in the drizzling rain of the 
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dead end of the year. 

While all this had been passing in my mind, I had 
been sitting in the restaurant gazing into space. I 
woke to find that my unsmoked cigarette had burnt to 
ashes, and the wine in front of me. which had been 
warm when brought in, was now quite cold. 

After making a show of eating, I returned to my 
hotel, walking slowly through the rain. There I lay 
down after the usual preparations for bed, but 
troubled by my memories. I tossed through the whole 
night without being able to sleep. 

I remembered how Lao San and I had gone to 
Soochow for the weekend, on the second day of the 
New Year, how we had sat silently regarding each 
other that evening, how she had called me over to 
her bed directly she heard me moving the next 
morning, and her intense manner when she asked me 
to pick up her clothes that had fallen on the floor. 
But with Lao Erh enshrined in my heart, I had not 
responded to her good intentions. The weekend had 
brought us no closer, and still like brother and sister, 
we had returned hurriedly to Shanghai. 

Then, after the dumpling festival of the fifteenth 
of the first moon, driven by my tortured feelings, I 
had run away without bidding goodbye to the sisters. 
Without a single piece of baggage. I had sought refuge 
among the ice and snow of Peking, trying to forget 
my past and bury it. 

The following three years. I had drifted here and 
there without ever staying more than six months in a 
single place. Tn yvcarincss-of spirit I.had .gone .with 
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the tide and perhaps had found some relief in ex¬ 
pressing my melancholy and dissatisfaction in 
the short stories that I had written. Imperceptibly 
I had become a victim of tuberculosis. And 
somehow I had come to this far southern corner of 
China where I had met Lao San so unexpectedly in the 
road, in the dark of the evening hour. Although the 
world seems big. it really is quite small for two such 
wanderers as ouersclves to meet in a corner of the 
earth. 

Thinking of the past over and over again, the long 
night turned into dawn, and I did not drop off to 
sleep until the workmen were going by my window to 
their early morning occupations, when I sank into a 
sort of stupor. 

I do not know how long I had slept when, in the 
midst of my dreams, I heard a knocking on the door. 
Clutching my bedclothes. I sat up in the bed and 
noticed that the fine rain of the night before had 
cleared. The pale rays of the sun were shining 
through the south window. 

Calling out, “ Come in ”, I waited and was surprised 
that nobody opened the door. After waiting for sever¬ 
al minutes, I pulled on my clothes and descended 
from the bed, but my feet had hardly touched 
the floor when the door was pushed open very slowly. 
And following the swing of the door, there, sure 
enough, as unfathomable and queer as ever, with a 
mysterious smile over half her face, was Lao San f 

“ Ah, Lao San ! ” I exclaimed, thoroughly delight¬ 
ed. “What brings you here so early 7” 
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" Early ! ” she retorted. “Look, the sunrays are 
already slanting in at the window ’’ 

While she was speaking, she walked slowly into the 
room, looking me up and down with a broad smile 
spreading over her face, and then, as though overcome 
by embarrassment, she went over to the window and 
stood there, gazing out of it. Outside the window 
was a balcony, and beneath could be seen the garden 
of a wealthy neighbour, with the sun shining upon the 
acacias and other trees planted there. 

It seemed to me as she stood there that she was 
thinner than when 1 had known her three years ago. 
And when she had entered, I had noticed that she was 
pale as though she had played mah>jongg late into the 
night. The lines, also, from the corners of her nose 
to her mouth were more deeply incised than before. 
But glowing from her pale face were the same ex¬ 
traordinarily black eyes that seemed to follow you 
everywhere. 

" Lao San, what arc you doing there ? “ I ex¬ 
claimed, taking a step forward after I had hastily 
buttoned my clothes. 

I gave her a slight tap on the shoulder, with the 
intention of helping her out of her coat, at which 
she also moved forward to avoid my hand, and 
turning to me, she said smiling, “I'm adding up 
accounts. *' 

“What kind of accounts so early in the morning?” 

” My gambling gains last night “ 

*' So you won ? " 

“I always win. The only time 1 lost was that 
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time with you. ” 

Ah. you still remember that. And do you 
remember how much you lost to me ? ” 

" I nearly lost my life ! ” 

Lao San! ” After a pause I added, " You 
haven’t changed a bit—you still like to talk flipp¬ 
antly of life and death. ” 

She smiled without speaking, while I offered her a 
chair and went myself to the corner of the room 
where there was a basin of water. There I proceeded 
with my morning toilet. 

After a while she cried out, " You haven’t changed 
cither. You still smoke these nasty cigarettes. ” 
Another pause followed, and then I retorted, ”It's 
a good thing you haven’t changed, so you’ve come 
here this morning. If it had been Lao Erh that I had 
happened to meet yesterday. I’m afraid that she 
wouldn’t have wanted to come here. ” 

"So, Mr. Li, you haven’t forgotten Lao Erh ?” 

"It seemes I still remember her vaguely. ’’ 

" You are generous to remember her. " 

"WclM" 

" Lao Erh has all the luck. " 

** Where is she now ? ’’ 

" I don’t know myself, but two or three months ago 
I heard that she was still in Shanghai. ’’ 

" And Lao Ta and Lao Ssu ? " 

"They’re still in the Min-tfi Li. Only I have 
changed so much. " 

That s true. But tell me, why didn't you want 
me to go to your place yesterday ? " 
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"It wasn’t that I didn’t want you to come, but I 
was afraid of gossip. There arc ever so many people 
in Ah Lu’s family. ” 

“Yes, I remember now—the name of that over¬ 
seas fellow was Lu. But Lao San. how did you take 

a fancy to that fat fellow ? ” 

" How can a person like myself be described as 
"taking a fancy" to this one or that one? It was 

just a strange dream. 

" A nice dream ?" 

"Why should there be anything nice or not nice 
about it ? 1 really didn’t realize anything myself. " 

" If you didn’t realize anything, how did you come 

to marry him ? " 

" Do you call that marriage ? I was just a present 
given to him by Lao Ta and my brother-in-law. " 

“ Lao San ! " 

"Seeing that she did not respond. I asked her 
another question. " And how did he come to die so 

young?" 

"How do I know ! He did me a bad turn." 

Judging by her manner. I realized that she did not 
wish me to question further, and so. after I had 
finished my toilet, I sat on a chair opposite her, 
smoking silently. According to my watch, it was 
already a quarter past two. My eyes stole to her 
countenance and noticed that all traces of her my¬ 
sterious smile had disappeared. With her downcast 
eyes, and the deep lines from the corners of her nose 
to her mouth, and her pale checks, she was the 
picture of a young widow recently bereaved. Guessing 
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that she was pursuing old memories, I did not 
dare to break the trend of her thoughts, and so I 
smoked on until she suddenly leaped up. declaring. 
“I'm going.” The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when she was already at the door. I hurried 
after her to keep her for a little wliilc longer. But 
she went out without even so much as casting a 
backward glance. I was leaning over the bannisters, 
asking her to wait a little, but she did not pause 
until she reached the bottom of the stairs. From 
there she raised her magnificent black eyes in my 
direction and said in such a low tone that I could 
hardly catch her words, “I’ll come again to-morrow." 

After that she found time to visit me nearly every 
day. and day by day the feeling between us became 
stronger. But whenever I tried to come closer to 
her, she would immediately escape my importunities 
either by running away or by raising a wall of defence 
between us. And so it went on until after a fort¬ 
night I had come completely under her spell. They 
say that the amorous cravings of those who arc 
suffering from tuberculosis are easily aroused, and it 
was certainly true in my case. I could not bear it 
any more, and so one afternoon I simply would not 
let her go. insisting that she must have supper with 
me. 

The morning of that day had dawned brilliantly, 
and in the afternoon, when she had come on her daily 
visit to the hotel, it had been very hot. but towards 
three or four o’clock, grey clouds had appeared, and 
at sunset a chilly wind was blowing. She seemed to 
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have come under the influence of the change of 
weather, for she lapsed into longer and longer inter¬ 
vals of brooding silence. Several times she had tried 
to leave, but with all the force of desire in my breast. 
I had insisted on her remaining, and apparently she 
had given in so far as to continue sitting with her 
head bent, silently chewing the cud of her thoughts. 

The sun had set behind the hills, and the shadows 
were creeping out of the corners of the room. But 
the little patch of sky visible through the window still 
retained a purplish glow, although a dark grey cloud 
was being drawn over it like a veil. The rising wind 
was whistling through the chinks in the window as we 
sat silently meditating in a twilight world far removed 
from the living universe. It was as though we were 
already dead, sunk in silence too deep for thought, 
lulled by the mournful surging of the sea. when sud¬ 
denly the electric light blazed upon us, affecting us 
like a thunderbolt. 


I leapt up and grasped hold of a long black cloak 
which I threw over her shoulders. From behind, I 
cupped her checks gently in my hands, but before I 


could lay my envious cheek where my bands already 
were, she also had jumped up as though startled into 
wakening from a dream, and had pushed me reeling 
away. Afraid that she would leave immediately. I 
made for the door, where my wild air of desperation 
must have aroused her mirth, for she began to laugh, 
although she still stood severely aloof in the middle 
of the room with the lamplight shining full upon her 
face. But her eyes were sparkling with amusement. 
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and the taut lines of her features had relaxed. My 
courage returned, and going close to her again. I 
encircled her figure in my long cloak with my arm. 
whispering in her car, Lao San, are you afraid of 
me ? I won’t do it again, really. And now let s go 
out and have supper together.” 

Although she breathed no word in answer, she 
allowed me to guide her gently through the doorway, 
when my arm dropped from her waist, and I let her 
precede me down the stairs. 

Winding our way through side-streets, we w'alked 
in the direction of the Bellevue Restaurant in the 
middle of the town, with the wind howling around us 
and the dead leaves rustling down on our heads. And 
through it all the street lamps sent their cold, cheer¬ 
less rays. When we arrived at the restaurant, we 
mounted to the top floor where we sat down in a 
small private room facing the sea. 

And that is how she and I were having supper 
together at the dead end of the year, which brings me 
back to the beginning of this story. Again and again 
the past has intervened, the past that drifts by like 
smoke, dissolved in the enveloping air that we 
breathe, yet its presence remains hidden, and un¬ 
fathomable, and sometimes, like a cold hand, it 
clutches the heart. 

When we were settled down to our table, I 
noticed that the wind had blown her hair into dis¬ 
order, and her thin face was paler than usual. She 
wished to discard the cloak, but I persuaded her to 
keep it on, and ordered a glass of brandy for her. 
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Under the stimulus of hot tea and brandy and the 
comforting influence of hot towel, she gradually 
revived, and her eyes again glowed with the strange, 
unapproachable expression whose secret I so much 
desired to possess. 

“It’s cold to-day.” I was the first to break the 
silence. 

"You feel it too ?” 

"Why shouldn’t I feel cold ?" 

"I thought that you were colder than the weather.” 

"Really. Lao San I" 

A long pause followed. The silence and the past 
invaded us again. Almost as though thinking aloud, 

I muttered, "Was it as cold that night in Soochow ?” 

"That is just what I wanted to ask you.” 

"Lao San, I was to blame. I was entirely to 
blame." 

As she failed to respond, I could not continue the 
conversation alone, and therefore I had to content 
myself with loading her with small attentions during 
the meal. Nevertheless I could not refrain from re¬ 
minding her of when we had been together in the 
Min-tA Li. With these old memories I hoped to fan 
the smouldering embers into flame again, but judging 
by her severe air, she was immune from my inveigling. 
In the end, grown utterly reckless and desperate, 
ready to use force yet half in tears, I refused to let 
her go and bundled her with me into a room in the 
hotel next to the restaurant. 

It was the middle of the night. The wind was 
still howling and wailing outside. Inside the room, 
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the electric light had become brighter during the 
hours when most of the world is asleep. It seemed to 
be lighting up the emptiness in my soul. And it was 
getting colder every minute. 

/She was lying beside me still fully dressed, under a 
separate cover, with her face towards the wall. I 
was weary with frustrated solicitation, for every time 
she pushed me away. And at length, under the fire 
of my pleading, she began to weepi 

Between her sobs I could hear her telling roc, as 
though the words were forced out of her, "Our—our 
affair ended long—long ago. That year if that year 
you—you had been able to—to be like now'^^hen 
then I—I wouldn’t have known so—so much—bitter¬ 
ness. I—oh do you know what I—I’ve been through 
these last years !’’ 

Here her voice became stifled with sobs, and 
drawing the cover over her head, she became wracked 
with a perfect frenzy of grief. Abashed and dis¬ 
mayed, I sat on the bed, thinking of her past, her 
unhappy marriage, the present conditions of her 
widowhood, of what she had felt for me formerly, 
and of my own lonely, wandering existence, and 
although I did not weep with her, an indescribable 
pain filled my heart. She must have sobbed half an 
hour on end while I sat meditating beside her, and 
it seemed that her tears washed me clean of all 
desire. 

When at length her sobs had subsided, I bent over 
her. 

. "Lao San’M said earnestly, “rvc been a fool again 
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not to understand your real feelings. Forgive me. I 
sec now that our time together is really past. Forget 
what I have been asking from you this evening. I 
was wrong to make you endure this. Let us forget 
the past and forget this evening. Please forgive me 1" 

While I was speaking, my head almost lay upon 
her pillow, but she made no sign of response, with her 
face still resolutely turned to the wall. It was not 
until after a very long while that she turned her head 
towards me and raised her tear-filled eyes to my face 
with an expression that was half pity and half hate. 
But to me, that glance was precious beyond words. 
The relief I felt was greater than that of a prisoner 
under death sentence when he'hears of his reprieve. 

She again turned to the wall as I settled down be¬ 
side her to wait for the dawn, and although sleep was 
impossible, nevertheless a load had fallen from my 
heart. 

The next morning she seemed restored to her nor¬ 
mal self. Her usual intriguing smile was hovering 
around her lips, and I smiled back as bravely as I 
could while little acrid drops of bitterness were 
trickling down my throat. 

As we emerged from the hotel, dawn was still 
glowing in a sky swept clear by the wind during the 
night. The sun was just rising from the sea. darting 
its rays down the deserted streets which were entirely 
empty except for the fallen leaves and a few little 
piles of ashes. 

I accompanied her to the door of the family dwell¬ 
ing where she lived. Ther« I bpth of her ice- 
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cold hands, and speaking gently. I said, "Lao San. look 
after yourself. Our chances of meeting won’t be 
many from now on." The words choked in my throat, 
and a mist rose before my eyes, so I could not be sure, 
but it seemed that she gave me a long look full of 
meaning. Then, wrenching her hands from me, she 
ran swiftly behind the house. 

That very evening I was in a steamboat ploughing 
through the choppy sea, shone on by a crescent moon 
as thin as a woman’s eyebrows. Macao was becoming 
a spot in the distance and then disappeared. I found 
myself in the company of strangers with whom I had 
nothing in common. Even their southern dialect was 
unintelligible to me, although I understood that they 
were betting on how many knots an hour the boat was 
making. So it would be through life—a lot of futile 
talk and strange faces. 
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'J^HE persojial name of Professor Yang Chen-sheng 
of Peking University, scholar, critic, novelist and 
short-story writer. A native of P'englai, Shantung. 

Yang Chen-sheng, like many of his generation who 
attended the national universities of China, took an 
active part in the May Fourth Movement which origi¬ 
nated from Peking University while he was a member of 
the Department of Chinese Language and Literature. 
After pursuing advanced in the graduate schools 

of Columbia and Harvard Universities, he engaged in 
teaching upon his return to China. Among the distin¬ 
guished appointments that he has filled, may be listed 
those of Dean of the College of Arts of Tsinghua 
University, and Chancellor of Shantung University. 
He is at present Professor of Chinese Language and 
Literature in Peking University. 

In 1915, Yfl-Ch«n, a novel of great charm, came 
from his pen, followed by a large number of short 
stories and articles published in various periodicals. 

1933-1934, and 1945-1946, he was twice editor of 
the famous Literary Supplement of the Ta Kung Pao. 

Having personally known nearly all the ivriters of 
note during the past few decades, he is an authority on 
the modern literary movement. Although not a revolu- 
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tionary, he has always kept abreast with the times and 
is at present rendering valuable service as Director of 
the Research Department of the Peking Municipal 
Writers' and Artists' Federation. 



REVENGE 


J^ITTLE Jade was just like the other girls on the is¬ 
land. Although she was already fifteen, her know¬ 
ledge was confined to the names of fishes, and whose 
boats had tiger s eyes" painted on their prows. She 
was happiest frolicking from the neighbou rs on one 
side to her cronies on the other, gathering companions 
to play knucklebones” with smooth pebbles on 
Mother Wang s flat mill stone. And whenever she 
saw a stranger, she knew no better than to stare at 
him with her eyes wide open and her finger in her 
mouth. 

When her mother betrothed her to Kao Erh, she 
was shy in his presence. This w'as the first time 
she had ever been shy in the presence of a man. If 
she met him in the street, she did not dare to stare at 
him with her finger in her mouth, but ran.home quick¬ 
ly and fastened the door. And if any of her compan¬ 
ions asked after him, she would give a vicious pinch 
and mumble something about “beggarly gossip”. 

Afterwards, another neighbour, Liu Wu, gave rich 
presents to her mother who was persuaded that he 
was a much better match. So Little Jade was betro¬ 
thed to Liu Wu. Now she was in a quandary. She 
didn t know whether she ought to run away the next 
time she saw Kao Erh. 

Three nights before Liu Wu was to have married 
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her. Kao Erh came with a party of stout fellows and 
bundled her away. She was dragged from her 
mother’s K'ang?- weeping with terror. Kao Erh 
carried her home and told her not to cry. so she 
stopped crying. After a few days, it was understood 

that she had become Kao Erh's wife. But now she 
didn’t know if she should run when she saw Liu Wu 

in the street. 

One day. Kao Erh’s and Liu Wu’s fishing boats met 
in the open sea. Liu Wu stood up in the bow and 
tried to stare Kao Erh out of countenance. He tussled 
boisterously with the oar and called it a "robber’s 
bastard." But Kao Erh rowed past in a leisurely 
manner, trolling a fishing song where pretty maids 

were mixed up with the fish. 

It happened, another time, that Liu Wu was pass¬ 
ing Kao Erh’s door when Little Jade was mending 
the fishing nets spread in the sunshine on the open 
space before their house. Liu Wu stopped and fixed 
Little Jade with his eyes, while she continued to mend 
the fishing nets with her head bent over them 
and her face as scarlet as a boiled crab. The mending 
was getting into a tangle when happily young Mrs. 
Chang came out with the baby for an airing. Only 

then did Little Jade breathe a sigh of relief and only 

then did Liu Wu swagger off around the corner. And 
Chang’s black dog. seeing that he was at a safe dis¬ 
tance. barked furiously to show his mettle. 

(1) K'ang~a brieV W under which a fire can be lit in Winter, 
^stQX&ary in 9bio** 
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Sometimes Liu Wu would burst into the small 
wineshop opposite the sea. Xhcre he would order four 
ounces of pei-kan-erh, the scorching liquor that is 
white and dry. and consume it by himself in a corner. 
Short and squat, with his face burnt to a purple cop¬ 
per burnish by the sun, he looked like a tiger ready 
to spring. If anyone glanced in his direction, he 
would stare back with resentment, and so the others 
avoided him. reserving their smiles for more pleasant 
company. Occasionally, when Kao Erh also was in 
the inn, Liu Wu's eyes would flash and he would 
bang the wine-pot and cup upon the table as though 
he had a quarrel with them. Kao Erh also, while 
conversing with the others, would laugh louder than 
necessary. But his laughter was sharp rather than cor¬ 
dial ; and in between his guffaws, he would listen to 
what the others had to say with exaggerated delibera¬ 
tion, with his chin cupped in one hand while the other 
tapped upon the table. He never lost Liu Wu out of 
the corner of his eye, and that was the reason for the 
derisive smile on his face, as much as to say, “And 
how arc you going to deal with your superior and 
better?” A tall, broad fellow, defiance became him, 
lighting his features with vigour. 

At the beginning of the second watch, Kao Erh 
would rise to his feet with the intention of going 
home. His early habits of a newly-wed never failed 
to provoke the mirth of the assembled company. But 
Kao Erh didn' t care. He would leave in the midst of 
a gale of laughter with the utmost assurance. Then a 
loud thump would be heard. It was^Liu Wu. banging 
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on the table with his wine-pot. He would order 
brusquely. "Another two ounces." The laughter died 
down while the others regarded him furtively, obser¬ 
ving him down the tw'o ounces at a single gulp and 
rise to his feet as though getting ready for a 
demonstration. 

Someone would call out. "Better go home early 
and have a good sleep." 

"The bandit !” Liu Wu w’ould roar. "My blade 
will go in white and come out red 1 You’ll sec !" 
And he would stumble heavily to the door, dragging 
his feet. Bang ! He had lurched out and the door was 
slammed behind him. 

Now it happened one afternoon that Little Jade 
climbed up the hill in search of wild vegetables. She 
returned in a hurry, with her hair tumbled and two 
bright spots on her cheeks, and scratches that had 
drawn blood all the way down her neck. When she 
was asked. "What happened ?” she refused to ans¬ 
wer and only wept. She crept home, shut the door 
and couldn’t be induced to come out. 

Kao Erh heard of it. How he managed to squeeze 
a confession from Little Jade and what it contained 
was known only to themselves. But the neighbours 
noticed that he had changed. For several days his 
eyes gleamed like lamps, and he rushed around 
everywhere like a mad dog, looking for Liu Wu, 
with a knife in the breast of his tunic. He haunted 
the little inn by the sea, where he drank as though 
his life depended upon it. When he entered, he 
would sweep the place with his eyes, and after he had 
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sat down, he would stare at the door as though his 
eyes were nailed to it. From this it would appear 
that he was waiting for Liu Wu, but there wasn’t a 
shadow of Liu Wu anywhere. 

Kao Erh w'as a blunt, rough fellow whose heart 
could be kneaded like dough. He was not afraid 
of opposition but of soft words that would make him 
immediately as amenable as a lamb. But if you upset 
his temper, you had bettor look out. Even if you 
were a rock, he would butt you to pieces, and if he 
couldn’t find the offending rock, he would smash a 
wall, a slab of stone, or anything vaguely related 
to a rock, to vent his temper. 

In his present mood, everyone had to be careful, 
especially those of the fateful name of Liu. When he 
was full of wine, he lurched around, looking for a 
fight, and then even those whose name was not Liu 
avoided him. But if he met a man who had not been 
treated fair and square, he would champion him 
without being asked and put his enemy to rout. 

These days he returned home with his belly full 
of burning liquid and his temper mounting like 
flame. Little Jade’s legs would give way when 
she heard him approach. She., did dare to ask 
a word of what he had been about^^Vrful of unpre¬ 
dictable consequences. She waite him at table 
and saw him to bed with her heartJn her mouth, for 
he cast angry looks at her and sometimes roared a 
few words of abuse. But he had never beaten her. 

Sometimes, overcome by- liquor, he wept. That 
big fellow wept in the presence of his little wife I 
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She did not dare to comfort him, for she knew that 
if she tried, his grief would immediately be converted 
into fury as scorching as hot sunrays after rain. On 
the other hand, if she let him be, he would behave as 
he had done with his mother as a child, and w'cep 
with greater abandon. The Spring rain would turn 
into a Summer downpour and sometimes into a thun¬ 
derstorm. After a few experiences, she realized 
that the best plan was to weep with him. for then it 
seemed as though his tears had been provided with 
the extra outlet of another pair of eyes. Soon he 
would calm down and climb onto the k'ang to sleep 
like a good little boy, while Little Jade lay on one 
side, hardly daring to breathe, like a mother watch¬ 
ing over her child in fear of waking him. 

The inhabitants of the island felt a tension in the 

atmosphere because of the affair, and the crowns of 

their heads became warm as they did before a 

thunderstorm. But, fortunately, nothing terrible 

happened before the Spring fishing season, and then 

they were so occupied they had no time for anything 
else. 

Under the warm Spring sun the women and 
children gathered on the beach and mended the 
fishing nets, while the men floated in their heavy 
wooden junks upon the open sea. In the daytime, 
the sea was dotted with white sails, and at night, 
innumerable lights were dancing on the restless 
waves. And on the shore, some were busy spreading 
out the wet nets, others were salting the catch, still 
Others were mending sails or repairing the fishing 
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boats. Men, women and childcrn were buzzing with 
activity like at a temple fair. The whole island 
was infected and was gay and festive with industry. 

Nevertheless, the stiff sea breeze failed to dis¬ 
perse Kao Erh’s anger, nor could a gay exterior cover 
Little Jade’s distress, nor could the bright rays of 
the sun discover where Liu Wu had hidden himself. 

On one sultry evening, the setting sun was deep 
crimson in hue. There was not a breath of wind, 
nor a single ripple on the wide green expanse of 
the sea. Above, the sky was clear for a thousand 
miles, without a wisp of cloud to break the blue 
monotony. The warm rays of the setting sun were 
reflected on the white sails of the fishing junks as 
they slid over the swell. One by one, the lanterns 
were hung out as the twilight deepened—myriads 
of dancing lights twinkling in response to the stars 
above. And the fish were leaping everywhere, 
slapping the water with their tails, making a noise 
that was music to the fishermen's cars. 

Towards the second watch, a black cloud sud¬ 
denly rose in the north-west, and they knew that 
it was the precursor of a storm. The sails were 
hurriedly furled, and they began to drag in the nets, 
but they were so full of fish that the work progressed 
slowly. When the black pall of cloud had covered 
half the sky, the gale began to blow, extinguishing 
the lanterns on the boats. And it seemed that simul¬ 
taneously the stars also had gone out. Suddenly it 
became as black as pitch, and within a few minutes 
the waves were rising like mountains, and the fishing 
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junks were being tossed about like beans in a cauldron 
of boiling water. And above the roar of the sea, a 
wailing could be heard, the wailing of the wind and 
the wailing of men in distress. 

On the island, the women and children rushed 
down to the shore, holding high the storm lanterns in 
their hands, shouting and crying into the teeth 
of the wind. The sound of wailing rose also from 
the land. 

In the midst of the confusion, boats sank and men 
were drowned. The water closed over their heads, 
and while they were driven to destruction in a watery 
grave, their women would wait in vain, wailing upon 
the shore. 

Two boats were making for the shore and were 
only an arrow’s flight away when one was dashed up¬ 
on a rock jutting into the sea. In the light of the 
storm lanterns held by the rescuers rushing to the 
spot, a body could be distinguished among the frag¬ 
ments of the boat, when the white foam curled back. 
Cries of alarm rose from the women on the shore, 
and then they saw that the body had been lifted by 
the waves and was floating near the other boat that 
also was in danger of being dashed against the rocks. 
Cries of “Rescue him, rescue him !“ could be heard on 
all sides, followed by dissenting voices shouting, “It’s 
of no use !“ But no persuasion was needed to urge a 
tall fellow standing in the other boat, who was seen 
to plunge into the boiling water and grab the floating 
body. He struck out with his other hand, but the 
boat he had left only a moment ago was already ten 
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feet away. He struggled for some minutes that 
seemed an hour, fighting with all his might against 
the tossing waves, but the boat gained distance, and 
a short time after, two lifeless bodies were floating 
near the shore. 

They were only thirty feet from where the crowd 
had gathered on the beach. Urged by the women, 
the few men in the crowd roped themselves together 
and succeeded in Iiauling up the bodies which were 
laid upon the sand. 

Who were these two locked together in death ? In 
the light of the lanterns held anxiously aloft, they saw 
that the rescuer who had plunged into the waves was 
Kao Erh, and the man whom he had striven to rescue 
was Liu Wu. But they were both lifeless and cold. 

It was a sad procession that wound its way to Kao 
Erh s I10USC where both the bodies were taken, be¬ 
cause it was nearby. Little Jade followed, weeping 
tears of grief and terror. 

A fire was soon burning in her room where the 
bodies were laid out on the b'ang. The wet clothes 
were peeled off, and the bodies were rubbed with dry 
towels in the warmth of the fire. 

After he had been rubbed for some time, Kao Erh 
was the first to regain consciousness. He opened his 
eyes and looked wonderingly around the room. Re¬ 
cognising it as his own home, he made a movement 
with his head, probably in gratitude to his deliverers, 
and his eyes were shut again. 

Half an hour later, Liu Wu also gave signs of life. 
He spat out a mouthful of water, and soon after, he 
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also opened his eyes. He struggled to sit up. and 
when his rescuers tried to push him down, telling him 
that he needed further rest, he said that he was 
allright now and could go home. Probably he realized 
where he was. 

Kao Erh, hearing him speak, could hardly believe 
his cars. He opened his eyes wide, staring in the 
direction from which the voice had come. As day¬ 
light was already coming through the paper window, 
he saw plainly that it was no other than Liu Wu lying 
on the same b'ang witli himself, no other than his 
declared enemy 1 In an instant, the situation flashed 
upon him. Here was the man he had wished was 
dead. He had been as good as dead, and he himself 
had rescued him from the jaws of death ! And he 
had done it at the risk of his own life ! He could not 
believe the evidence of his own senses. With an 
effort, he heaved himself over and examined carefully 
and wrathfully the person who was indebted to him 
for his life, and if he had had an axe ready to hand 
at that moment, he might very likely have let it fall 
with fell intent and killed the man whom he had just 
saved. 

Now that they had been revived, the others did 
not dare to leave them alone. They pressed Kao 
Erh down and forced him to lie down again. But he 
rolled from side to side, tossing restlessly as though a 
fire was raging in his heart. 

As for Liu Wu—he must have understood the 
situation also, for he continued to insist on going home, 
without daring to glance in Kao Erh's direction. 
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And Little Jade was so scared, she hid as quiet as 
a mouse until Liu Wu was safely out of the house, 
when she came out. at last, to look after her husband. 

It was already afternoon when Kao Erh woke 
from a long sleep. The storm had died down as 
quickly as it had risen, and the sun was shining through 
the window frame, lighting up millions of particles of 
dust that were sw’imming in the slanting rays. Inside 
the room, it was extraordinarily quiet. Only the sound 
of the thread being pulled through the patches that 
Little Jade was sewing onto old clothes could be heard, 
as she sat on a stool with her head bent over her 
work. Observing that Kao Erh had woken, she 
looked at him as though wanting to ask if he was 
hungry, but without speaking, she let her head fall 
back timidly over her sewing. A ray of light caught 
her cheek when she moved, making her long eyelashes 
stand out in relief, and showing the timidity of her 
glance. No longer was she the little girl who had 
sucked her finger when she saw a stranger. The hard 
experiences of life had wrought her into a woman. 

There was the sound of Kao Erh tossing on the 
k'ang, and then everything was still again. His eyes, 
however, were wide open. He stared for a long time 
at the ceiling, and then at Little Jade. His stormy 
expression gradually calmed. In Kao Erh*s soul also 
a change was taking place. 

His voice was kind when he asked Little Jade to 
bring him a bowl of gruel. She put down her sewing 
in a flurry. When she returned with the food, he had 
already sat up, leaning against the wall, and while he 
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was eating, he said in tones which had grown un¬ 
familiar, “Aren’t you tired, watching over me all 
night ? Come on the k'ang by me and rest.” 

Little Jade was startled by the attention. Not 
since her unfortunate expedition to gather wild 
vegetables on the hill had she been addressed in 
those kindly tones, nor since before that unhappy 
time had she seen such a pleasant expression on her 
husband’s face. Thoroughly puzzled, she wondered, 
“ Why has he changed so suddenly ? ’’ 

She was right in her surmise that he had changed. 
Not only was Kao Erh different, but Liu Wu also 
was strangely altered. He was no longer the Liu Wu 
of the period after Little Jade had been captured 
from him, for he was no longer so ferocious; nor 
was he the Liu Wu after Little Jade had 
gone gathering wild vegetables, for he was not 
so dangerous; still less was he the Liu Wu of 
long, long ago, for he was not so irresponsible and 
loose. Then what was he like ? He was like a 
whipped cur. going round with his tail between his 
legs. He was like an ox yoked to the plough, labour¬ 
ing all day long with his head bent. That is to say, 
he was completely changed. 

Liu Wu behaved as though he was afraid of seeing 
Kao Erh and yet wanted to see him; while Kao Erh 
was a reformed character after he had saved his man. 
He didn’t get drunk any more in the inn by the sea. 
nor was he ever heard to abuse Liu Wu. 

One day they met in the street. When Liu Wu 
saw it was Kao Erh approaching in the distance, he 
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looked instinctively up a turning that he was passing, 
but he didn’t go up it. And, again it seemed without 
his willing it. his steps slowed down as he 
proceeded straight forward, his head bent with a 
hangdog air. And, still impelled by a force greater 
than himself, he raised his head and looked at Kao Erh 
when he came up to him. and made as though he 

would speak; yet no words came. Kao Erh had 
seen Liu Wu approach, but he walked steadily on, 
neither quicker nor slower than before. He did not 
h.ing his head ; neither did he raise it in the air. He 
just walked stolidly on. And when Liu Wu looked 
at him. he returned look for look. He seemed 
to give a slight nod at what he read in Liu Wu s eyes, 
but suddenly thinking better of it, the blank expres¬ 
sion returned, and he passed at the same pace that he 
had been walking all along. After they had passed 
each other. Liu Wu looked back at Kao Erh, and then 
continued walking with his head bent. And Kao 
Erh ? He didn't look back. 

And Little Jade—what was she doing at home? 
She was gradually being restored to the Little Jade, 
of the period after she had been captured by Kao Erh 
and before she went gathering wild vegetables in 
the hills, except that she did not dare to be too joyful. 
Sometimes the thunderclouds still brooded over Kao 
Erh's brow, but the stormy days were becoming 
fewer—fair weather lasted longer—, and she was 
growing more beautiful every day. 

When the small kerosene lamp was making a red 
glow in the little inn by the sea,.and its fitful light 
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was gleaming on the rough hands of the jolly fellows 
gathered around the table on which it was placed, 
they would discuss these two—Kao Erh and Liu Wu, 
when their tongues had been loosened by a few ounces 
of pei-kan-erh. The hot point of debate was not the 
change that had come over Liu Wu, for that they 
understood. But Kao Erh's strange behaviour puzzled 
them. Some of them thought that the wind had 
been flattened out of him by the sea water ; others 
suggested that Little Jade had charmed him with a 
spell. But Yellow Beard Li Ta had another explana¬ 
tion. He was older and more experienced than tlie 
others. His left car twitched—that meant that his 
valuable opinion, naturally treasured by the otlicrs, 
was about to be announced. Grinning from car to 
car, he chortled, “Ha. ha ! You’re all like blind men 
trying to tell fortunes from people’s features. Didn’t 
you see the fight between Kao Erh and Little Black 
Lo ? When Little Black Lo knew that he was going 
to be beaten—the mean sneak—he became as agitated 
as a dog with his tail on fire. You remember ? He 
bit Kao Erh. Kao Erh was furious and pounced upon 
him like a tiger. He threw him on his back in the 
dust and was going to thump him good and hard. But 
what did Little Black do. the bastard ? He cringed, 
“Go ahead ! I’m down. Even if you kill me, I won’t re¬ 
turn a blow.” That’s what Mama’s baby said, plague 
take him. Kao Erh’s fist stayed in the air. Coffin 
in the tomb ! It didn’t move at all.’’ 

Here a disappointed voice cried out, “Little Black 
Lo stole my fish. He deserves a thrashing !’’ 
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“Who says he doesn’t”, replied Yellow Beard Li 
Ta. “But this time he was dealing with Kao Erh. 
That fellow is like the soles of Lady Wang’s shoes, 
afraid of the soft but not the hard." Yellow Beard 
paused for greater effect, then opening his little pale 
brown eyes as far as they would go. he announced, 
'Liu Wu is like Little Black Lo on the ground. Kao 
Erh can’t bring himself to hit a man when he’s already 
down." 

"Then has he forgiven Liu Wu ?’’ someone in¬ 
quired. 

"What else can he do ? Liu Wu is a soft egg now. 
Kao Erh can’t pick him up with his chopsticks." 

"Rape his mother, the bastard ! Of all the men he 
could have rescued, it happens to be the one he hates 
most." 

“That’s where the trouble lies," exclaimed Yellow 
Beard. "You haven’t the heart to kill the man you’ve 
rescued yourself. Even a snake won’t devour her 
own eggs." 

This is how the affair was discussed by the fellows 
in the inn. 

And now the Dragon Boat Festival was approach¬ 
ing. After the Spring fishing season was over, the 
fishermen’s pockets were stuffed full of dollars, and 
they were jolly like farmers after the harvest has 
come in. They had time to make merry. 

Kao Erh was returning one evening from collect¬ 
ing his debts. They were all settled and the money 
bag that he had with him was heavy with coin. His 
way passed by the inn where the red-faced innkeeper 
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Ch’en Lao-hsing, was smoking a leisurely pipe on his 
doorstep bathed in the last rays of the setting sun. A 
horde of chickens was scratching and pecking at his 
feet. A gaily-coloured cock had found a worm and 
was calling to his wives to come and share the feast, 
but apparently he only wanted them to admire him. 
for when they arrived he swallowed the juicy titbit 
himself, and stretching his neck and flapping his wings, 
he dismissed them with ceremony. 

“There’s some new Ying-k'ou just arrived, 
“Called out Ch’en Lao-hsing when he saw Kao Erh. 
“You haven’t been here for ages. Come and try it and 
tell me if it isn’t strong.” But Kao Erh was not to be 
tempted. He shook his head, although he had stopped 
before the inn door. 

“Come in", repeated Old Ch’en in his most wheed¬ 
ling manner. “Money will fall through the bottom 
of the trunk if you keep it too long. Let me treat 
you”. Turning to the apprentice, he called, "Bring 
four ounces to Uncle Kao." 

Kao Erh sat down. After three cups he didn’t 
mind having another three. The more liquor went 
down, the more his smothered feelings rose to the sur¬ 
face, and bothered by them, he lost count of how 
much he was drinking. He sat there brooding over 
bis liquor until the first watch. His legs were un¬ 
steady when at last he got up to go home, throwing his 
money bag over bis shoulder. 

At the inn door he met Little Black Lo who fixed 
him with his greedy little eyes, but paying no atten¬ 
tion to anyone. Kao Erh lurched on. 
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The money bag was heavy and the neat spirits 
were beginning to burn like oil poured onto a fire 
They had got into his legs, and now they were mount¬ 
ing into his head like flames. He blinked at the lights 
m the windows that he passed. Where one light 
should have been, there were a hundred, a thousand 
dancing sparks. He was rolling as though in a boat in 
the open sea, just like on that evening of the storm. 
Suddenly a man loomed in front of him. "It’s that 
bastard. Liu Wu" he thought. *‘I won’t save his life 
again. ’ And the feeling that had slept half-forgotten 
rose with sudden vehemence and applied the match 
to the loaded cannon. He swung Ids money bag. 
throwing it with all his force at the shadow before 
him. Ho sprang after it to where it had fallen at the 
foot of the flag mast before the temple to the 
Dragon King,® but the man had disappeared. Groping 
on the ground on his knees, he managed to retrieve 
his money bag. and as it was lying just like a pillow 
on a level bit of ground, he placed his head upon it, 
and soon was lost to the world. 

When he woke, the sun was shining ruddily on the 
top of the mast. His whole body was stiff, and his 
head was hurting from having rested so long on such a 
hard pillow. He sat up and surveyed his surroundings, 
when he noticed that he had been lying on his money¬ 
bag. It was still there. Reminded by it, he began to 
recall the events of the last evening. He remembered 
going to collect the money owing to him, and drinking 


A The Dragon King brings rain. He controls the 
and therefore is a deity to be worshipped by fishcnacn. 


weather 
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in the inn. But there was blood on the money bag. He 
felt his head carefully and wiped his nose with his 
finger. Not a trace of a wound, and his nose had not 
been bleeding. He opened the bag and counted his 
money. It was all there. 

“Strange”, he thought. “Where does the blood 
come from ?" Again he tried to remember what had 
happened, hut everything was a blank after he had 
left the inn. Wondering and muttering to himself, he 
stumbled home. 

Afterwards he heard that someone had given 
Little Black Lo a beating that night. Little Black Lo 
was very reserved on the subject and would not tell 
how it had come about. But Kao Erh did not connect 
Little Black’s swollen head with the blood on his 
money bag. And the islanders, in general were too 
busy preparing for the Dragon Boat Festival ® to 
bother much over Little Black Lo. 

With money in their pockets, they kept the festi¬ 
val in grand style. Fragrant bunches of mugwort 

were hung on every door, and stuck on the walls and 

(3) The Dragon Boat Festival—the fifth of the fifth moon, 
generally falling in June .according to the Western calendar The 
festival is of very ancient origin in which observances cmblcm.itic 
of the beginning of the hot season h.ave come to be mixed with a 
celebration in memory of Ch’ii Yuan (332-2% B.C.), China's first 
poet to emerge as an individual and generally considered her grea¬ 
test. He committed suicide by drowning in the Mi-lo River. The 
tsung-izu. sweet dumplings of a special kind of sticky rice wrapped 
in the large leaves of water reeds, arc eaten to commemorate the 
sacrifices that were cast into the river to Ch’ii Yuan’s spirit, and 
the dragon-boat races which arc staged in various parts of China 
where rivers arc abundant, symbolize hurrying to the rescue of 
Ch'ii Yuan. 

The Dragon Boat Festival is no longer listed as a national 
holiday, but is still largely observed as a family celebration in the 
home, and it is still the custom to settle debts on that day. 
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lintels and windowsills were tigers, scorpions, lizards 
and big and little centipedes cut out of coloured 
paper. All the girls were dressed in light green 
jackets and scarlet trousers, with mugwort stuck in 
their hair and sulphurate of arsenic smeared on their 
ears and lips to guard them against the vicious insects 
and diseases of the summer season. Shod in their 
new. embroidered "tiger shoes", they were a gay crowd 
when they gathered to collect shells on the sca-shore. 

Yellow Beard Li Ta, big with news, hurried over 
to Kao Erh on the morning of the Dragon Boat Festi¬ 
val. There he found Little Jade in her best clothes 
and with her cheeks gaily rouged, making tsung^tzu. 
Yellow Beard also was in a new cotton jacket of blue 
cloth, and he was at his case puffing the smoke from 
his long pipe which he had filled from the tobacco 
pouch handed him by Kao Erh. With an air of im¬ 
portance and deliberation, he stroked the stiff brist¬ 
les of his beard, inquiring, "Was there blood on your 
money bag the other night ? Tell me. And do you 
know where the blood came from ?" 

Kao Erh shook his head. 

*' I knew you wouldn’t be able to guess. " an¬ 
nounced Yellow Beard grinning with gratification. 

'* Didn’t you meet Little Black Lo when you left the 
inn the other night ? " 

To which Kao Erh nodded. "Yes. I remember 
that clearly." 

Pursuing his inquiry like a judge at a cross-ex¬ 
amination, Yellow Beard asked, Did you see anoyone 
before the temple of the Dragon King ? ’’ 
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" That I can’t remember, ” Kao Erh replied. 

“ You met Liu. Wu ” said Yellow Beard with the 
greatest deliberation. 

Little Jade, who was listening, spilt her rice all 
over the floor, while Kao Erh lept up with anger 
spouting from his eyeballs. ** What ! That bastard?” 

"Don’t get agitated,” said Yellow Beard in 
calmly reasoning tones. " Do you jump up and down 
when your boat is sailing against the wind ? You 
know it's no use. Look here, Liu Wu met you 
in front of the temple, and seeing that you were full 
of liquor, he came forward to prevent you from fall¬ 
ing—you know that fellow has a conscience now. But 
you threw your money bag at him. so he hid by the 
temple door. Then, when you went to sleep, he sat 
there on guard for fear that you might come to harm. 
You don’t believe me ? Why arc you shaking your 
head? Now listen. This is only a tiny mouse in 
front of the cart. There are more wonders to come. 
Before long. Little Black Lo. that wang-ha ‘ came 
sneaking up. His little thief’s eyes had seen that it 
was you lying there. He took your money bag and 
was running away. Well, what happened ? Liu Wu 
grabbed him from behind, and they rolled together 
like a dung-ball. Little Black wouldn’t let go of that 
money bag. Liu Wu clouted him over the head and 
nearly gouged his eyes out before he ran away. He 
was bleeding like a stuck pig. The robber robbed, ha, 
ha ! Liu. Wu put the money bag back under your head. 


(4) wang-ha —“turtle’s eggs'*, i.e. bastard. 
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But he didn’t go away. He watched over you in front 
of the temple until dawn. Not a bad fellow, after 
all. eh ?” Li Ta’s beard was standing on end with his 
enjoyment in telling his story which he had related 
without pause. With his little brown eyes gazing 
triumphantly at Kao Erh, he added, “Now. do you 
believe ?" 

Kao Erh had begun to pace up and down the 
room with his head bent, while he was listening, and 
he continued to cover the floor with his large strides 
while Yellow Beard blinked at him like an old owl. 
Kao Erh stopped suddenly in the middle of his walk, 
and addressing Little Jade, said, “Let’s ask Liu Wu 
to spend the festival with us.” 

Little Jade blushed to the roots of her hair and 
not a murmur came from her. 

• But Yellow Beard, delighted, stamped with joy. 
“ Fine, fine!” 

Turning to him, Kao Erh said, “Invite him for 
me, please, and come back with him. " 

Yellow Beard flew off like a bullet shot from a 
gun while Little Jade continued to make tsung~tzu, 
but she kept fumbling with them and scattering the 
rice on the floor. 

But somehow she managed to finish them and put 
them in the pot to steam. She was adding fuel to the 
fire when she heard Kao Erh, who was waiting outside, 
greet the guests amid a gale of laughter. As though 
fleeing for her life, she ran for refuge into the inner 
room. 

Kao Erh called to her to come out, as he entered 
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with his two guests, but it was a long, long time 
before she could be persuaded to join them, and when 
she appeared, her face was as red as a cockscomb. 
Liu Wu. also, reflected her embarrassment with his 
cheeks on fire, but he greeted her politely, while 
Little Jade couldn’t bring out a single word. She ran 
straight to the brick stove and began to busy herself 
with preparations for the meal. 

While they were eating, she waited on them, but 
the calmer she wanted to appear, the more the bowls 
and plates danced on the tray, and when she put the 
soup upon the table, half of it was spilt. 

After they had gulped down a few cups of pei~ 
kan-erh. the faces of the men became purple. Throb¬ 
bing veins stood out upon Li Ta’s neck like the mesh 
of a fishing net. and Kao Erh and Liu Wu. who had 
been too embarrassed to talk, gradually loosened 
their tongues under the influence of the strong 
liquor. Liu Wu. who had been drinking without 
stint, was the first to fall out. The more he talked 
the less distinct his speech became. But anyone 
could have understood him when he said to Kao Erh 
Elder Brother, I can t drink any more. A pot-lolly 
isn’t a wine vessel, you know. Ha. ha ! ” And 
suddenly becoming serious, he added, "I haven’t 
known what to say ever since you saved my life r 
felt that you had given me my life back, and you 
were like my own brother." And after he had 
finished his speech, the fumes seemed to clear from 
his head. It was as though a great lump, which had 
been choking him, had fallen. 
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Kao Erh listened and gulped down another 
large cup of white fire water, laughing delightedly. 
Collapsing with his arms spread across the table, he 
blinked drunkenly and contentedly at Liu Wu. “ Eh. 
eh ! Brothers—that’s it! You have another patch 
on your face. That s me. Ha, ha ! 

Their joviality infected Yellow Beard whose face, 
the colour of a dried date, was a raassof smiling wrink¬ 
les. His song of praise was, “ Let revenge be tempered 
with mercy, so enemies become like kith and kin ! ” 

Little Jade in the corner couldn’t help smiling 
too, and soon she also was laughing heartily. She was 
just going to suck her finger, and it was half way to 
her mouth, when she remembered her dignity in time. 
Her hand fell in her lap. and that was proof positive 
that she had attained to the state of womanhood. 
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'Y*HE pen-name of Mrs. Sheng Ts’ung-wen, wife of 
the famous novelist. 

Shu-iven is a native of Hofei, Anhwei. In 2932, 
she graduated from the China Institute of Woosung. 
During the war years, from 1940 to 1945, she taught 
in a middle school in Kunming to which the chief 
educational institutions of Tifirth China had emigrated. 
After the liberation, in 2949, she attended an 
indoctrination course in the Communist North China 
University which had been organised for the sole 
purpose of giving Marxist training. From there she 
was appointed to teach in the Practice School attached 
to the Normal University of Peking^ 

Her chief publication is a collection of short 
stories, entitled Lakeside. 

A number of translations from her have also 
appeared in various periodicals. 
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THE SORROW OF LITTLE HUAN 


J^ITTLE Huan left the class-room in the midst of 

a discordant jabble of voices, his whole heart 

filled with indescribable ferment. When he turned 

away, he felt twenty pairs of eyes making hot spots 

on his back, and coming from the uncomfortable eyes 

of his school-mates were invisible threads as thin as 

gossamer which he pulled after him and which, 

however hard he tried, he could not break. The 

more agitated he became, the heavier his feet 

weighed, and sweat was trickling from the roots of his 

hair all the way down his neck. His pceky little face 

had become tense and white and more sickly than 
ever. 

You would say that Little Huan had been 
naughty and broken the rules, and been made to 
stand in the corner for an hour. What brings nemesis 
down on the little pupils of primary school ? They 
don’t know their lessons, or they are caught fighting 
or using bad language, and they get a good scolding 
from the teacher. Had Little Huan done any of these 
things? If that is what you think, you are wrong, 
quite wrong. 

Then what is the matter with Little Huan ? He 
is behaving very strangely. He doesn’t seem to know 
where he is going. Look! Directly he came out of 
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the school door, he ran into a couple of rickshaws and 
then he collided with a date vendor, scattering the 
dark red fruit all over the ground, forcing the poor 
man to stoop down to rescue his wares from the dust. 

The vendor called out angrily. “ Little criminal ! 
Are you blind, not looking where you’re going ? Are 
you hurrying to have your head cut off ? 

Little Huan was really very sorry that he had 
upset the man’s wares, but when the big. tall fellow 
called out as roughly as an executioner, he became 
very frightened, and not stopping to help him gather 
the fruit as he had intended, he posted off as fast as 
his little legs would carry him. He dashed past the 
people in the street, with his satchel banging against 
him so hard that it was making bruises on his thighs. He 
ran and ran with noises like thunder in his cars, and 
didn’t stop until he reached the big road at the end 
of the street. His heart was pounding and his face 
looked as though it was on fire. 

A tram passed just before his face, with the 
driver clanging the bell like a fire-engine’s. There 
were ever so many vehicles on the main road, and 
ever so many people. And on each side was a row of 
stalls selling fruit, flowers, feather-dusters, pots and 
pans, peanuts and orange-coloured persimmons— 
practically everything you could imagine. A small 
apprentice, not much older than Little Huan, wrap¬ 
ped in a greasy apron, had just taken the corner from 
a bamboo container full of steamed buns piping hot. 
and he was crying, “Hot buns, freshly steamed, 
three coppers each.” Whereupon a coolie, who was 
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passing with the shafts of his empty rickshaw care¬ 
lessly tucked under his arms, stopped as though 
enchanted by the little apprentice’s song. He put 
down the shafts of his vehicle and after scooping a 
while in his girdle, he brought out six large coppers 
which he exchanged for two hot buns. And off he 
went again with the shafts under his armpits and the 
rickshaw tipped at a crazy angle, stuffing the buns 
into his mouth. 

Little Huan was quite dizzy. People came and 
people went. The noise of shouting and of traffic 
invaded him. Motorcars passed, raising clouds of 
dust. He tried to concentrate, and wiping the sweat 

from his forehead with his sleeve, he murmured to 
himself. "It was all a dream." 

But he knew perfectly well that it was not a 
dream. It had been horrid like the nasty dry 
weather that parched his throat. What a warm, 
sultry day it was ! If only it would rain f 

He shrugged his shoulders and adjusted his satchel 
that was nearly slipping off. Then he crossed the 
road and turned into a narrow hutung * on the further 
side. 

Almost at the end of the hutung was a large 
door composed of two enormous panels which once 
upon a time had been a cheerful red, but since then, 
they had been scorched by the sun and beaten upon 
by the rain until they were old and battered and 
a dirty brown with the lacquer peeling off in 


(1) Hutung—local name for "lone" in Peking. 
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great patches. This was the entrance to Little 
Huan's home. He lingered on the doorstep with 
a feeling of shame mounting in his heart. He 
hesitated. He didn’t want to go in. From this day. 
from this very moment, he disliked that dirty old 
front door. He positively hated someone, something. 
But who it was he hated so. he could not have said. 

The cause for these dreadful feelings in Little 
Huan had arisen that morning—to be exact, in the 
last class. Big Head Wu. their teacher, had been 
telling them about the Opium War when the foreign 
imperialists thrust opium upon us. And when wc 
had finished, he performed his usual feat at the end 
of each lesson of throwing the last*littlc bit of chalk 
that was left into the spittoon. His rules for throwing 
the chalk were the same as he had for spitting. Never 
would he do either less than five feet from the spit¬ 
toon. Directly the chalk was cast away, the children 
shut their books and sat up straight, ready to listen 
to Big Head’s grumbles. Big Head Wu loved to 
grumble, and while he told them what was wrong 
with the country, he wagged his enormous head with 
a benevolently idiotic expression that had endeared 
him to his pupils. His head would wag and wag, 
gradually approaching the climax when he would 
suddenly stop and squint through his little eyes as 
though at a hidden enemy. There he would stand 
transfixed for at least half a minute, then glare with 
a sudden awakening, and with his head wagging again 
as though too heavy to stay still any longer, he would 
deliver the inevitable peroration of every lecture: 
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To sum up. China is in a terrible condition. The 
most important thing is to strengthen the country 
and to strengthen the race. The fundamental way 
is not to depend upon the government, but for each 
one to strengthen his own body and to depend upon 
himself !” 

This peroration was as familiar to the pupils as 
Sun Yat-sen s will. They knew every word of it 
by heart. And just because they knew it so well, 
it was completely deprived of whatever meaning it 
might have originally had. But it did not follow that 
they were ever tired of seeing Big Head wag his cum¬ 
bersome noddle. The enormous bulbous dome that he 
sported at the upper extremity of his otherwise nor¬ 
mally constructed frame, was in form and proportion 
exactly like the gaily coloured clay heads of the Big 
Head Monk that you can buy at temple fairs. It had 
the same fascinatingly foolish expression. 

Usually, while Big Head was airing his discontent 
with things in general, there would be a lot of whis¬ 
pering interspersed with irrepressible giggles, and a 
few would feel impelled to keep a pictorial record on 
their exercise books. There was a set formula for 
drawing him. His features had to be flat; his head 
had to be of the required size ; and his eyes were 
composed of two curved lines. And directly he was 
safely out of the door, the whole class would sing in 
unison, 

“Big Head Teacher eats to get strong. 

His dumplings are round and his noodles are long." 

But today it was quite different. When I say 
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" different”. I mean as far as the pupils were con¬ 
cerned. Big Head was just the same. He had his 
grumble and he had his wag. and he started his 
peroration with “To sum up " But there were no 
giggles and no whispering. And when he had finished, 
the eyes of the whole class silently escorted him 
out of the room. The children remained hushed, 
with something choking in their throats, so that they 
couldn’t sing their usual little song. They seemed to 
have forgotten their habit when school was over. 
As a rule, immediately the teacher was out of the 
room, there started a yelling and a shouting, and a 
banging and a tussling, and a hopping and jumping 
like monkeys let out of a cage. But today, they 
were absolutely quiet, each one weighed down by a 
leaden lump in his heart. 

Wang Ch’un-Iiang. the naughtiest of the lot, was 
strangely reserved today. He only fiddled with a 
pencil, scribbling the characters for " Opium destroys 
the country ”, “Opium fiends”, “Traitors”, all over 
his new copy book. He was doing it mechanically 
as though under a spell. Li Wen-hui. his bosom 
accomplice in mischief, oppressed by the serious 
atmosphere that had fallen upon the class, tried to 
make grimace, but observing the stern expression 
on Wang Ch'un-liang’s face, he pulled it back 
apologetically. 

Such solemnity, however, could not last. It was 
merely the hush before the storm. Someone started 
it by crying out, “ You’ve all heard the words of 
Teacher Wu, Down with aU"Dpium fiends I ’’ 
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Chou Licn-ti had climbed onto the teacher’s 
platform and he was writing “ Down with opium 
fiends !” on the blackboard. 

In a moment, everyone was shouting, “Down with 
opium fiends! ”, and pandemonium had broken 
loose. They were collecting their books and stuff¬ 
ing them into their satchels, looking for pencils 
and India rubbers on the floor, running over the 
teacher’s platform, making it sound as though an 
army of carpenters was putting up scaffolding and, 
in between, cursing opium fiends as the prime 
debauchees of the great Chinese race. 

Wei Chin-pao confessed unashamedly, “My 
grandpa smokes opium, but he’s so strict with me I 
don’t dare to tell him to stop. “ 

’ I have a way, I have a way! “ exclaimed his 
cousin, Liu Chia-jung. Her face flushed with ins¬ 
piration, she sidled over and began to outline her 
plan. 

Little Huan, who had overheard them, turned 
pale, and he collapsed in the seat just vacated by 
Liu Chia-jung as though his knees had suddenly 
given way. Then, turning to the big boy next to 
him. and pulling a corner of his jacket to attract his 
attention, he said furtively, ** Chao Min-td, I want 
to ask you something. ’’ And while he spoke, a red 
tide of embarrassment flooded his usually pale little 
face. 

** Well ? " said Chao Min-t6 expectantly, thrust¬ 
ing a bright metallic pencil into his breast pocket. 

I want to know**if a person smokes opium 
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because he’s ill. is that being a traitor ? ” The words 
came hesitantly, diffidently from Little Huan. 

Chao Min-td really didn’t know how to answer. 
He was the elder brother of the class and took his 
responsibilities seriously. 

But Liu Chia-jung, who was plotting with her 
cousin how to convert their debauched grandpa, had 
overheard Little Huan’s question, and she shrieked 
without a shadow of doubt, “ Of course he is ! Of 
course he is a traitor! ” All opium fiends arc 
traitors helping to destroy the country. They’re 
black sheep. They’re beasts. If a person is ill, 
can’t he go to the doctor? If he has a craving for 
opium, he must try to break himself of the habit, and 
if he doesn’t, he is a traitor ! ” 

Carried away by her ardour. Liu Chia-jung did 
not notice the effect of her speech until after she 
had finished. Then, confronted by the tense ex¬ 
pression on Little Huan’s face, she stuck out her 
pink tongue and retired precipitately to her cousin’s 
seat. 

But another member of the class, Wang Hsin-an, 
had been a close observer, and being impartial, 
had summed up the situation. With his curiosity 
aroused, be wanted to know details. 

*'Little Huan”. be asked, ” is your Grandpa also 
an opium smoker ? ” 

” I haven’t any grandpa, ” muttered Little Huan. 

” Then your papa ? ’. 

Little Huan shook his bead. 

” Your ma ? ” 
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Litttle Huan s chin sank onto his breast in silent 
assent. 

Realizing Little Huans predicament, the curses 
against opium fiends froze on the children's lips. 
Only Liu Chia-jung, unabashed, made things worse. 

" Don't take it so to heart. Little Huan", she 
cried, trying to comfort him. You're not an opium 

smoker yourself. Were not against you, so why 
worry (" 

"Shut up I" cried Wei Chia-pao. pulling his 
busy-body cousin out of harm's way. 

One by one they sneaked away, obeying the primi¬ 
tive instinct to abandon the wounded of their kind. 

Little Huan sat rooted to his seat in bitter isola¬ 
tion. They were still whispering about him. 

" No wonder he's so thin ! He has the poison in 
his veins !" 

"That's right—the poison in his veins !" 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. If only he had 
been an eagle and could have broken through the roof 
and soared into the blue sky I He would have flown, 
far,faraway and never returned. But dragging his 
heavy feet down the corridor, he was doomed to re¬ 
main upon the withering earth. Passing a classroom, 
he heard the children inside singing, their fresh young 
voices rising delicately into the air. 

Lessons are over, 

The sun’s in the' west, 

Then to rest. 

Father and mother 
Love me best." 
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And it seemed that they were taunting him. They 
all had kind parents whom they could be proud of. 
Only he had the poison in his veins. 

He had rushed down the street, anywhere, to get 
away from the taunting voices. But as he neared his 
own front door, his steps had become slower and 
slower. He didn’t want to go home for he knew what 
would be waiting for him there. 

Of course he didn’t blame his mother. When his 
mother had seemed different from other people with 
her hair always in a tangle, spending her days and her 
nights prone on the opium couch, he had longed for 
her to put on a nice clean dress and take him to the 
park as he had seen other mothers do with their 
children. And he had asked, “Mother, why do you 
smoke opium ?“ 

He had always been answered by a long sigh, 
followed by a pause. And then. “Little Huan, you 
don’t understand. Your mother is ill. It can’t be 
helped." 

Hearing her sigh, Little Huan’s heart had melted 
with pity, and to show his sympathy, he had lain 
quietly opposite his mother, gazing silently at her 
withered features, as yellow as old parchment, know¬ 
ing perfectly well that when she had had her fill of 
opium and her energy was revived, she would begin 
her usual railing against his father. Little Huan 
didn’t like to hear her scolding, and it might even be 
described as a penance which he endured only because 
of his sympathy for his mother. But those long 
sessions bad brought them close together, so that 
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taking his mother s part, he had come to hate the army 
officer, now living in another province with three 
concubines, who was the unkown father who had 
deserted his mother. 

Having kicked the dust on the doorstep for a long 

time, a sudden resolution came to Little Huan. He 

would go in boldly and ask his mother to give up 
opium. 

With the energy of his new-born resolve, he ran 
to his mother’s door and lifted the curtain 

“Mother !" 

Inside it was dark, and the sweet, heavy, pungent 
odour of opium was wafted to his nostrils, but the 
smell was so familiar that he hardly noticed it. On 
the bed flickered a small light. Day in and day out. 
wet or fine, that light had burnt throughout the few 
years of Little Huan’s life. 

He approached the bed. calling again to his 
mother. And the woman whom he addressed by that 
sacred name continued to suck in the smoke greedily, 
letting it emerge in two long streams from her nose! 
As the opium pellet dissolved at the fire, her sucking 
caused a bubbling, hissing noise. She moved her head 
slightly when she heard Little Huan call, but without 
taking the thick ivory mouthpiece of the opium pipe 
away from her lips. 

Little Huan knelt on the low wooden footrest 
before the bed and gazed at his mother. She conti¬ 
nued to smoke until she had absorbed the drug from 
five pellets. She may have sunk into unconsciousness 
with her eyes half open. But after a while, she looked 
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in Little Huan’s direction and yawned, exposing two 
rows of jagged black teeth. 

“Little Huan. why are you gaping at me like that ? 
Go and play with Amah Chao.” After she had fini¬ 
shed speaking, she shut her eyes again. 

“No, I don’t want to go”, refused Little Huan, 
climbing upon the opium couch and settling down 
opposite his mother. He was planning how to open 
the subject that was burning in him. He was full of 
confidence, arguing that if his mother loved him she 
would be willing to listen, and so he waited patiently 
for her to awake, observing his mother’s untidy hair, 
her grey, wrinkled face, and counting the loose 
buttons on the front of her gown. One, two. three ! 
There were always three left unbuttoned just below 
her chin. She was starting to snore now, and her 
dry fingers, discoloured with opium, twitched from 
time to time. 

Getting impatient, he called. “Mother !’’ 

No answer. 

He called again. 

The old eyes opened grudgingly until two slits 
appeared. The pale lips moved almost impercep¬ 
tibly, and then torpor descended again. 

A voice was crying into Little Huan’s ear, “Opium 
fiends ! Black sheep I Beasts I Traitors !" Driven by 
the voice, he became animated and shook his mother 
by her arm. “Mother, wake up !” 

“A plague on you I” cursed her cracked voice. 
“You won't let one sleep in peace." And having 
awoken, she picked up the metal needle upon which 
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her opium was cooked. 

Immediately Little Huan thrust out both his 
hands and clasped them around the withered old one 
that was holding the opium stick. "Mother, don’t 
smoke", he implored. "Why do you always smoke 
opium ?" 

His mother sighed. Mei-yu-fa-tzu." (It can’t be 
helped). 

But today Little Huan’s heart had hardened. 
He thought. "When you’ve had enough opium, you 
sleep, and when you’ve slept enougli. you have some 
more opium. When the drug has given you energy, 
you rail at father. And so it goes on every day." 
But his voice was still gentle as he said, "Who says 
so ? A lot of people have given up the habit." 

"Rubbish, child. Your mother has smoked opium for 
twenty years. Give it up I Give up your grandma !" 
And the wizened old hand began to scoop up the 
thin opium paste and cook it on the metal needle, 
twirling it with the utmost concentration. 

Nothing was heard for a long time except the hiss 
of the burning opium. But after she had satisfied 
her craving for a second time, the withered face 
turned cowards Little Huan, and the yellow fingers 
were thrust out. They felt his little hands, his face, 
his neck. The hoarse voice croaked, "Amah Chao I 
Amah Chao ! You’ve forgotten again. Why didn’t 
you dress the young master properly before he went 
to school. He's caught cold again !’’ 

Amah (Thao hurried in with her hands white with 
dough. 
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Exaggerating her annoyance. Little Huan’s mother 
ordered. "Put some more clothes on the child and 
take him to play in the kitchen." 

Understanding that the mistress wanted to 
be relieved of him, the amah pulled Little Huan. 
saying, "Come into the kitchen and help me make 

dumplings." 

Little Huan followed her mechanically, overcome 
by superior force. But when he reached the threshold, 
he threw off Amah Chao’s hand, and hugging the 
frame of the doorway, he refused to budge. Scenes 
and sounds surged upon him. Big Head Wu lecturing 
on the Opium War, his schoolmates shrieking, "Opium 
fiends arc traitors—Can’t you go to the doctor when 
you are ill ?—Illness is no justification ! ’’ Wave 

upon wave of shrill sound attacked him. “Fiends > 
Beasts 1 Traitors !” 

When Amah Chao pulled him again, hot tears 
welled up and fell upon her hand. 

What’s the matter with the child ?" she ex¬ 
claimed impatiently. But what could she know of 
the sorrow in Little Huan’s heart ? 
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Chiefly known as a novelist, hut also a short-story 

writer, playwright and poet. 

Lao She is of Manchu descent and a native of 

Peking. 

After teaching for several years, he accepted an 
appointment as instructor in Chinese at the School of 
Oriental Studies of London University. In England, 
he became acquainted with Hsa Ti-shan who had 
acquired literary recognition under the pen-name of Lo 
Hua-sheng, and through the latter's recommendation, 
his first novel, The Philosophy of Old Chang, was 
published in 1926 in the Short Story Maga^xine. 

After returning to China, Lao She taught in 
various umver5ities, and within a very short time 
produced a series of novels that made him famous. 
Among them the mo5t interesting are The Two Mas. 
Chao Tzu Yueh. and The City of Cats, all written in 
a satirical vein and showing an extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of the local colloquialisms of Peking. 

During the anti-Japanese war, he helped to or¬ 
ganize the National U^riters' Anti-Aggression Asso¬ 
ciation of which he became the first president. The 
exigencies of war-propaganda made him t«rn to 
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drama as a more telling meayis of expression. The 
State Comes First, written in collaboration with Sung 
Chih-ti, was his first experiment in that line, followed 
by several other plays. His long narrative poem. 
North of Chicnmen Pass, describes his impressions on 
a journey from Sian to Lanchow. 

The most famous of his novels is Lo-to Hsiang-tzu 
( Rickshaw Boy ) which has been translated into 
English, and of his later work the most notable is This, 
My Life, a novelette which has a policeman as its 
central figure, and two plays. Fang Chcn-chu and The 
Dragon Whisker Drain, both written from the 
proletarian point of view. 



THE HORNED MOON 

I 

Y^s ! I have seen the horned moon again, a pale 
golden hook hanging coldly in the sky. How many 
times have I seen a horned moon just like this one— 
how many times ! It has brought me so many 
different feelings, so many different associations, 
when I have sat still looking at it, and time and 
again it has hung slanting among the azure clouds 
of my memory. It awakens my memory like a gust 
of wind blowing open a slumbering flower. 

II 

The first time, the horned moon with chilly 
vapours was really chilly. The first time it came 
into my universe, it was galling and bitter ; its faint 
halo of pale golden light reflected my tears. I was 
only about seven then, a little girl in a short red, 
padded tunic, wearing a small cap that Mama had 
made me, of blue cloth with a pattern of tiny 
flowers, I remember. Leaning against the high 
wooden threshold of the narrow room, 1 gazed at the 
horned moon. Inside, there was a smell of medicine, 
of smoke ; Mama's tears were there and Dad’s illness. 
I was alone on the porch, gazing at the horned moon 
—nobody looked after me. nobody could bother to 
give me my supper. I knew the sorrow in the room, 
for they were talking about Dad’s illness, but I felt 
my own sadness more deeply—I was cold, hungry, 
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none paid any attention to me. I stood there until 
the horned moon sank down the sky. There was 
nothing left—I couldn't help the tears flowing. But 
my sobs were pressed down by Mama’s. Dad— 
there were no sounds coming from him any more— 
his face was covered with a piece of white cloth. I 
wanted to lift the white cloth and look at Dad again, 
but I didn’t dare. There was only that little bit of 
room, all taken up by Dad. Mama put on a white 
gown,” and they put one with unhemmed edges 
over my red padded tunic. I remember, because I 
kept tearing the frayed edge and pulling out the 
threads. They were all very busy, crying and 
shouting, weeping bitterly, but there wasn’t much to 
do. and it didn’t seem that it was worth making all 
that noise and fuss. Dad was put into a coffin 
consisting of four thin planks full of chinks. Then 
five or six men carried him away. Ma and I 
followed weeping behind. I remember Dad. I remem¬ 
ber Dad’s wooden box. That wooden box put an 
end to everything that was Dad. Whenever I 
thought of him, I would think that I would have to 
open that wooden box to sec him. but it was buried 
deep, deep in the earth. I knew perfectly well that 
he was buried in that bit of ground outside the city, 
but at the same time he was like a drop of water 
fallen on the ground—forever difficult to find again. 

Ill 

Ma and I were still wearing white gowns when 

(1^ White gown—white the colour of mourning in China- 
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I saw the horned moon again. It was Winter; 
Mama took me to visit Dad’s grave. Ma was holding 
a very thin string of paper money.* Ma was 
especially nice to me that day. When I was tired of 
walking, she carried me pickaback, and at the city 
gate she bought me a lot of roasted chestnuts. Every¬ 
thing was cold, only the chestnuts were hot. They 
were too precious to cat: I warmed my hands with 
them. I can’t remember how far we went, but it 
must have been very far, very far. The day of 
Dad s funeral I didn't realize it was so far, perhaps 
because there were so many people that day. This 
time, there were only Ma and myself. Ma didn’t 
speak, and I didn’t want to make a sound either. 
Everything was bare and deserted: that path of 
yellow earth was so deserted that it had no end. The 
winter day was short. I remember the grave, a little 
mound of earth—there was a high ridge in the dis¬ 
tance. and the sun was slanting down on the ridge. 
Mama didn’t seem able to look after me any more; 
she put me on one side and wept, clasping the top of 
the earthen mound. I sat beside the grave, turning 
over the chestnuts in my hand. Ma wept for some 
time: then she burnt the little pile of paper she had 
brought. The burnt paper swirled in a spiral before 
my eyes, then settled down lazily on the ground. 
There was hardly any wind, but it was very cold. 
Mama was sobbing again. I was longing for Dad too, 
but I didn’t feel like crying for him; eventually it was 

(2^ Paper money—to burn to the dead, generally silver' 
coloured paper folded in the form of sycee (ingots). 
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Mama's pitiful sobbing that made my tears fall. I 
caught hold of Mama’s hand, "Don’t cry. Ma, 
don’t cry !” Mama sobbed more pitifully than 
ever. She crushed me to her breast. The sun 
was setting so quickly we could sec it sinking. Not a 
soul was around except the two of us. Ma and I. Ma 
seemed to be afraid suddenly; with tears still in her 
eyes, she pulled me and we started walking. We 
went a long way before she glanced back, and I turned 
round also—I couldn't tell where Dad s grave was, 
there was nothing but graves this side of the ridge, 
mound after mound, right to the foot of the ridge. 
Mama sighed. Wc hurried away, but we hadn t 
reached the city gate when I saw the horned moon. 
It was dark all around, not a sound from anywhere; 
only the horned moon sent forth a cold light. I was 
tired out. Mama picked me up and carried me. I 
don't know how wc entered the city, I only 
remember vaguely that there was a horned moon in 

the sky. 

IV 

When 1 was just eight. I had already learnt how 
to pawn things. I knew that if we didn’t get money 
through pawning, wc two Ma and I wouldn t have 
anything to cat. for if Mama had any other way out. 
she wouldn’t send me to the pawnshop. So I knew, 
whenever she handed me a small packet, you couldn t 
scrape another spoonful of gruel out of our cooking 
pot. Sometimes our pot was as clean as a virtuous 
widow. That day I was taking a mirror. Only that 
one thing it seemed we could dispense with, ahhough 
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Mama used it every day. It was a spring day; our 
padded clothes had gone to the pawnshop immediate¬ 
ly after we had taken them off. I took the mirror. 
I knew how to be careful, to be careful and go 
quickly, for the pawnshop shut early. I was afraid of 
the big scarlet door of the pawnshop, of the big. long, 
high counter. My heart beat directly I saw that door. 
But I had to go in. almost to climb in. for the heavy 
wooden threshold was so high. I had to use all 
my strength to hand up the things, and I had to cry 
out. "To pawn ! To pawn !" When I got the pawn 
tickets, I knew how to hold them carefully and go 
home quick, quick, knowing that Mama was anxious. 
But that day, the pawnshop didn't want the mirror; 
they told me to submit another "number". I under¬ 
stood what they meant by a "number". Hugging the 
mirror. I ran home for all I was worth. Mama began 
to cry. She couldn't find anything else to pawn. 
Being used to that little room, I had always thought 
that there were plenty of things around, but when I 
helped Mama to look for something to pawn, I began 
to realize that we had very few things, very few 
indeed. Mama didn't want me to go again. "But, 
Mama, what shall wc cat ?" Mama, weeping, held 
out the silver pin from her hair—only this one object 
was made of silver. I knew that she had pulled it 
out several times before, but she couldn’t bring her¬ 
self to give it to me to pawn. This was a piece of 
jewelry that granny had given Mama when she 
married. Now she gave it to me and told me to put 
down the mirror. I ran as fast as I could to the 
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pawnshop—that terrible front door was already 
tight shut. I sat on the doorstep hugging the silver 
hairpin. Not daring to sob out loud. I looked at the 
sky—ah ! again the horned moon was reflecting my 
tears ! I had cried a long time when Mama came to 
me through the shadows. She clasped my hand—oh ! 
what a warm hand ! I forgot all my bitterness, even 
my hunger: everything was alright as long as I 
Mama’s warm hand. Through my sobs I said, Ma, 
let’s go home to bed. We’ll come back tomorrow 
morning." Mama didn’t make a sound. After 
walking for a while. I said "Ma ! Look at this horned 
moon. The night that Dad died, it was crooked like 
this. Why is it always crooked ?’’ Ma still didn t 
breathe a word, but her hand was trembling a 


little. 


V 


Mama was washing other people’s clothes all day 

long. I was always wanting to help Mama, but I 
didn’t know where to begin. I could only wait for 
her to stop; I wouldn’t go to bed until she had 
finished. Sometimes the horned moon had already 
risen, and she was still hard at it. All those stinking 
socks as hard as leather were sent by shop appren¬ 
tices. When Mama finished washing this leathery 
stuff, she had lost all her appetite. I sat beside her. 
gazing at the horned moon; the bats were fluttering 
in and out through its rays like shuttles threaded 
with silver thread, and quickly they dropped into the 
darkness again. The more I pitied Mama the more 
I loved the horned moon, for it made me a Uttie 
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happier when I was gazing at it. It was best of 
all in the summer, for it was always chilly like 
a bow of ice. I loved its pale reflection on the 
ground—you could hardly see it. it was so vague, 
so faint—but when it wasn’t there, the ground 
seemed darker than ever, the stars were extraordi¬ 
narily bright, and the flowers more fragrant. There 
were lots of flow’ers in our neighbour’s garden. A 
tall acacia was always shedding its flowers into our 
courtyard like a flurry of snow. 

VI 

Mama’s hands have gone scaly like a fish. I ask 
her to scratch my back, but I don’t dare to bother 
her often. Her hands have become coarse through 
the washing. She is thin. The smell of the stinking 
socks often makes her lose her appetite, so she won’t 
cat. I know that something has to be done about it. 
I know. She often pushes the pile of dirty clothes 
on one side and sits brooding. She mumbles to 
herself. What arc her plans ? I can’t guess. 

vn 

Mama warned me not to be obstinate, but to be 
good and call him "Dad”. She had found a Dad for 
me. This was another Dad, for one Dad had already 
been buried in a grave. When Ma warned me, she 
was looking in another direction. With tears in her 
eyes, she said, ”1 can’t let you die of hunger I" Oh ! 
It was because she wanted to save me from starving 
Ma had found me another Dad I I didn't understand 
much : I was rather afraid ; also I had some hope that 

I wouldn’t be hungry any more. What a coinci- 
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dence—when we left our little room there was a 
horned moon hanging in the sky. This time the 
homed moon was brighter than it had ever been, and 
more frightening. I was leaving this little room that 
I had become used to living in. Ma was sitting in a red 
bridal chair ; a few drummers and trumpet blowers 
went in front making a horrid noise. The chair was 
in front; I was following behind with a man ; he was 
dragging me by the hand. The terrible horned moon 
was giving forth a faint light which seemed to be 
trembling in the cold wind. Very few people were in 
the street ; only the homeless dogs were barking at 
the drummers. The chair went very fast. Where 
was it going ? Was it taking Ma outside of the city, 
to the graveyard ? The man was pulling me along ; 
I was panting, wanting to cry and not able to. The 
palm of the man’s hand was sweating, it was as clammy 
as a fish. I wanted to call out "Ma". but I didn’t 
dare. In a moment, the horned moon was like the 
slit of an eye that is almost shut. The chair went 
down a narrow lane. 

VIII 


I don't seem to have seen the horned moon for 
three or four years. The new Dad was good to us. 
He had two rooms ; he and Ma lived in the inner 
one ; I had the outer one where I slept on a bed of 
wooden boards. At first I wanted to sleep with 
Mama, but after a few days I grew fond of "my own 
little room. It had white walls, a long table and a 
chair. All these seemed to belong to me. My bed¬ 
ding also was thicker and warmer than before. Mama 
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also gradually became a little fatter, there was 
colour in her cheeks, and the scales fell off her 
hands. I hadn't pawned anything for a long time. 
The new Dad made me go to school, Sometimes he 
played with me. I don't know why I didn’t like to 
call him Dad . although I knew that he was very 
lovable. He seemed to understand my shyness ; he 
often laughed at me in a funny way. When he 
laughed, his eyes were very attractive. Still Ma 
secretly told me that I must call him Dad, and I 
didn t want to be too difficult. I understood in my 
heart of hearts ; Ma and I now had enough to cat 
and to drink, all because there was this Dad ; I 
understood. That s right, I can’t remember having 
seen the horned moon during these three or four 
years ; I may have seen it, but I can’t remember. 
The horned moon when Dad died, and the horned 
moon in front of Mas bridal chair I can never for¬ 
get. That faint light, that chilly vapour, arc always 
in my heart, clearer than anything, like a piece of 
jade that I can touch if I stretch out my hand. 

IX 

I loved going to school. I always thought that the 
school was full of flowers, but actually there weren’t 
any ; only whenever I thought of school. I thought of 
flowers, just as' whenever I thought of Dad’s grave. 

I thought of the horned moon outside the city, hang¬ 
ing in the slight wind sweeping the countryside. 
Mama loved flowers although she couldn't afford to 
buy them ; but whenever anyone gave her a blossom, 
she would be delighted and wear it in her hair. I 
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picked a flower or two for her sometimes—with a 
flower in her hair. Ma looked very young from be¬ 
hind. When Ma was glad. I was glad too. I was 
happy at school. Perhaps, because of this, school 

made me think of flowers. 

X 

The year just before I graduated from Primary 
School. Ma made me go to the pawnshop again. I 
don’t know why the new Dad suddenly went away. 
And Ma didn't seem to know where he had gone to. 
Mama told me to continue attending school ; she 
thought that Dad would come back soon. But after 
many, many days, he still didn’t come home ; there 
wasn’t even a letter from him, I was afraid that Ma 
would have to wash stinking socks again. The 
thought was dreadful ; but actually this was not 
Ma’s intention. She still dressed up nicely ; she still 
wore flowers in her hair—strange ! She didn t weep ^ 
on the contrary, she liked to smile-why ? I couldn t 
understand. Several times, when I came home from 
school. I found her standing at the front door. Not 
long after, a man called out "Hey !" to me in the road 

_“Hey, take a message to your Ma ! Then, ney, 

are you on sale, you delicate little one ?" My face 
flushed as though it was on fire ; I hung my head so 
low it couldn't go any lower. I understood, but I 
couldn’t do anything about it. I couldn’t ask Mama 
about it. I couldn’t. She was very kind « 
sometimes she urged me gravely. Study ! Study ! 
Ma couldn’t read or write : why should she urge me 
like that to study 7 I was suspicious, and from my 
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suspicions I often reflected that it was because of me 
that Ma did those things. Ma had no better way. 
When I got suspicious. I wanted to revile Mama. 
Then, thinking it over, I wanted to hug her and 
entreat her not to do it again. I hated myself for not 
being able to help Mama. Therefore I was led to 
think of what use would I be after I had graduated 
from Primary School ? I had inquired of my school¬ 
mates. Some of them had told me, several of those 
who had graduated last year had become concubines. 
Tlicy told me that one of them received people in her 
house ! I didn t understand very well, but from the way 
they said it I guessed that it wasn’t nice. They seemed 
to know everything, and they liked to talk furtively 
about what they knew perfectly well wasn’t proper. 
All this made their faces flush with a delicious satisfa¬ 
ction. While I became even more suspicious of Mama 
was she waiting for me to graduate in order to—? 
When I thought of that, sometimes I didn't dare to 
go home. I was afraid to see Mama. Mama some¬ 
times gave me money to buy my own breakfast. I 
wouldn’t spend it : I went to early gym with my 
stomach empty ; I often fainted. When I saw other 
people cat, how delicious the food seemed I But I had 
to save my money. Supposing Mama wanted me to—> 
I could always run away if I had money in my hand. 
At my richest, I had nearly twenty cents ! At that 
time, even in the daytime I would glance at the sky, 
looking for ray horned moon. If the bitterness in my 
heart could have been expressed by an outward form, 
it would have taken the shape of the horned moon. It 
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hung suspended alone in the grey-blue sky. with 
nothing to lean against, nothing to support it. giving 
out a pale, tender light, soon to be wrapped in dark¬ 
ness. 

XI 

What made me feel worst of all was that gradually 
I learnt to hate Mama. But whenever I felt hate for 
her welling up. somehow I always thought of how she 
had carried me pickaback when we went to visit Dad s 
grave. And when I thought of that, I couldn t hate 
her any more. But I had to hate her. My heart was 
like““it was like the horned moon, bright for such a 
little time, while the darkness was without end- There 
were men often in Mama’s room now ; she didn’t 
pretend with me any more. They looked at me with 
the eyes of rapacious dogs, with their mouths water¬ 
ing and their tongues hanging out. In their eyes I 
was a delicious morsel, I realized. In a very short 
time I had suddenly become aware of a lot of things. 

I was conscious of my own body, and I knew how to 
protect myself. I had a strength in me that could 
protect me. that also could be my undoing. I was 
hard and soft by turns. I didn’t know what to do. I 
wanted to love Mama—at this time there was such a 
lot I wanted to ask Mama, I needed her comfort, but 
just at this very time I had to avoid her, hate her, 
otherwise I would be lost. When I couldn t go to 
sleep. I reflected coldly and calmly. Mama should be 
forgiven. She had to put food into our two mouths. 
But this thought made me want to refuse ever again 
to cat the food that she placed before me. Thus my 
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heart blew hot and cold ; like a winter gale it became 
more turbulent after a short period of calm. Between 
whiles I waited calmly, but when my anger over¬ 
whelmed me, I couldn’t hold it back. 

XII 

Events developed so that I wasn’t able to think of 
a good plan before they turned worse Mama asked 
me. “Well?”—if I really loved her. Otherwise she 
couldn’t look after me any morc^ This wasn’t like 
something that Mama could have said, but she really 
did say it. just like that. She stated very clearly, 
“Soon I’ll be getting old. After a couple of years, 
they won’t want me even for nothing !’’ It was quite 
true. Lately, Mama had put a lot of powder on her 
face, but it couldn't hide her wrinkles. She wanted 
to advance a step, to do her duty by one man only. 
She didn’t have the energy to give pleasure to a lot 
of men. For her own sake, if anyone wanted her—it 
was the owner of a bread shop who was willing to 
take her—she ought to go immediately. But I was a 
big girl already ; it wasn’t so easy for me to go to her 
new home, trotting behind her bridal chair like I had 
done when I was small. I had to make plans to 
settle myself. If I was willing to “help” Mama, she 
needn’t take this step, for I would take her place as 
the bread earner. To take her place and earn 
money I was very willing to do, but that way of 
earning money made me tremble. What did 1 know 
that I could earn money like a middle aged woman 1 
Mama's heart was hard, but money was even harder. 
Mama wasn’t forcing me to go that way ; she told me 
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to choose for myself—either to help her or each of us 
two. mother and daughter, would have to go her own 
way. There were no tears in Mama’s eyes—they had 
dried a long time ago. What should I do ? 

XIII 

I’ve spoken to the school principal. The principal 
is a woman of over forty, plump and rather stupid, 
but warm-hearted. I really have no other way. 
otherwise how could I have told her about Mama ? 
I’ve never been intimate with the principal. When I 
was telling her, every word was like a red-hot coal- 
ball scorching my throat ; I got hoarse ; I had to 
force out the words slowly, one by one. The princi¬ 
pal was willing to help. She can’t give me money, 
only two meals a day and a place to sleep in the 
school with the amah. She said I could help the 
secretary, but not immediatly. as I still need to 
practice my calligraphy. Two meals a day and a 
place to sleep have solved a problem as immense as 
the universe. I needn’t be a drag on Mama now. 
This time. Mama didn’t even have a bridal chair; she 
just went in a rickshaw in the night. She gave me 
my bedding. When we parted. Mama tried not to 
cry, but the tears had to well up from the bottom of 
her heart. She knew that I couldn't go to see her— 
I, her own daughter. As for me. I had even forgotten 
how to cry properly ; with my mouth agape, I gasped, 
with the tears covering my cheeks. I am her daughter, 
her friend, her only comfort. But I can’t help 
her unless I do that one thing that I'm not willing 
to do. 
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After she left, it occurred to me that we two 
mother and daughter, are like a couple of homeless 
dogs. We have to endure everything for our belly’s 
sake, as though our bodies consisted of nothing but 
our mouths and bellies. Because of our mouths and 
bellies we have to sacrifice everything else. I don’t 
hate Mama any more. I understand now. It isn’t 
Mama’s fault, and it isn’t that we shouldn’t have 
mouths and bellies. It’s the fault of the food we 
cat—why haven’t we got our fair share of food ? 
This last parting has effaced all the bitterness that 
went before. That horned moon that understands 
best of all the reason for my tears didn’t come out 
this time ; this time, there was only the dark, not 
even the light of a glow-worm. Mama disappeared 
into the dark like a living ghost—without a shadow. 
If she should die immediately. I’m afraid she wouldn’t 
be buried with Dad. and I shan’t even know where 
her grave is. She is the only Mama I have, my only 
friend. In the whole of my world. Only myself 

remains. 

XIV 

I can never see Mama again \ the wish for death 
is in my heart; I’m like a spring flower blighted by 
the frost. I practice my calligraphy diligently so 
that I can help the principal by copying some of the 
things that don’t matter. I must be of some use. I 
am dependent on others. I’m not like the other 
schoolgirls. They pay attention to other people all 
day long, what other people eat, wear, say; I pay 
attention only to myself; my shadow is my only 
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friend. " I " is always in ray mind because nobody 
else loves me. I love myself, sympathise with myself, 
urge on myself, reprove myself ; I know myself as 
though I was somebody else. Any change or de¬ 
velopment in my body makes me afraid, or glad, or 
wonder. I hold myself tenderly in the palm of my 
hand like a delicate flower. I can attend only to 
the present. I have no future—I dare not think of 
it. Munching the food that has been given me by 
former makes me realize whether it is midday or 
evening, otherwise I would never know the time. I 
have no hope and so there is no time for me. I seem 
to be nailed in a place where there is neither sun nor 
moon. Only when I think of Mama, I realize that 
I’ve lived over a dozen years. Regarding the future. 
I'm not like the other schoolgirls, looking forward to 
holidays, festivals. New Year. What have holidays, 
festivals. New Year to do with me ? Nevertheless 
my body is growing and filling out ; I feel it. Feeling 
that I am growing big makes me more uncertain than 
ever ; I am afraid for myself. The bigger I grow, the 
more I realize that I am beautiful. This is a drop of 
comfort: beauty raises my status : but in reality I 
have no status at all; the comfort is first sweet, but 
bitter afterwards ; bitterness, in the end, raises my 
self-esteem. I am poor, but I am beautiful 1 It makes 
me afraid. Mama wasn’t bad to look at. 

XV 

I havn’t seen the horned moon for a long time, 
because I don’t dare to look for it in the sky although 
I long to look. I’ve already graduated, but I m still 
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living in the school. At night there arc only two old 
servants in the school, an old man and an old woman. 
They don’t know how to treat me—I m not a pupil 
nor a teacher nor a servant, although I’m rather like 
a servant. In the evening, when I am walking alone in 
the yard. I'm often driven in by the horned moon—I 
haven’t the courage to look at it. But inside the room. 

I imagine what it’s like, especially in a slight wind. It 
seems to me that the brecre can waft its faint light 
into my heart and make me think of the past, inten¬ 
sifying the sadness of the present. My heart is like a 
bat beneath the moon's rays ; although it is in the 
moonlight, it is black. Even though a black thing can 
fly. It is still black. I have no hope ; but I don’t weep ; 
only I often knit my brows. 

XVI 

I have a little money coming in now. I knit things 
for the pupils in the school, and they pay me. The 
principal allows me to do this. But I can’t make 
much because the girls also know how to knit ; only if 
they arc in a hurry and can’t get the things done on 
time, or if they want a pair of gloves or socks for 
someone in their families, they think of me. Although 
it’s like this, my heart seems to have come to life a 
little. I even think, if only Mama hadn’t taken that 
step, I could have supported her. When I count my 
meagre earnings, I realize that this is an illusion, but 
thinking it gives me a little comfort. I long to see 
Mama. If only she could sec me, I’m sure she would 
come to me ; we would be able to live somehow. I 
think this, but I don’t really believe it—nevertheless ! 
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I keep on thinking of Mama ; she often comes 
into my dreams. One day, I went on a trip with the 
pupils outside the city. It was already four o’clock 
in the afternoon when we returned. In order to 
return quicker, we went by a short-cut through 
narrow lanes. And I saw Mama ! In a small 
/luiung,® in a steamed bread shop by the door of 
which was placed a basket shaped like a sycee,^ on 
which was stuck an immense bun made of wood. 
Mama was seated by the wall, with her body rising and 
bending, rising and bending as she pulled the handle of 
the box bellows attached to the fire. I saw that enor¬ 
mous wooden bun and Mama from a long way off ; I 
recognized her back. I wanted to rush up and hug her ; 
but I didn't dare ; I was afraid of the pupils laughing 
at me ; they wouldn't allow me to have such a Mama. 
I approached nearer and nearer ; my head was bent ; 
I glanced at her through my tears ; she didn't see me. 
The whole group of us brushed by her. She didn’t 
seem to see anything, concentrated on working the 
bellows. After we were already past a long way, 
I looked back. She was still busy pulling the bellows. 
I couldn't see her face distinctly, I only noticed that 
her hair was rather untidy. I noted down the name 
of the little hutung. 

XVII 

There is a small insect gnawing at my heart. 
I want to see Mama: only through seeing her will 

(3) Hutung —Peking term for a lane in a residential district. 

(4) Sycec — Special form in China for a gold or silver ingot* 
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my heart calm down. And just at this time, the 
principal is being changed. The fat principal told me 
that I must make my own plans; as long as she is here, 
there will be food and a place to sleep for me. but 
she can’t guarantee that the new principal will do 
the same. I counted my money; altogether it came 
to two dollars and seventy odd cents. This will 
keep me from starving for a few days, but where can 
I go ? I can’t just sit still in stony wretchedness. I 
must think of a way out. To go after Mama was my 
first thought. But can she take me in ? If she can’t, 
and I go to her, won’t it lead to a quarrel between 
her and that steamed bread seller, and then she will 
certainly be unhappy about it. I must consider her. 
She is my Mama; between us two, mother and 
daughter, there is an obstacle formed of poverty. 
Turning it over and over again in my mind, I decided 
not to go to her. I ought to face my own hardships. 
But how to do it ? I can’t think. I feel that the 
world is very small with nowhere to contain myself 
and my little roll of bedding. I'm even worse off 
than a dog. A dog can lie down anywhere, but 
I wouldn’t be permitted to lie down in the road. 
Yes, I m a human being, and a human being may be 
worse off than a dog. for if I’m thick-skinned and 
refuse to go, how can I be sure that the new principal 
won’t drive me out. I mustn’t wait until I’m pushed 
out. It is Spring. But I sec only that the flowers 
arc coming out, and the leaves are green, but I 
feel no warmth at all. Red flowers are only 
red flowers ; green leaves are only green leaves; 
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different colours are only colours : they have no 
meaning in my heart. Spring is a cold, dead thing. 
I refuse to weep, but the tears fall down of 
themselves. 

XVIII 

Tve been out looking for a job. I won’t go to 
Mama ; I won’t depend upon anybody ; I will earn 
my own living. I wandered about for two whole 
days, going out with hope in the morning, and 
returning in the evening, covered with dust and with 
only my tears for my trouble- There wasn’t any¬ 
thing for me to do- Only now do I really understand 
Mama and forgive her from the bottom of my heart. 
Mama, after all. has washed stinking socks. I can’t 
even get that to do- The way that Mama went was 
the only one- All the ability and morality that I’ve 
learnt at school is nonsense, merely distraction for 
the welUfed and those with leisure. The girls in the 
school won’t allow me to have such a Mama ; they 
sneer at prostitutes- Yes, of course, that is their 
attitude—they have food to put into their mouths. 
I’ve almost decided, if only someone will give me my 
daily food. 1*11 do anything. Mama is to be admired. 
I won’t die, although I've thought of it. No I I want 
to live I I am young, beautiful; I want to live- The 
shame of being a prostitute was not created by me- 

XIX 

Thinking in this way, I seem already to have 
found a job. I dare to walk in the courtyard. The 
horned moon of Spring is hanging in the sky. 1 
realize its beauty. The sky is dark blue without a 
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cloud- The horned moon is clear and kind ; its 
delicate liglit falls gently upon the branches of the 
willow. There is a slight breeze in the courtyard 
bringing the fragrance of flowers ; the willow fronds 
are stirred by it, and their shadows arc swept into 
the corner of the wall lit by the moon, and back they 
fall into the shadow. The light is delicate, the 
shadows arc not heavy, the gentle wind is soft and 
warm ; everything is drowsy, but slightly stirring. 
Under the horned moon, above the crown of the 
willow tree, there are a couple of stars like the 
twinkling eyes of a heavenly maiden mischievously 
playing with the horned moon and the swinging 
branches of the willow tree. By the wall is a tree in 
full flower ; half of it is glistening, a huge ball of 
snowy whiteness, in the moonlight ; the other half is 
in grey shadow ; its purity is difficult to conceive. 
This horned moon is the birth of hope, my heart 
tells me. 

XX 

Tve been again to visit the fat principal; she 
wasn t at home. A young man ushered me in. He 
was very handsome and very nice. Ordinarily Tm 
afraid of men, but this young man didn't make me 
afraid. He asked me to tell him what I had come for, 
and I didn t like to hold back. \Vhen he smiled in 
that way, my heart melted- I told him why I wanted 
to see the principal. He was very eager to help me. 
That very evening, he sent me two dollars. I didn’t 
want to accept them ; he said that they were from his 
aunt, the fat principal. He also told me that bis aunt 
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had already found me a place to stay, and I could go 
there the next day. I want to suspect him, but I 
don't like to. His smiling face has smiled right into 
ray heart. Suspecting him is a poor return for his 
kindness ; he is so attractive and so kind. 

XXI 

His smiling lips are on my face ; through his hair 
I see the horned moon that is also smiling. The wind 
is intoxicated with Spring, scattering the clouds that, 
parting, reveal a few Spring stars. The fronds of the 
willow trees on the bank of the river are swaying 
gently ; the Spring frogs arc singing a song of love ; 
the fragrance of the fresh new rushes is spreading in 
the warm air of the Spring evening. I listen to the 
running of the water that seems to be giving vital 
force to the fresh green rushes ; I imagine that they 
arc growing quickly, easily, to their full height. In 
the damp warmth the sap is rising in the rushes and 
the cowherb ; their whole being is filled with it. 
Everything is being fused by the power of Spring ; 
each plant and each flower embraces the Spring in 
the mysterious depths of its being, and in turn 
breathes the fragrance of Spring into the night air. 
The stamens of the flowers arc breaking open the 
tips of the petals. I have forgotten myself ; like the 
flowers and the grasses I let the Spring penetrate in¬ 
to my being ; I am no more, dissolved in the breeze 
and the faint light of the moon. The moon is sud¬ 
denly veiled by clouds—I suddenly come to myself 
again—I feel his warmth pressing upon me. The 
horned moon has disappeared, and I also am lost 
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I am the same as Mama ! 

XXII 

I repent. I console myself, I want to weep, I am 
glad, I dont’t know what to do. I want to run away and 
never sec him again ; I long for him. I am lonely with¬ 
out him. Two small rooms and myself alone in them— 
he comes to me every evening. He is always hand¬ 
some. always kind. He supports me, and he has had 
some new clothes made for me. Wearing my new 
clothes I can see my own beauty. But I also hate these 
clothes; nevertheless, I don't want to take them off. 

I don't dare to think, and I am too indolent to think. 
I live in a daze, always with two pink spots on 
my checks. I can’t be bothered to dress, but I have 
to dress; I have too little to do, I must occupy myself 
with something. While I am dressing. I admire 
myself; when I have finished. I hate myself. My 
tears flow easily, but I try not to weep; only my 
eyes arc always moist and glistening—adorable I 
Sometimes I kiss him frantically, as though mad; 
then I push him away and even rant at him. He is 
always smiling. 

XXIII 

I've known it all along, there is no hope for me. 
A little bit of cloud can cover the horned moon. My 
future is dark. So of course, after a very short time. 
Spring has turned into Summer; my Spring dream 
has come to an end. One day, just about noon, a 
young woman appeared. She was very beautiful, 
beautiful, but not well pulled together. She was like 
a china doll. She began to cry immediately she 
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stepped into my room- Without asking. I understood. 
She didn't seem to want to pick a quarrel with me; 

I had even less idea of having a quarrel with her. 
She was a straightforward person. She wept, holding 
me by the hand. "He has deceived us both 1" she 
said. I thought that she was only his sweetheart, but 
no. she was his wife. She wasn't going to quarrel 
with me. only she kept repeating. "Let him go 1 Let 
him go ! " I didn't know what to do, I was sorry for 
this young wife. I promised to do what she asked. 
Then she smiled. Judging by her appearance, she 
seemed short of a sense; she didn't seem to under¬ 
stand anything; she only knew that she wanted her 

husband. 

XXIV 

I wandered in the streets for a long time. It was 
very easy to give in to the supplications of that 
young wife ; but what shall I do ? As for those few 
things he has given me. I don’t want them. If we have 
to part, let it be done cleanly. But if I let go 
those few things, what is there left ? Where shall I 
go ? The question of feeding myself will become an 
immediate problem. Well then, allright. I have to 

keep these things, it can t be helped. 

I moved out secretly. I don’t repent of it. but I 
have an empty feeling as though I was a cloud float¬ 
ing in the air with nothing to support it. After 
moving to a tiny little room. I lay down for the 


whole day. 

1 know how to 


XXV 

be economical. 


AU my life IVe 
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known the importance of money. I thought that I 
had better look for a job immediately while I still 
had a little money in hand. In this way. even though 
r didn’t hope for much. I would perhaps be able to 
avoid danger. But it wasn’t easy to find a job just 
because I was a couple of years older. I was deter¬ 
mined. but that didn’t help much ; only it made me 
feel that I was doing the right thing. Why is it so 
difficult for a woman to earn money ! Mama was 
right, a woman has only one way open to her, the 
way that Mama went. I refuse to go that way imme¬ 
diately. but I know that it is waiting for me not far 

off- The more I struggle, the more I am afraid. My 

hope IS as faint as the light of the new moon that is 
lost in a very short while. 

A couple of weeks went by. My hope dwindled 
and dwindled. In the end, I found myself with a lot 
of other girls in a small restaurant where they were 
looking us over for a waitress. A very small rest¬ 
aurant ! A very large proprietor ! None of us were 
ugly. We were all girls who had graduated from 
primary school. There we were waiting as though 
for the emperor to pass us under review, waiting for 
the decision of a restaurant keeper who looked like 
a weather-worn pagoda. He picked me out. I didn’t 
thank him. but I was glad for a moment. Those girls 
seemed to envy me ; some of them even went off 

with tears in their eyes ; others swore. How cheap 
girls are ! 


XXVI 

I became the No. 2 waitress in the little restaurant. 
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Laying the table, bringing the dishes, adding up 
accounts, reciting the names of the dishes to the pat- 
rons was all unfamiliar work for me. I was rather 
apprehensive. But the No- 1 told me I needn’t get 
agitated. She didn’t know much about it either. She 
said. Little Shun, the waiter, would look after every¬ 
thing. the waitresses need only pour out tea for the 
guests, hand them hot towels, and bring their bills. We 
needn’t bother about anything else. Funny ! No. 1 s 
sleeve was rolled up at the bottom, revealing a spot¬ 
less white lining. On her wrist lay a white silk hand¬ 
kerchief on which was embroidered. Sweet-heart. I 
love you." She powdered her face all day. and her 
lips were like the rim of a bloody split gourd. When 
she was lighting cigarettes for the guests, she touched 
their thighs with her knee ; and sometimes, pouring 
wine for a patron, she took a sip herself from his 
glass. Towards some of the patrons she was atten¬ 
tion itself, but others she wouldn’t notice at all. She 
had a way of drooping her eyelids and pretending 
that she hadn’t seen them. I had to attend to those 
she wouldn’t wait on. I am afraid of men. My bit 
of experience has made me understand better love 
or no love, men arc terrible, especially the men in 
restaurants. They pretend to be generous, fighting 
for the scats at the bottom of the table, avoiding the 
place of honour, and offering to pay the bill ; but 
they play the finger game ® to get each other drunk. 


(5) Finger game-a drinking game played by ^oplc who 
SSc^WintwU the" mtal number ol the 
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drink as though their lives depended upon it, eat 
like ravenous beasts, pick holes when it isn’t necess¬ 
ary, and swear. I handed them tea and hot towels 
with my head bent and my face on fire. The patrons 
insisted on saying this and that to me. trying to make 
me laugh, but I had no heart to laugh. When the 
work was over, after nine, I was tired out. Arriving 
in my little room, f collapsed on the bed, without 
even taking off my clothes, and slept until the follow¬ 
ing morning. Upon waking, I was rather glad, be¬ 
cause I was earning my own living. Now I can live 
by my own labour. I went to work very early. 

XXVII 

No. 1 didn’t come until nine o’clock. I had been 
there already over two hours. She looked down on 
me. but she wasn’t altogether malicious in her advice : 
"It isn't necessary to come so early. Who’s going to 
cat here at eight o'clock ? I tell you. you downcast 
devil, don t pull such a long face I You’re a waitress, 
you’re not attending a funeral. If you hang your 
head, no one will give you good tips. And what 
have you come for ? Isn't it to make a few pennies ? 
Here, your collar is too low. All of us in this trade 
have to wear high collars and carry silk handker¬ 
chiefs. They notice these things I" I knew that she 
was trying to give good advice. I also knew that 
if I refused to smile, she would come down with 


fingers that are thrust out. The one who guesses the right number is 
the winner, and the lo^r has to drink a quantity of wine specifi^ 
trom tbc beginning. It sounds very simple, but eitraordinaiy 
quickness and dexterity is often needid to win. 
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me and get less in tips—they were divided equally 
among us. I didn’t despise her ; from a certain point 
of view I admired her. for she was doing this to earn 
money. Women have to be like this in order to earn 
money ; there is no other way. Nevertheless I 
didn’t want to follow her example. It seemed that 
I saw quite clearly, a day would come when I would 
have to be even more abandoned than she in order 
to keep from starving. But that would be the very 
last extremity. The force of circumstances is always 
lying in wait for us women ; I can only make it wait 
a little longer. It makes me gnash my teeth in fury; 
fire leaps from my heart. Nevertheless. I can t alter 
the fact that the fate of us women doesn't lie in our 
own hands. I worked in the restaurant for another 
three days at the end of which the colossal proprie¬ 
tor issued a warning. He would keep me on trial for 
another two days, but if I wanted to be taken on per¬ 
manently. I would have to be like No. 1. No- 1. half 
in fun. half in friendly advice, said to me. "There’s 
already someone asking about you. Why do you 
hide your charms and act the fool ? Who knows what 
fate is in store for us. Waitresses have been known 
to marry bank managers ! So you consider that our 
job is low. do you 7 Make a brave show and we’ll 
damn well ride in a car some day !’’ This got me in 
the raw, so I asked, "When have you gone joy riding 
in a car ?’’ She pouted so hard that the ruddy protu¬ 
berances of her mouth nearly fell off. "None of 
your lip", she retorted- “Let’s keep to facts I Ladies 
born with fragrant bchinds won t be seen doing this 
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job!” I couldn’t stand it any longer. I took the dollar 
and five cents that they gave me and went home. 

XXVIII 

The last black shadow is coming nearer. Trying 
to avoid it has made me take a step towards it. I 
don’t regret losing that job. but I am terribly afraid 
of that black shadow. I don’t mind selling myself to 
one man. Ever since my bit of experience. I’ve 
understood quite a lot about the relations between 
men and women. If a woman loosens herself up the 
tiniest bit. men will be drawn to her just by the 
smell. What they want is flesh, and what they give 
is flesh. If you allow them to bite you, press on you, 
work off their savage energy on you. food and clothes 
arc immediately at your disposal. Afterwards they 
may beat you, swear at you. or stop supporting you. 
Women sell themselves in this way. and sometimes 
they are quite happy about it—I was happy once. 
When you are happy, all is heavenly, all is rosy ; 
only afterwards you feel the pain and the sadness. In 
selling to one man there’s a possibility of its being 
heavenly and rosy, but not if you sell to everyone. 
Mama didn’t think it heavenly and rosy. There are 
different degrees of fear. This fact prevented my 
taking No. I’s advice. Just one man would make me 
less afraid than—But I don't want to sell myself at 
all. I don’t need a man. I’m still under twenty. I 
used to think that it must be fun to be with men. 
How could I know that directly you’re alone with 
one. he begins to want that very thing I’m afraid of ? 
Yes, that first time I seemed to have given myself to 
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the spring wind ; he could do whatever he liked with 
me. But looking back. I realize that he took advan¬ 
tage of my ignorance to fulfill his own desires. His 
honeyed words made me drift into a dream ; when I 
awoke, I found that it was only a dream, emptiness. 
All I got was a few meals and a few garments. I 
don't want to earn my living in that way again. Food 
is a practical thing. I’ll earn it in a practical way. 
But I can’t earn it in a practical way. A woman has 
to admit that she is a woman. She has flesh to 
sell !—A month passed. I couldn’t find a job. 

XXIX 

I came across several old schoolmates ; some of 
them are going to middle school ; some of them are 
staying at home. I didn’t want to pay any attention 
to them, but after we began talking, I felt that I 
knew more than they. Formerly, when we were at 
school. I was more foolish than they ; now they seem 
foolish to me. They seem still to be wrapt in rosy 
dreams. They are all nicely got up like goods in a 
shop window. They look upon young men as though 
they were composing love poems in their hearts. I 
think they are funny, but I suppose I should forgive 
them—they have three square meals a day. With 
their hunger satisfied, what should they think of but 
love ? Men and women weave a net together in 
which to catch each other ; those with money have a 
bigger net in which several people can be caught, 
after which they can choose at their leisure. I have 
no money ; I can’t even find a corner in which to 
weave my net. I have to go out and grab my man, 
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or be grabbed. I understand more than those girls, I 
am more practical. 

XXX 

One day I met that little wife, the one like a 
china doll. She caught hold of my hand as though I 
was a near and dear relative. She looked dazed and 
upset. "You arc good ! You arc good ! How much I've 
repented !" she said earnestly. "I made a mistake ! I 
asked you to let him go. It would have been better to 
have let him remain in your hands. He got someone 
else, and once gone, he hasn't come back!" I discovered 
that they had married for love ; she seemed still to 
love him. So he had run off again ! I was sorry for 
the little wife ; she was still wrapt in her dream; she 
still believed in the sanctity of love. I asked her 
about her present circumstances. She answered that 
she must find him ; she would remain faithful to the 
one and only until death. But if she couldn't find 
him ? I asked. She bit her lips. She has her father* 
in-law and her mother-in-law on the one side, and on 
the other, her own parents are still living. She has 
no freedom. She even envied me, for I have no one 
in authority over me. Fancy ! There is someone 
who envies me I I wanted to laugh. I have free¬ 
dom—what a joke I She has food, and I have 
freedom; she has no freedom, and I have no food. 
We are both women. 

XXXI 

Ever since I met that china doll, Tve given up the 
idea of selling myself to one man alone ; I've decided 
to amuse myself that is to say, jl’m going to gain my 
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living in a loose, romantic fashion. Ira not going to 
take on any moral responsibilities towards anyone. I m 
hungry ! Loose romanticism will satisfy ray hunger 
]ust as romanticism follows from a full stomach. It s 
a circle ; you can begin at any point. My old school¬ 
mates, the little china doll and I are all the same, 
only they have the remnants of their dreams, while I 
am more direct ; hunger is the most direct logic. 
Well, I've put myself out for sale. I sold everything 
I had and had a new outfit made. Really and truly. 
I'm not ugly. I’ve joined the market for women. 

XXXII 

I intended to amuse myself, to be romantic. Ah ! 

I made a mistake ! I still didn’t understand the way 
of the world. Men arc not so easy to catch as I 
thought. I wanted to catch the more polished ones, 
and at most give them a few kisses- Ha ! Ha ! They 
didn’t fall into the trap. They wanted to paw me 
the first time they saw me. Besides, they took me 
only to the cinema, or for a walk in the streets, or 
invited me to an ice-cream. I still had to go home 
with an empty stomach. Those so-called polished 
men would ask me from which school I had gradu¬ 
ated and what my family did. Their attitude made 
me realize that to be accepted you have to give them 
something in return. If you have nothing to give, 
they’ll pay back your kiss with nothing more than 
ten cents’ worth of ice-cream. If you are for sale, 
you have to go at it willingly, keeping nothing back— 
allright, bring your money, and I’ll sleep with you. 
I understand this now. Women like the little china 
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doll don’t understand this. I and Mama understand. 
I wish that Mama were here. 

XXXIII 

They say that some women can get a livelihood 
by just being romantic, but I haven’t got the capital, 
so I'd better give up the idea. I'm doing business 
now. But my landlord wouldn’t allow me to stay on 
in my rooms ; he wants to keep up appearances. I 
didn’t even look at him. but moved immediately. I 
moved back to the two rooms where I lived with 
Mama and the new Dad. The people here don’t 
care about appearances ; because of that they are 
more sincere and likeable. Since moving, my busi¬ 
ness has been flourishing. Even the polished men 
come here. When they knew that I was for sale, 
they consented to come. This way they didn’t lose 
anything, not even their status. When I began, I 
was timid, for I’m not yet twenty. But after a while, 
I wasn’t afraid any more. Now that I’ve been at it 
for several months, I understand a' lot more than 
before ; directly I sec a customer. I can pretty well 
sum him up. Some are very rich ; those fellows 
immediately ask what my price is. the idea being to 
show that they can afford it. They arc also very 
jealous ; each one wants to appropriate me ; he wants 
to monopolise even a harlot because he is rich. I 
don’t bother much about such fellows. They can 
get into a temper if they like, I don’t care ; I tell 
them that I can call them up in their homes and tell 
their wives. It comes in useful, having^ been to 
school for a few years—they can’t scare me. ' I- quite 
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believe that schooling is a useful thing. Sometimes a 
man comes with only a dollar clasped tight in his fist, 
afraid that he’s going to be done in the eye. I tell 
him my price and explain exactly what it s for, then he 

goes home as good as gold to fetch his money 
really, it's funny. The most hateful are the slippery 
ones ; not only arc they mean with their money, but 
they have to take something away with them, whe¬ 
ther it’s half a packet of cigarettes or the remains of 
a pot of cream ; any small thing sticks to their hands 
and is whisked away. And 1 daren t offend them ; 
these creatures have their ways and means. If I 
offend them, they will tell the police to make 
trouble for me. I don’t offend them ; I give in to 
them, waiting for the day when I can make the 
acquaintance of a police officer, when 111 deal with 
them, one by one. This world is one of naked tooth 
and claw ; the most vicious wins out in the end. The 
most pitiful arc those like middle school students 
who come with only a dollar and a few coppers ratt¬ 
ling in their pockets, and beads of perspiration oozing 
out of their noses. I am sorry for them, but I sell to 
them too. What can I do to help them ? Then 
there arc the old men. very proper, and most of them 
with hordes of descendents in their homes. I don t 
know what to do with them, but I know that they arc 
rich, hoping for a little pleasure before they die. so I 
have to give them what they want. All this experi¬ 
ence has made me recognise the true nature of 
“Money” and "Men". Of the two, Money is the more 
terrible and powerful. Men are beasts, while Money 
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is the courage that inflates the beast. 

XXXIV 

I made the discovery that I am ill. I feel dreadful 
about it ; I feel that it's of no use to go on living. I 
took a rest : I wandered aimlessly about the streets. 

I wanted to go and sec Mama—surely she can give 
me a little comfort. I imagined that I was on the 
point of death. I sneaked by a roundabout way to 
that little hutung where I had seen her again. I 
remembered how she had looked, pulling the handle 
of the bellows. The bread shop was shut ; nobody 
knew where the people had moved to. This made 
me more determined than ever ; I must find Mama. 
I wandered around searching for several days like a 
lost ghost, but it was of no use. I suspected that 
Mama was dead, or that she had gone with the bread- 
man to some place a thousand li away. I began to 
weep. I put on my best clothes, powdered my face 
and lay on the bed, waiting for death. I was sure 
that I was going to die, but I didn’t die. Someone 
was knocking at the door, looking for me. AUright, 
I served him, hoping all the time that he would be 
infected with my disease. I didn’t feel that I was 
doing wrong. I even felt better. I smoked, drank a 
cup of wine. I am like a middle-aged woman ; there 
arc dark rings around my eyes ; the palms of my 
hands are scorching hot; but I don’t care. One can’t 
live without money. Let me cat my fill first, then 
I’ll be ready to discuss something else. I eat well 1 I 
must give myself good food and nice clothes. I must 
look after myself I 
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XXXV 

The other morning, around ten o’clock, I was 
sitting with a long gown loosely draped over my 
shoulders, when I heard the slight sound of footsteps 
in the courtyard. I get up around ten ; sometimes I 
don’t dress until twelve. I have been very lazy 
lately, sometimes sitting for a couple of hours with¬ 
out moving, not thinking of anything, not wanting to 
think of anything, just sitting and staring straight 
before me. The footsteps were approaching my door, 
very stealthy and slow. Then two eyes appeared 
behind the little bit of glass set in the door. They 
gazed at me for a moment and disappeared. Too 
lazy to move, I continued sitting. After a while, the 
eyes appeared again. I had to get up then. I opened 
the door gently. "Ma I” 

XXXVI 

I don’t know how we two, mother and daughter, 
got back into the room and how long we wept 
together. Mama had become terribly wrinkled and 
old. Her breadman bad abandoned her and gone off 
to his native place ; he had stolen off without telling 
her, and without giving her a cent. She had sold the 
few things that she had and had given up the house 
and moved to a big courtyard inhabited by ever so 
many coolie families. She had been looking for me 
for over half a month. In the end, she had thought 
of this place and had come without actually expect¬ 
ing to find me, but just on the chance that I might be 
here. And she had found me ! She had not dared to 
draw my attention : if I hadn't called to her, she 
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might hsvc stolen away again. Wiping away my 
tears, I laughed like mad. She had found her daugh¬ 
ter, her daughter who had become a harlot ! In former 
days, she had had to be like that to keep me ; now I 
have to keep her by the same methods. The daughter’s 
trade is a hereditary profession ! 

XXXVII 

I hoped that Mama would give me a little comfort. 
I know that comfort usually consists of only a few 
empty words, but I would have appreciated their 
coming out of Mama’s mouth. The Mamas of the 
world arc great deceivers, and the deceit that comes 
from them we call “comfort". But my Mama had 
forgotten even how to deceive. Hunger has subdued 
her : I don’t blame her. She began immediately 
to take an inventory of all that I possess; she 
asked me how much I earned, how much 1 spent, 
without the slightest indication that she considered 
that I was engaged in a strange trade. I told her 
that I was ill, hoping that she would try to 
persuade me to take a rest. But no, she only said 
that she would get me some medicine. "Have we got 
to do this forever ?" I asked. She didn’t answer. 
She looks after me, is kind to me, She cooks for me 
and asks after my health, and I catch her often look¬ 
ing at me out of the corner of her eye—she watches 
over me like a mother over a sleeping baby. But that 
one thing she won’t say ; she won’t tell me to stop 
my trade. I understand very well, although I’m not 
altogether content with her—apart from this there is 
no way open to me. We two have to cat and to 
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wear clothes—that problem settles the matter for us. 
To hell with mother and daughter ! To hell with 
appearances ! Money holds the whip hand over us. 
Money drives us ruthlessly on ! 

XXXVIII 

Mama wants to look after me. but she has to 
endure my being mauled to pieces under her eyes. I 
want to be nice to her, but sometimes I find myself 
thinking her a nuisance. She wants to control every¬ 
thing. especially in regard to money. Her eyes have 
lost the brightness of youth ; they glisten only when 
they see money. She pretends to the guests that she 
is my amah, but her mouth is full of foul abuse to¬ 
wards anyone who pays too little. Sometimes it puts 
me in a very difficult fix. Quite true, what am I 
doing it for but for money ! But it seems to me that it 
isn’t necessary to swear. I know how to leave people 
in the cold, but I do it in such a way that they can’t 
get angry with me. Mama’s methods arc too crude ; 
she puts their backs up. That’s of no use if I want to 
haul in the money. Perhaps my way is too soft, 
coming from my youth. Mama considers only the 
money. She’s like that because she is older than I 
am. May be I shall be like that. too. in a few years. 
As people get old, their hearts age with them and 
become as hard as money itself. Mama is capable of 
anything. Sometimes she snatches the purse from a 
customer's hands ; sometimes she insists on keeping 
his hat, or gloves, or stick, if they are worth anything. 
I’m afraid of scenes, but Mama says. "Every little bit 
is worth h£^ving. .We are living ten years in a year. 
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Who’ll want you when you've turned into an old hag?” 
Sometimes, when a customer is half seas over, she 
leads him to a quiet spot and takes everything from 
him, even his shoes. And strange, her victims have 
never come back to settle accounts with us. They 
probably got terribly ill after such an experience, or 
reflecting over the matter, they decided it was 
better not to make a fuss. We have no face left to 
lose, but they have. 

XXXIX 

What Mama said is right : we arc concentrating 
ten years into a year. Two or three years have pas¬ 
sed I feel that I have changed. My skin has become 
coarse, my lips arc always scorched, my eyes arc dull 
and bloodshot. When I get up in the morning, I 
already feel limp and tired. I feel it myself ; the 
customers aren't behindhand in noticing it ; they arc 
gradually dropping off. I put out all my effort to 
serve the new customers, but I hate them ; sometimes 
I can’t help cursing at them in foul language. 1 
flare up ; I say silly things ; I am not myself any 
more. I have no control of what I say, as though 
loose words had become a habit. Naturally, the 
polished men don’t come any more, because I’ve lost 
the "little-bird” charm that they liked. I have to 
emulate the vulgar street-walkers. The way I dress 
isn’t like a human being—that’s the way to attract 
the "unpolished" ones. My rouged Ups are like a 
gaping sore. I see my own death waiting for me ; 
every dollar I earn brings me nearer to it. Money 
prolongs the life of most people, but it is the opposite 
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with me. I see myself dying by slow stages ; I am 
waiting for my own death. That thought is enough 
to absorb all others. But what’s the use of thinking 
about it ? Let the days pass, one by one. My Mama 
is my shadow ; at the best I shall become like her- 
a lifetime’s trade in flesh will leave only a handful of 
bones, a few white hairs and a mass of wrinkled, 

discoloured skin. Such is life I 

XL 

I force myself to laugh ; I force myself to act like 
a mad woman. My bitterness cannot be relieved by 
a few tears. My life isn’t worth a regret, but after 
all. it is my only life, and I don’t want to lose hold 
of it. Besides, what I have done hasn’t been through 
my own fault. If Death is fearful, it is because Life 
is sweet. Then I am not afraid of the pain of Death ; 
the pain that I already know conquered Death a long 
time ago. I want to live, but I shouldn’t live in this 
v,ay. I imagine an ideal life—I dream ; the dream 
passes quickly ; reality surging back plunges me into 
worse depths than before. This world is not a 
dream—it is an actual living Hell. Mama discovered 
my bitterness from my knitted brows. She urged 
me to marry. If I married. I would have food to put 
into my belly, and she would get a penny or two for 
her old age. I am still her only hope. Marry I But 

who to ? 

XLI 

Because I have had contact with so many men. I 
have forgotten entirely what love is. What I “ 
myseU; since I can t love myself any longer, why should 
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I love anyone else? But if I want to get married. I 
mu«rT>rctcnd that I love the man ; I have to tell him 
that I want to be with him for his whole life. I said 
this to several people ; I even swore to it ; nobody 
paid the slightest attention. Controlcd by the strings 
of their money bags, people are cautious. To be dis¬ 
solute isn't as good as stealing a girl’s affections ; the 
latter is cheaper. If I didn t want money, every man 
I met would declare that he was in love with me J 

XLII 

Just at this time I was nabbed by the police. The 
new city officials arc extremely moral ; they want to 
do away with unliccnced prostitution. The licensed 
prostitutes can continue to ply their trade as usual, 
because they pay taxes ; taxes make them proper and 
above-board, even virtuous. After I was arrested, I 
was put into a reformatory ; there they taught me 
how to work. But I know how to wash, sew, cook 
and knit ; if I could have earned my living by such 
talents, I never would have taken up that bitter trade 
that I’ve been engaged in. This is what I told them. 
They wouldn’t believe me ; they told me that I was 
hopeless and immoral. They taught me how to work 
and told me that I must love my work. If I loved my 
work, I would certainly be able either to earn my 
living or to find a husband. They were very opti¬ 
mistic. But I didn’t have their faith. Their brilliant 
record is—over a dozen women married after being 
reformed by them. A woman can be taken away 
from here by a prospective husband upon the pay¬ 
ment of only two dollars., and PrQduqi|ig a shop 
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guarantee. From 

Ltting a bargain ; but from mine, it s a joke. I 

don’t want to have anything to do with this kind o 
reform. When a high official came to inspect us. I 
spat straight into his face. They didnt want to set 
me free, because I’m supposed to be dangerous b 
they gave up all hope of reforming me. So here 

I am. in prison. 

XLIII 

Prison is a good place, it makes a person stead¬ 
fastly believe that there is no hope for humanity. 
Never in my dreams have I imagined anything so vile. 
Ever since I was put in, I've given up all desire ever 
to go out. According to my experience, the rest ot 
the world isn’t any better. If I had a better place to 
go to. I wouldn’t want to die, but as there isn t any 
better place, isn’t it just the same where I happen to 
die ? Here, even here. 1 saw my old friend again 
the horned moon ! How long it has been since the 

horned moon sailed into my vision I ^ 

doing ? Thoughts and memories come flooding up 


me* 



Mao Tun 

1896- 

pEX-NAME of Shen Yen~ping, the present Minister 
of Culture of the People's Government of China. 
Chiefly known as a novelist, but also a short-story 
writer, playwright, literary critic and translator. 

Mao Tun comes of a scholar's family of T'ung- 
hsiang, Chekiang, and received a sound literary educa¬ 
tion in childhood, graduating from the An Ting Middle 
School, Hangchow, at the age of 18. He attended the 
preparatory class of the Rational University of Peking, 
but, owing to financial pressure, had to leave before 
graduation to take up a position as proof-reader in the 
Commercial Press. 

In 1921, together with Cheng Chen-to (now Direc¬ 
tor of the Bureau of Historical Antiquities), Chou 
Tso-jen (Lu Hsan's brother), Hsa Ti-shfn (pen-name, 
Lo Hua-sheng), Yeh Shao-chen (now Vice-Director of 
the Central Publications Administration), and others, 
Mao Tun was a founder of the Literary Research 
Society which played an important part in the modern 
vernacular movement of China. He was editor of one 
of the Associations publications, the Short Story 
Monthly, in which a great deal of the creative work of 
the literary movement appeared. 
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In 1924, he resigned the editorship of the Short 
Story Monthly and engaged in revolutionary work in 
Shanghai. During the Horthern Expedition of 1926, 
he served as Publicity Assistant of the Political Train¬ 
ing Department and editor-in-chief of the Min-kuo 
Jih-pao of Wuhan. 

His famous novels Disillusion, Agitation, and 
Pursuit came out in the years 1927-28, later issued in 
one volume entitled Eclipse. The description of the 
restlessness of Chinese youth in a revolutionary era at 
once gained him nation-wide fame and general recog¬ 
nition as one of the very few significant novelists of 
the vernacular movement. In 1930. he was among the 
original founders of the League of Left Wing Writers- 
Mao Tun is a prolific writer. Besides an enormous 
number of critical studies, translations, short stories 
and sketches, three novels appeared from 1929-1932— 
The Rainbow. Three in a Row. The Road, followed 
by Midnight, in 1933, describing the crisis in Chinese 
industry, owing to imperialist exploitation. Because 
of its broad scope and utter realism. Midnight is con¬ 
sidered by many readers the greatest novel that modern 
Chinese literature has yet produced. Among the later 
novels of Mao Tun, the most interesting is Erosion 
(29451, based upon the conditions in Shanghai during 
the first stage of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 

Mao Tun has combined untiring literary effort with 
political activity. He was in Hongkong, Kueilin, 
Sinkiang and Chungking during the anti-Japanese 
. when he was a member of the Committee of Cul- 
jZ Activities of the Ministry of Political Traintng. 
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I^ITTLE Miss Lin was pouting when she returned 
from school. Instead of arranging her hair and 
powdering her nose before the mirror on the dressing 
table, as she usually did. she threw down her satchel 
and lay flat on her bed from where she stared at the 
top of the mosquito net in a brown study. Hsiao 
Hua leapt upon the bed after her and began purring 
and rubbing liersclf against her mistress. Little Miss 
Lin stretched out her hand mechanically to stroke 
her glossy fur. but thinking better of it, she buric 
her face in the pillow from which came a muffled 
exclamation of “Ma !” 

There was no answer. Mama’s room was next 
door, and usually when Mama heard indications of her 
beloved daughter having returned home, she would 
sway over to her and ask if she was hungry. She 
would offer her the titbits that she had been keeping 
especially for her. or if there was nothing in the 
house. Amah Wu would be sent immediately to buy 
a bowl of nice hun-tun} But strange ! Mama didn’t 
appear to-day. There were voices coming from her 
room, and Ma’s hiccups could be heard plainly ; but 
she didn't answer. 

(1) Aun-tuM—special kind of small dumplings. 
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Little Miss Lin tossed peevishly on the bed. Rais¬ 
ing her head a little, she could hear the voices 
although they were cautiously lowered, but she 
couldn’t make out what they were saying until she 
heard Ma exclaim in a louder tone, as though exas¬ 
perated. 

’’Japanese goods here and Japanese goods there 
Japanese goods everywhere !" 

Little Miss Lin gave a big start and felt as though 
little bits of hair had fallen down her neck and were 
irritating her. It was just because of those Japanese 
goods that she had been abused and ridiculed by her 
schoolmates ; and now she had to be reminded of it 
again when she came home ! She pushed Hsiao Hua 
away impatiently. Jumping up, she stripped off the 
jadegreen gown of artificial silk that she was wearing, 
and holding it for a moment in her hands, she let it 
fall with a sigh. They said that this beautiful artifi¬ 
cial silk had been made in Japan. Then, bending 
down, she pulled out a small leather trunk from 
under the bed, and wrenching the lid open with a 
jerk, she overturned the contents. Her bed was 
suddenly scattered with garments of all the colours 
of the rainbow, mixed with a lot of other things, all 

of which Little Miss Lin loved. 

She passed her hands through them. The more 
she gazed at them, the more precious they seemed to 
her, but at the same time, the more she was convin¬ 
ced that they were all Japanese goods. Couldn t she 
wear those beautiful clothes any more ? And what if 
her father refused to have other ones made ? Little 
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Miss Lin’s eyes were becoming red around the rims. 
She loved these Japanese goods while she hated the 
Japanese who had made them. Why had they 
invaded Manchuria ! If they had only kept out, who 
would have cared about her wearing clothes made 
of Japanese materials ! 

‘Hie !" 

The sound came from just outside the door, and 
it was closely followed by Mother Lin’s thin, swaying 
figure which stopped short when she saw her 
daughter, arrayed only in her vest, standing in front 
of the bed littered with variegated clothes. 

Little Miss Lin ran up to her, half in tears. 
”Ma I They’re all Japanese goods 1 What shall I 
wear tomorrow ?” 

This outburst put Mother Lin into such a fit of 
hiccuping that she could only rub her chest with one 
hand while the other was laid on her daughter's 
shoulders for support. 

She struggled painfully to speak. “Ah Nuan, 
what are you doing—hie—this dreadful habit—hie— 
began the year I brought you into the world—hie— 
it’s getting worse—hie I’’ 

“Ma I What shall I wear tomorrow ? I’ll have 
to stay at home. If I put on those things they’ll make 
nasty jokes.” 

But Mother Lin went up to the bed without 
answering, and pieking out the jade-green gown, 
slipped it over her daughter. Then she sat on the 
bed. trying to repress her hieeups, patting the plaee 
by her as a sign for Ah Nuan to sit down too. 
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Hsiao Hua bounced up, but instead of the hoped- 
for petting received only a push. Her mistress had 
collapsed upon the bed and buried her face against 
her mother’s back. 

“Ah Nuan \ Hie—are you hungry ?’’ 

After resting for a moment, Mother Lin was 
taking up her usual tunc. 

Her daughter answered impatiently, “Why do you 
keep on asking me if I’m hungry, Ma ? The impor¬ 
tant question is what am I going to wear tomorrow 
when I go to school ?’’ 

Daylight was beginning to dawn upon Mother Lin 
who up to now had not had the slightest notion why 
her daughter kept complaining that she had no clothes 
to wear, when Mr. Lin strode into the room. He was 
holding a piece of paper in his hand, and his face was 
shadowed by an ominous frown. 

"Ming-hsiu !" he exclaimed, calling his daughter 
by her proper name and avoiding the affectionate 
pet name used by her mother, “What’s this Anti- 
Japanese Society in your school ? They’ve sent me 
ttfs letter, saying that if you wear Japanese materials 
to school again tomorrow, they’ll have a bonfire— 
disgusting threats !’’ 

Hiccups greeted him from Mother Lin. 

“Everyone dresses in Japanese stuff’’, he conti¬ 
nued. “Why do they pick on us ? Every single store 
is full of Japanese goods, but ours is the only one 
that has to be punished for it. So they’re coming to 
seal us up !’’ Saying which he sat down with a thump 
on a chair by the bed. 
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“Hie—hie—gracious Goddess of Mercy i" 

"Papa, I have a plain padded gown which can’t be 
made of Japanese scuff. But it’s so old-fashioned and 
dowdy, they’ll laugh at me in it.” Little Miss Lin 
had sat up on the bed under the stimulus of a sudden 
thought, and had been on the point of asking for some 
new clothes so that she needn't wear the objection¬ 
able garments that had got her into trouble, but a 
glance at her father’s face warned her that the mo¬ 
ment was not propitious. She would have to fall back 
upon the old gown, after all. Imagining what a ridi¬ 
culous figure she would cut in it, she suddenly burst 
into tears. 

But all the comfort she got from her father was a 
gloomy scowl. 

"You needn’t go to school any more. What’s the 
use of going to school, when soon we won’t have any¬ 
thing to cat !” 

Mr. Lin tore the letter in his hands into little bits 
as he walked out of the room, sighing heavily. But 
he was back a moment after. 

"Here", he said to Mother Lin, "give me the key 
of the cupboard." 

Mother Lin turned pale, gazing at her husband in 
silence. Even her hiccups seemed to have been 
scared away. 

"It can’t be helped", he said, "wc have to throw 
our pennies at those rapacious brutes—at most four 
hundred dollars will clear me. If the Kuomintang 
still considers it too little, I'll shut up the shop and 
let them seal me up. Ytt Ch’ang Hsiang, over the way, 
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has stocked far more Jap goods than I have—they 
must have at least ten thousand dollars worth—and 
they’ve got away w’ith paying five hundred dollars. 
Quick, the key \ That gold necklace of yours must 
be worth three hundred—" 

“Bandits !" muttered Mother Lin. Her hand was 
trembling as she handed over the key. 

Little Miss Lin had stopped crying and was 
staring as though her eyes would pop out. She 
remembered the horrid pockmarked Kuomintang 
committee member who had visited the school, and 
in her imagination she saw him waving her mother’s 
gold necklace with a ghastly grin. And somehow he 
was also having a fearful squabble with her father. 

“Oh She burst into tears again. 

“Ah Nuan, don’t cry”, her mother comforted her. 
“Hie—after the New Year, when Papa has money, 
he'll give you some new clothes—hie—bandits, 
wolves ! Hie—they think we’ve got money—bic— 
but Papa has been losing all along—hie—these dread¬ 
ful hiccups will be my death. When you’re nineteen, 
we'll find you a nice young man—hie—and then I can 
die in peace. Hie—gracious Goddess of Mercy !’’ 

The next day. Lin’s store was fully decked for 
business. The Japanese goods that had been hidden 
during the past week, had all been brought out again. 
Mr. Lin had followed the example of the big shops in 
Shanghai and had posted red and green slips of paper 
on the window, announcing “Big Sale I 10% reduc¬ 
tion !" It was the 23rd of the 12th moon, iust the 
ubsiest season before China New Year, and not only 
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was Mr. Lin hoping to get back the $400 that had 
been forced out of him. but his daughter’s new clothes 
also depended upon the business of the next few days. 

About 10 o’clock, the country people could be 
seen coming back from the market. They were all 
carrying baskets and were followed by hordes of 
children. When they approached the attractively 
decorated window of the Lin store with its slips of 
gaily coloured paper announcing a sale, they stopped 
to admire. Everyone wanted something for the 
New Year—a pair of socks, a new wash basin to take 
the place of the worn-out one at home, a new towel 
instead of the rag that the whole family had been 
using for the past half year, or a piece of soap, a 
luxury they had run out of a month ago. 

Mr. Lin was waiting behind the counter, eager to 
serve them, with his face covered with smiles. He 
was closely observing the peasants gathered before 
his shop window, at the same time keeping a sharp 
eye on his two assistants and pair of apprentices. In 
his heart was a hope that the goods would be taken 
away and the money would come rolling in. 

But these country people only pointed and admired 
and then strolled off to the Yo Ch’ang Hsiang store 
over the way. There they gathered again to point 
and stare. 

By now, Mr. Lin’s eyes were darting fire. He 
craned his neck after his prospective customers, but 
could see only their uncommunicative backs. 

"Hie I" The familiar sound that Mrs. Lin had 
been trying to suppress, escaped in her agitation, and 
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little Miss Lin. who was leaning against her mother 
by the folding doors that separated the shop from the 
domestic quarters, stared woodenly in the same 
direction as her father after the dwindling crowd, 
feeling that her new clothes also were receding in the 
distance. 

Mr. Lin made a step forward, peering enviously at 
the Yu Chang Hsiang opposite. But none was going 
into the rival shop. The crowd of peasants dawdled 
there for a while and then strolled back to his side 
of the road. 

By now another group had approached, among 
which was a young man who was gazing fixedly at a 
batch of umbrellas hanging in the window. 

Mr. Lin pounced upon him. "Hey, Brother buy an 
umbrella. Cheap—only 90 cents !” 

An apprentice had already seized one and had 
opened it to show off its beauties. Little Master , 
he cried in an inveigling voice. "Look ! Foreign black 
sateen with a strong frame. It’ll keep off the sun in 
fair weather and the rain in foul. Only 90 cents ! 
They're selling them for a dollar each opposite.” 

The young yokel took the umbrella, gazing at it 
stupidly with his mouth open. After a pause, he 
looked inquiringly at an elderly man of about fifty 
as though asking, "shall I buy it ?" 

The other called out. “Son, you're crazy ! The 
whole boatload of faggots went for only $3 odd. and 
there’s Mother waiting for rice to put into the pot 
Where’s the money for an umbrella ?” 

The young man flushed crimson, laying down the 
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article reluctantly. “It’s cheap, but I haven’t the 
money," he muttered. 

“Hey, Brother, look at it again. How much will 
you give ?” 

The old man dragged off his son hurriedly, leav¬ 
ing Mr. Lin gazing after them with all his ardour 
damped. He realized that the fault didn't lie with 
his being a bad merchant, but in the poverty of the 
peasants. Directly the harvest was in. they were set 
upon by the landlords or usurers who left them with 
only their skins. Understanding this, Mr. Lin felt a 
hatred for the landlords and usurers rising in his 
gorge. It seemed that the poor business he was 
doing in his shop could be blamed on them. 

By noon the Lin store had sold only one dollar's 
worth of goods, just enough to pay for the gay strips 
of paper that announced a sale- 

Mr- Lin retired to the rooms behind the shop with 
his head hanging down. He had no heart to look at 
his daughter who w’as sitting in a corner with her eyes 
brimful of tears, or at Mother Lin who was mutter¬ 
ing, "Four hundred good dollars paid out, and kept 
busy all night to get the shop ready I We’re allowed 
to sell Jap goods now. but there’s no one to buy. Hie 
—Ah Nuan’s father ! There’s Amah Wu wanting her 
wages." 

"Maybe it will be better in the afternoon", Mr. 
Lin forced himself to say to comfort his wife. But 
in his breast was a pain as though a knife had been 
thrust through it. He couldn’t think of a way out. 
Business was bad everywhere ; nevertheless he kept 
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hoping that it would improve m the afternoon when 
the town folk generally come out to buy. Surely 
they would have to make some purchases for the 

New Year. 

It was this thought that enabled him to put on a 
bold face as he waited for customers after lunch. And 
as he expected, the afternoon was quite different from 
the morning. There weren’t many people moving 
around, but he recognized nearly every one. He knew 
their names and their fathers* and grandfathers 
names. He called at them smilingly from his doorway 
“Brother So and So—are you coming from the Cool 
Breeze Teahouse ? There’s a big sale in our shop. 

Come in and have a look !” 

If one entered, the whole staff would scurry to 
wait on him. falling over each other to forestall his 
wishes. And quite often Little Miss Lin would be 
called out from behind the folding door to greet the 
"Uncle” who had dropped in. while one of the 
apprentices would bring him a cup of tea. as often as 
not accompanied by a Ruby Queen cigarette. 

When the lights were brought in at dusk. Mr. Lm 
totted up his sales for the day and found t^^t his 
afternoon’s business had been better than he had 
expected. A smile curved the corners of his lips 
which, however, were almost immediately turned 
down again when he reflected that he had been giving 
away his goods at slightly below cost price. After a 
moment’s blinking at empty space, he got out his 
account books from the box in which they were kept 
and for some time nothing was heard but the clicking 
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of the beads of his abacus as he flicked them smartly 
up and down. 

The result of his computations was that the money 
owing to him on outstanding accounts would not be 
enough to pay his debts. It wasn't going to be an 
easy New Year for him. 

Just as he was planning to continue offering his 
goods at low prices, hoping to raise them when the 
customers has been lured, someone broke into his 
calculations. It was an old lady who came up diffi¬ 
dently, with a tiny blue cloth tight clasped in her 
hand. 

Lifting his head suddenly, Mr. Lin found himself 
face to face with her. It was too late to run away. 

Mrs. Chu , he said, still hoping to avoid a direct 
encounter, "doing your New Year's shopping? Won't 
you go behind ? The wife and daughter will be glad 
to see you." 

But Mrs. Chu waved her hand hurriedly in denial. 

and choosing a chair in the middle of the shop, 

unwrapped her little blue cloth bundle. Inside was a’ 

deposit book which she brought to Mr. Lin. holding it. 

as though it was something very precious, in both her 
hands. 


She was mumbling her gums, getting ready to say 
something, when Mr. Lin got his word in first. "Oh, 
I remember I I’ll send it to you tomorrow." 

The tenth moon eleventh moon, twelfth moon", 
retorted the old lady, "altogether three months. 
Three times three makes nine—nine dollars. No. 
no, let me take them with me." 
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Glancing at her obstinate old face with the sunken 
cheeks and toothless gums, Mr. Lin realized that it 
would be difficult to get rid of her without paying 
the interest he owed on the $300 she had invested in 

his shop. 

‘‘Allright, you can take it with you , he agreed 

brlisquely. hoping to avoid a scene. 

He took eight dollars reluctantly out of the till, 
together with some small change to which he added 
a twenty cent piece out of his own pocket. The old 
lady counted the coppers over and over again until 
she was satisfied, after which she wrapped them 
tremblingly in her piece of blue cloth. 

Observing her. Mr. Lin heaved a sigh, but his 
instincts of a business man wouldn't leave him in 
peace. “Mrs. Chu". he cried, “your bit of blue cloth 
is worn out. We have some nice handkerchiefs here 
—won't you buy one? Or a towel or piece of soap for 
New Year ? The prices arc low." 

"No, no ! I’m too old. I don’t need anything." 
And Mrs. Chu went out, tightly clutching her blue 

cloth bundle. 

Her visit reminded Mr. Lin of two other accounts 
upon which interest had to be paid. There was Old 
Ch’en Seven’s" investment of $200 and Widow 
Chang’s of $150. The interest altogether would come 
to over $ 10. Mr. Lin calculated on his fingers as he 
went into the back quarters where the family lived. 

(2) Ch'en Seven—a lamilar way of referring to a person in 
China is to call him by his surname followed by the number be 
ranks according to age among bia brothers or cousins. 
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Shou-sheng. his trusted assistant, who had gone into 
the country to collect money, should be back 
by the 26th, but the local accounts wouldn't be 
settled until New Year’s Eve, and before that, the 
man was due from the firm in Shanghai to which he 
owed money. He would be forced to resort to 
borrowing again from the Heng Yuan Native Bank to 
bridge over the gap. 

He was pacing up and down, planning and calculat¬ 
ing, when his daughter broke in upon his thoughts 
with a cry of triumph. “Papa, do you like this piece 
of satin? Seven feet, and only $4.20. Isn’t it 
cheap ?’* 

Mr. Lin started as though lie had been slapped in 
the face. His daughter was holding up the satin, 
giggling affectedly. 

Her father stared for a moment and then asked, 
with all the energy seeped out of him, “Where did 
you get the money ?" 

“It was bought on credit." 

Mr. Lin frowned, but knowing that if he opposed 
his daughter's whims, he would have his wife to deal 

with, he merely said quietly, "You might have waited 
until after New Year." 

During the next few days the "cheap sale" in the 
Lin Store attracted plenty of custom. Mother Lin’s 
hiccups had quietened down, and little Miss Lin was 
as busy as a bee, buzzing in and out of the shop. She 
flew about with her face as red as a cherry and a 
merry smile scattering sunlight around her. 

When her mother told her not to exhaust herself. 
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she replied. "Why arc you calling rac again. Ma—I’m 
not tired. But Papa's all in a sweat: his voice has 
gone hoarse from shouting—we’re awfully busy in the 
—I've got to go back in a moment.” 

But although Mr. Lin was smiling too. his heart 
was strung up by thin wires. Every time he put 
a dollar into the till, he couldn’t help reflecting that 
his prices were so low that it represented a loss of 
five cents. Therefore he couldn’t help regarding the 
satisfied customer who went out with a parcel under 
his arm. as a sort of enemy. The more he was selling, 
the more he was losing. Occasionally he stole a glance 
at the Ya Ch’ang Hsiang over the way. and in his 
imagination he could sec a sarcastic grin spread over 
the faces of the shop assistants in the rival store. 
"That fool Lm !" he could hear them saying. “He’s 
actually selling under cost price. The more he sells, 
the nearer he’s getting to bankruptcy. 

Biting his lips, he decided that he must raise his 
prices. He would sell the lower grade goods for 

the price of the higher grade ones. 

And in the midst of all the commotion, the Presi¬ 
dent of the local Chamber of Commerce, who had 
helped him to get around the restrictions on the sale 
of Japanese goods, came to add to his worries. He 
slapped him on the back in jovial congratulation. 
"How are things? Not bad. eh? Lowering his 
voice, he added. “The $400 wasn’t spent in vain ! 
But you’d better look after Bureau Chief P’u, just in 
case he thinks you’re doing too much business here. 
Make him a little present and then you neednt be 
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afraid of the others behind him.” 

This advice came as a terrible shock to Mr. Lin 

who afterwards took hardly any more interest in his 
sale. 

But what worried him most of all was that his 
assistant, Shou-sheng, had not returned yet- The 
man from the Tung Shen Wholesale Co. in Shanghai 
had arrived and was dunning him for payment. He 
lefuscd to be put off. If Shou-sheng came late with 
the money he had collected, then there would be no 
other resource but to borrow from the Heng Yuan 
Native Bank at exorbitant interest. 

By four o’clock, one afternoon. Mr. Lin felt that 
he was sitting on pins and needles, when suddenly he 
lieard a bustle in the street. People were scurrying 
to and fro, shouting excitedly. With his head full of 
Shou-sheng, he immediately assumed that the express 
boat from Lishih by which he expected his assistant, 
must have sunk or been pirated. 

He ran into the street with his heart in his mouth. 
What s happened ? Has the Lishih express boat met 
with bandits ?” he cried to the passers-by. 

Bandits ? The roads aren’t safe. There’s plenty 
of kidnapping too \ answered a notorious town loafer, 
casting a greedy glance at the gaily coloured sale 
notices on the window of the Lin Store, 

Not satisfied with such an answer. Mr. Lin accosted 
another acquaintance with, "Have you heard that 
the Lishih boat has met with bandits ? Is it true ?" 

"Must have been done by the Grand Protector Ah 
Shu’s gang’’, the other answered, naming a famous 
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bandit. “Even though he's been shot himself, the 

gang is pretty active.” 

The remark made Mr. Lin break out m a cold 
sweat. He had decided that Shou-sheng must be on 
the Lishih boat, and he had entirely forgotten that 
the Lishih boat meeting with bandits was his own 

invention ! 

He was rushing into the domestic quarters behind 
the shop, stumbling over the raised wooden thres¬ 
hold, when his daughter greeted him with ' Papa, war 
has broken out in Shanghai ! The Japs have bombed 

Chapei !’• 

Mr. Lin stared at his daughter. What had war 
in Shanghai got to do with him ? But the mention of 
Japs reminded him of the painful question of Japanese 
goods, so he asked with a slight show of interest, 

“Where did you hear it from ?'* 

“ All the people in the street arc talking about 
it. They say that the Japs have bombed and shelled 

Chapei. The whole place is in flames ! ’’ 

" Has anyone said that the Lishih boat has met 

with bandits ? ” 

Little Miss Lin shook her head, after which she 
darted away like a moth attracted by the light. 

Mr. Lin was left stupified. standing by the folding 
door. He scratched his head. From inside the room, 
the voice of his wife could be heard praying. 
“ Buddhas and boddhisatvas, protect us ! Don’t let 

bombs fall on us 1 ” • 

Turning his head, he could sec his daughter the 

center of an animated group that had gathered m 
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the shop. Tiger Chin, the proprietor of a store over 
the way. was with them, slapping his thighs in 
emphatic conversation. Chapei had been bombed. 
Al! the business concerns in Shanghai were closed. 
Had the Lishih boat met with pirates ? No, he 
hadn’t heard that. The Lishih boat had arrived 
safely, over an hour ago. He was sure of it. 

Mr. Lin began to realize that Shou-sheng couldn’t 
have been on the boat. 

By now, people were crying in the street, 
“ Japanese bastards ! ” and. *’ Buyers of Jap goods arc 
bastards 1 ” 

Little Miss Lin coloured when she heard them, 
but Mr. Lin was not particularly perturbed. He had 
been told, after he had paid the $400. that if he tore 
off the Japanese labels, it would be allright. Now 
all the Japanese articles in his shop had been trans¬ 
formed into native goods The customers were 
talking about nothing but “ native goods 

Mr. Lin s immediate problem didn't come from 
that direction, but he had to placate the man from 
the wholesale store in Shanghai from which he 
ordered his stock. If only he could be persuaded to 
wait a couple of days longer. Shou-sheng would be 
bringing the money. Mr. Lin walked reluctantly to 
where the man was waiting. Taking him into a 
corner, he began to talk to him earnestly. 

All the answer he got was. "Mr. Lin, you’re a 
business man. How can you talk like this 7 War 
has broken out in Shanghai; the railroad may be cut 
any moment. If I had my way, I'd return this very 
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evening. How can I wait another two days? Please 
pay the bill today so that I can get off tomorrow 
morning. I’m only an employee. Please give a 

thought to my difficulties. ” 

After such a rebuff, Mr. Lin was forced to apply 
to the Heng Yuan Native Bank. He went scooting 
down the road, afraid that the manager. Monkey 
Ch’ien. would put up the rate of interest if he realized 
how much he was in need of a loan. But when he 
arrived at the Bank, instead of the eager bargaining 
that he had expected, he got no answer for a long 
time from the chicken-breasted manager who bent 
his thin parchment face with utter concentration 
over his water-pipe until a whole paper taper had 
burnt to the end. 

At length he murmured hesitantly. “It’s no use. 
The Japs have started a war. Business in Shanghai 
is at a standstill. All the banks are closed. That 
breaks the legs of our humble little subsidiary bank. 
I’m sorry. I’d like to help, but isn’t possible.’’ 

Mr. Lin stared at him in dismay, but not yet 
convinced that he wasn’t making difficulties as a 
preparation to demanding a high interest. He never 
expected the bank manager, who looked as though he 
was in the last stages of tuberculosis, to lower his 
voice to an even more confidential tone, and say. 
" Our humble directors have received news that the 
trouble is expected to increase. They gave me in¬ 
structions to call in the outstanding accounts. Your 
honourable concern owes us $600. It should be set¬ 
tled before the New Year. Such a gesture would 
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promote mutual confidence and prevent embarrass¬ 
ments later on. ’* 

Mr. Lin opened his mouth, aghast. It took him 
n long time before he could choke out a few words, 
" My—my little shop is finding difficulty, it—it 
would depend upon how our own accounts come in. *’ 

"Don't be so modest", the manager protested 
ruthlessly. “ Your store has been doing good business 
the last few days. Only $600! What’s difficult 
about that? I’ll be frank with you. The account 
has to be settled, or I won’t be able to face the 
directors. ’’ 

The consumptive manager emitted a cold laugh 
that sent a sliivcr down Mr. Lin’s spine. He had 
stood up. and Mr. Lin realized that the interview 
was over. 

Only now he began to understand that the war in 
far-away Shanghai had a direct effect on his little 
shop. What could he do ? Bankruptcy stared him in 
the face ! Even if a liquidation sale was held, he would 
get nothing from it, for all nearly his goods had been 
purchased on other people’s investments which 
would have to be paid. 

As he passed over the Fairy View Bridge on his 
way home, he gazed longingly at the cold water 
flowing beneath. If only he could summon the 
courage to jump in, his troubles would be ended. 

Just at that moment, a voice hailed him from 
behind, " Mr. Lin, is it true that war has broken out 
in Shanghai ? They say that a regiment of soldiers 
has arrived here. They’re outside the East Fence. 
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They went immediately to the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and tried to ra>se a loan. $2a000 was what 
they wanted. The Chamber has called a meeting 

discuss their demand. 

Mr. Lin turned round and saw that it was 
Seven who had invested $200 in his shop-one of his 

creditors. , , ^ 

“Oh Mr. Lin shuddered, and without answering 

a word, he scurried home like a frightened rabbit. 

But at supper that evening he began to recover 

His nostrils were regaled with the savoury smell o 

a dish of pork cooked in soya, which Mother Lin ha 

supplied, knowing that it was a favourite him. 

In addition, there was a catty of yellow Shaohsing 

wine. Little Miss Lin smiled merrily, because 

business had been exceptionally good that day. and 

what was even more important, her New Year gown 

of crimson satin was ready. Mother Lin also was 

happy and hardly hiccuped at all. Only Mr. Lin 

felt a lump in his breast. He applied himself to the 

wine. His eyes shifted from his daughter to h.s wife, 

and several times his tongue itched to tell them the 

real state of affairs, but he didn't have the courage. 

His reluctance to disturb his family made it easy for 

him to decide that he wouldn’t tell them until he 

was in the last extremity which might not arrive if 

the good sales of the past few days continued. 

This decision, together with the wine helped Mr. 

Lin to pass a tranquil night. Immediately he went to 
bed. he dropped into a dreamless slumber and didn 
wake until half past six the following morning. 
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The next day dawned cold and dull, and Mr. Lin 
felt rather dizzy as he opened his eyes upon it. 
Directly he had swallowed a couple of bowls of con¬ 
gee. lie went into the shop. There he was confronted 
with the resentful countenance of the bill collector 
from Shanghai, who was waiting for an answer. 

Mr. Lin, who had not expected him so early, gave 
a violent start, and glancing over the way, at the 
Yu Ch ang Hsiang, he was seized with fearful premoni¬ 
tion. The rival store had also come out in slips of 
gaily coloured paper announcing a cheap sale. They 
had budded and flowered suddenly in the night to 

shake Mr. Lin's dreams of continued good sales to 
the very foundations. 

"Mr. Lin. arc you playing a joke ?" the peevish 
voice of the bill collector could be heard complaining. 
"You wouldn’t give me the money yesterday. The 

boat leaves at 8.00 this morning, and I have to catch 
it. Please, hurry—" 

He had laid a fist upon the tabic for emphasis. 
Mr. Lin hastened to reassure him. but the other was 
unconvinced. 

Then you will let me go empty-handed ?" 

" No, of course not", answered Mr. Lin earnestly. 
Directly Shou-sheng, our own man. returns. I will 

hand you every cent that he has collected. Really. 
1 will, on my word of honour [ " 

Mr. Lm was ready to burst into tears. The other 
had lapsed into a gloomy silence. He had stopped 
insisting but he refused to go. And Mr. Lin was 
ofraid that his credit would be shattered if word 
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went around that a dun was seated in his shop. 

Outside, a fine drizzle was coming down. The 
street was completely deserted. Ever since it had ex¬ 
isted, it had never been so cheerless and bare during 
the busy shopping season just before New Year. 

Mr. Lin gazed dejectedly out of the window. He 
was wondering why life was so bleak for him. and 
who was to blame. 

As though in answ'er to his thought.s. the voice of 
the bill collector was heard, expressing unexpected 
sentiments in surprisingly sympathetic tones.^ Mr. 
Lin, you're a good man with no vices. You re per¬ 
severing too. Twenty years ago you would have 
made a fortune, but times have changed. Taxes are 
heavy, overhead is high, the customers arc few and 
far between. You must be more capable than most to 

have got along until now ! ” 

Mr. Lin smiled wryly in modest deprecation. 

After a moment, the bill collector continued, 
" Business in your town is worse this year than last, 
isn’t it? The provinces depend entirely upon the 
country villages, and the peasants arc poor.—Ah it's 
nine o’clock ! How is it your man hasn’t returned ? 


Is be reliable? 

The last question gave Mr. Lin a turn. Although 
Shou-sheng had been employed by him the past 
seven years, during which he had fulfilled h.s duties 
meticulously, who could tell? Observing Mr Lins 
air of doubt, the bill collector emitted a dry laugh. 

It passed unnoticed, for they were Partied by a 
sudden scream from littl? Miss Lm who had been 
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looking down the street. "Shou-sheng has returned 
—covered with mud ! ** 

Mr. Lin gave a shiver in which apprehension and 
relief were strangely blended. He wanted to hurry 
to the door and look out, but his heart was pal¬ 
pitating so hard that his legs refused to move. 

Meanwhile Shou-sheng had entered, covered 
with mud from head to toe. He flung himself into 
a chair, panting from exhaustion- 

Minutes passed, while Mr. Lin stood by dumb¬ 
founded. before Shou-sheng could choke out. “What 
danger! I was nearly grabbed. ” 

“ Then the express boat did meet with bandits ? ” 
“Not bandits, but soldiers. They’re pressing 
people just outside the town. I ran for all I was 
worth—rape their mothers—it was a matter of life 
and death.” 

Shou-sheng had been fumbling under his clothes 
while he was speaking, and now he brought out a 
bundle which he gave to Mr. Lin. "It’s all here. 
I’ll go and have a wash. I’ll be back in a minute.*’ 
Mr. Lin counted the money, after which he handed 
it reluctantly to the bill collector from Shanghai. The 
latter took the ready cash, but pushed back two 
native orders which had been mixed up with the 
money, saying. “May I trouble you to change these so 
that I can have the full sura in cash ?” 

"Of course, of course", Mr. Lin agreed hurriedly. 

So one of the shop assistants was sent to the Hcng 
Yuan Native Bank. 

After a while, he returned empty-handed, saying 
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that the two orders had been kept by the bank 
in part settlement of Mr. Lin’s account. 

This forced Mr. Lin to run to the bank himself. 
The drizzle had turned into snow, and Mr. Lin ran 
through it bare-headed, having forgotten both 
umbrella and hat in his agitation. His errand, how¬ 
ever. was fruitless, for he also returned empty- 

handed. 

What could be done but to send off the bill 
collector with promises that the full sum would be 
made up in a few days ? 

After he had gone. Shou-sheng said in cautiously 
low tones to Mr. Lin. "Rumours are being spread 
about us that we aren’t as solid as we appear. They 
may have reached the Heng Yuan Native Bank, and 
that’s why they arc treating us in this manner. But 
who can be responsible for these rumours? What do 
you say to those fellows over there ?" Shou-sheng 
pursed his lips in the direction of the Ya Ch'ang 
Hsiang over the way. 

Observing the shattering effect of his remark on 
Mr. Lin who felt that his cup of woe was full and 
brimming over. Shou-sheng promptly added a few 
words of comfort. "Don’t let’s bother about their 
rumours. It’s the result of hard times. Nine out 
of ten shops in this town are finding it almost im¬ 
possible to get through the New Year. The Chamber 
of Commerce will have to think of a way out." 

The snow was coming down fast by now. and the 
street was being covered with a white mantle. 
Although it was the middle of the morning wheil 
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business should have been getting brisk, not a soul 
was wandering down the street ; only a stray dog 
slunk by with his tail between his legs. Never had 
the street been so mournful at New Year. And in 
far-away Shanghai the Japanese were reducing the 
busiest market in the country to a stack of ruins. 

During the four days of the New Year holiday. 

Mr. Lins house was as cheerless as a cellar. The 

only sounds that broke the silence were Mr. Lin’s 

sighs and his wife’s hiccups. Little Miss Lin neither 

sighed nor hicciipcd. but sat staring at empty space 
with a jaundiced air. 

On the evening before the shop opened again on 
the fifth. Mr. Lin was forced to keep up the custom 
of providing a feast for his employees. He also 
thought that it was an occasion for him to discuss 
with them what could be done. 

They sat drinking in silence, but after a while, 
one of the assistants said. “I heard that Chapei is 
burnt to the ground. People have been pouring out 
with nothing but what they have on their backs. 
Hongkew is the same. Rents in the international 
settlement in Shanghai arc sky high, so the refugees 
have been coming into the country. Quite a decent 
looking lot arrived yesterday, and this is what they 
arc reduced to !” 

Shou-sheng had been listening carefully, and the 
last sentence gave him an idea. He tossed off his 
wine in one gulp, and turning to Mr. Lin. said with a 
smile. "Do you hear what he says ? Here’s a chance 
for us to get rid of our stock of wash-basins, towels, 
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socks, tooth brushes, etc.” 

Mr Lin stared without comprehending. Mis 
recent worries had had the effect of freezing his 

"This is a chance sent by Heaven. The refugee 
will be in need of such things". Shou-sheng explained. 

"But other stores sell these things too”, objected 
Mr. Lin. His wits had become indeed very slow. 

Shou-sheng. however, was undeterred. "You for¬ 
get". he persevered, "that we’re the only store that 
has a good stock in-this line- Yu Chang Hsiang 
opposite can’t produce ten wash-basins, and the ones 
they have are left-overs. Wc’U put up notices near 
where the refugees are staying, and this business 

will all come to us." 

Although Mr. Lin was unconvinced, he helped the 
others to prepare for the hoped-for sales If a little 
more money should come in, his fate would be pushed 

back a few days. . ^ r- i 

They were busy until far into the night- Early 

the next morning, the merry sound of the explosion 

of a string of squibs announced the opening of the 

shop after the New Year. The store had put on 

a new appearance and was ready for the influx 

of refugees who had been notified of the sale. Shou- 

sheng had gone himself to put up the notices near the 

silk factory where most of them were staying. 

Mother Lin also had been up since dawn. She 

had kotowed repeatedly to the image of the 

Goddess of Mercy before which incense sticks were 

burning. And nobody had been forgotten m hcf 
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prayers. Only it had not occurred to her to ask that 

the war m Shanghai should wax fiercer and be 

prolonged so that there would be more refugees to 
buy from their shop. 

Everything went smoothly according to Shou- 
shengs plan. During the firSt business days after 
the New Year. Lin’s store alone of all the shops in 
town was crowded. They did better business than 
they had done m a single day for ten years. Their 
$ 1 lots, made up of a few necessities, went like hot 
cakes, and the umbrellas and galoshes also proved 
great attractions. Besides which, the refugees from 
Shanghai, unlike the local people, did not bargain 
and try to beat down the price. They made up their 
minds quickly and took the goods without arguing. 

Mother Lin was down on her knees again before . 
the Goddess of Mercy, but this time from thankful¬ 
ness. A new thought now passed through her head, 
suggested by Shou-sheng’s able management. What 
a pity he was so much older than her daughter. If 
there hadn t been such a disparity in age, he wouldn't 
have made a bad son-in-law. 

There was. however, a fly in Mr. Lin’s satisfac¬ 
tion. When the Heng Yuan Native Bank heard of 
the good sales in his shop, they sent a man to demand 
settlement of their account, and off he walked with 
80 per cent of the money that had accumulated in the 
till. And treading on his heels, came the three poor 
creditors. Mrs. Chu. Ch en Seven and Widow Chang, 
asking not only for the interest on their accounts, 
that the principal also should be paid. Mr. Lin 
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had enough sense to realize that someone had put 
them up to such a move. Rumours must be spread¬ 
ing about his shop, which was a disquieting thought. 

Mr. Lin voiced his apprehensions at supper. 
Shou-sheng agreed. "Certainly there’s someone 
behind them. What do these three understand !' 
As he spoke, he grimaced in the direction of the YO 

Ch’ang Hsiang opposite. 

But the three were difficult to deal with, just 
because they were ignorant. Arguing and persuad¬ 
ing was of no use. So in the end, Mr. Lin decided 
that he would have to ask the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce to use his influence. 

He found him at home and full of affability. The 
President agreed immediately to Mr. Lin s request. 
The good business done by Lin’s Store had come to 
his ears, and he was full of praise of Mr. Lin’s ability. 
He was convinced that Lin’s Store would manage to 
tide over the crisis, and prosperity was ahead of it. 

Turning to Mr. Lin with flattering attention, he 
said smilingly. "There’s something I’ve been wanting 
to say to you for some time. I don’t know where 
Bureau Chief P’u could have met your charming 
daughter, but he’s quite fallen for her. Bureau Chief 
P’u is nearly forty and still has no son. He has two 
women in the house, it’s true, but neither has 
children. If your daughter should give him a son. 
there the position of Madame would be waiting for 
her. and even I would be dependent upon her 

favours." , . , , • j 

In bis wildest dreams Mr. Lin had never imagined 
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himself in such an embarrassing situation ! All he 
could do was to stare in amazement. 

He heard the voice of the President droning on, 
I m an old friend, so I 11 be frank with you. This 
proposition may not seem a very delicate one, but 
It shouldn't be considered in that way. This sort of 
thing is ijuite usual nowadays, and nobody would 
consider that your daughter wasn’t properly married 
from the beginning. Besides, since Bureau Chief P’u 
wants it, a refusal will entail uncomfortable conse¬ 
quences. On the other hand, if he's pleased, he will be 
a great help. That s the case from your point of view.” 

Another pause ensued, for Mr. Lin found it diffi¬ 
cult to gather his wits together. At length he choked 
out. Please don t think that I don't appreciate 
your recommendation to be careful. But the circum¬ 
stances of my family arc narrow. My daughter has 
no upbringing and would never be able to grace such 
a high position as Bureau Chief P’u would lift her to. 
“Mr. Lin’s heart was beating uncomfortably as he 
spoke. 

“Ha. ha!" responded the President. “You wouldn’t 
be blamed for climbing. It’s his wish. You discuss 
it with your wife, while I’ll put off the Bureau Chief 
by saying that I haven’t had an opportunity to 
approach you on the matter. Only, give me your 
answer soon.’’ 

“Huh !’’ grunted Mr. Lin. as pale as death. 

Directly he got home, Mr. Lin confided the whole 
matter to his wife. Before he had finished speaking. 
Mother Lin s hiccups began to resound like shots. 
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"How can we consent !" she protested. “Even if 
he’s ready to make Ah Nuan his wife, I won’t give 
her to him !” 

"That is what I said myself—more or less—but— 

"We are law-abiding citizens. If we refuse, surely 

he won’t take her away by force !" 

"^^e won’t hear the end of it. A fellow like that 

is worse than a bandit." 

"He can have her only over my dead body !” burst 
out Mother Lin. "Goddess of Mercy, have compassion 
on us !" 

She had stood up and was making for the door. 

"Where arc .you going?" Mr. Lin called out in 

alarm. 

Little Miss Lin suddenly appeared in the door¬ 
way, white and shaken. She had overheard the con¬ 
versation through the thin partition that separated 
the rooms. 

Her mother clasped her tightly in her arms and 
through her sobs and hiccups gasped, "Ah Nuan, who¬ 
ever wants to carry you away, will have me to deal 
with. It hasn’t been easy, bringing you up. If we 
have to die. we'll die together. Oh. why didn’t we 
marry you to Shou-sheng long ago !" 

Mr. Lin stood looking at the scene, at a loss. He 
wrung his hands, sighing. By now his wife and 
daughter had blended their wails in a fit of hysterics 
that threatened to disturb the neighbours. Fighting 
back his own indignation, he tried to calm them. 

All three members of the family had a disturbed 
night, but Mr. Lin’s was the worst. He kept arguing 
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to himself that Bureau Chief P*u could hardly contri¬ 
bute to his ruin if his shocking request was refused, 
but he failed to convince himself. His daughter had 
become a liability, because of her good looks ! In the 
chaotic conditions of the country, values had turned 
upside down. 

The only light on the horizon was the brisk busi¬ 
ness being done in the store these few days. Expecting 
another busy day, Mr. Lin rose early. Although his 
head ached and his eyes were swollen, he had to be 
ready to attend to the customers. 

Strange faces made him tremble, for he could not 
help suspecting that among them wa&hidden an agent 
of Bureau Chief P’u, come to stir up trouble. But he 
had no time to think. The store was crowded. The 
familiar faces of the town folk mingled with those of 
strangers. They were pressing around him, battling 
for purchases. The goods were being swept away in 
an extraordinary manner, quite beyond his expecta* 
tions. The thought darted through Mr. Lin’s mind 
that it had become like a liquidation sale. 

His suspicions were confirmed at lunch by Shou- 
sheng who whispered in his car, “Another rumour is 
being circulated. They say that you’ve reduced the 
prices to rock-bottom, and after you have got in some 
cash, you’re going to slip away.’’ 

Mr. Lin was flabbergasted. What his answer 
would have been, will never be known, for while his 
mouth was still wide open with surprise and dismay, 
two men in uniform entered the shop. 

Where is Mr. Lin, the proprietor ?“ they 
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‘^^'iSe'forf anyone could answer, they had sciced Mr. 

Lin and were bustling him out. 

Shou-sheng hastened up. perhaps with a faint hope 
of blocking their way. or at least of obtaining an 

explanation, but he was brushed aside. 

••Who are you ? Get out! The Kuomintang Party 

Headquarters want him for cross-exaromatwn ! 

By dusk Mr. Lin had not yet returned. The attair 
was being kept by mutual consent from Mother Lin 
for as long as possible, but somehow youngest 

apprentice let her know. Mother Lin nearly died on 
the spot. When she had recovered a little, an obsti 
nate idea seemed to have got into her mind that it 
was necessary to keep tight hold of her daughter who 
was forbidden to step outside their living quarters. 
“Papa has already been taken off by them . 

repeated the old lady. “Soon they 11 be coming to 

• 

Shou-sheng was summoned and subjected to a 
close <iuestioning. He. however, put her off wi^ a 
few words of comfort. But he told the truth to Miss 

^^^He would have gone to make inquiries at the Party 
Headquarters, but he could not tear himself from the 
shop which continued to be crowded throughout the 

afternoon. . • i:.. 

At last, when the lamps were being lit, tne 

President of the Chamber of Commerce came with a 

message that Mr. Lin had been arrested because the 

Party Headquarters had heard that he was planning 
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to default. Among his other creditors were three 

poor people who had invested their all in his shop. 

Mrs. Chu, Ch’cn Seven and Widow Chang. The Party 

Headquarters felt that it was its duty to protect the 
poor ! 

Shou-shengs face had become longer and longer 

as he listened to the President’s rigmarole. The case 

was much more serious than he had e.xpected and was 

developing into a general attack against his poor 
master. 


“But can’t he come out on bond ?" he asked. 
“How is he going to raise money for his debts if he 
]sn t let out ? And, besides, he hasn't broken the law'" 
“What has that to do with it?" exclaimed the 
President impatiently. "Whoever has the power, 
makes the law. If you want him out. you’ll have to 
give them money." Whereupon the President 
turned away abruptly, wagging two fingers in the air. 

Shou-sheng understood. It meant that two hund¬ 
red dollars would be needed. 

Voices were calling him from the domestic 
quarters behind the shop. Before he had decided 
what to do, Mother Lin had appeared, supported by 
ber daughter. 

Gasping for breath, she asked him. “Just now—the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce—what did 
he say ? " 

Taken by surprise. Shou-sheng lied, "He hasn’t 
been here." 


** Don't deceive me protested Mother Lin. “ I 
know everything hie—you were startled by what be 
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said—Ming-hsiu saw you. 

“He only said that things were not serious . 

Shou-sheng lied again, trying to calm her down. 

“ Bureau Chief P’u is willing to help. 

" What ! Bureau Chief Pu ! ’’ exclaimed the old 
lady furiously. “We don't want his help. Your 
master will never come out alive— hic—hic—I don t 
want to live either. Only Ming-hsiu isn’t settled yet. 
You had better take her, Shou-sheng. Look after 
her, and I'll be ready to die. Take her—take her out 

of their reach ! " 

Shou-sheng stood with his eyes popping out. At 
first he thought that Mother Lin had gone off her 
head, but she seemed serious in her unexpected 

proposal. 

His embarrassment was cut short by one of the 
apprentices coming up to him breathlessly. " Brother 
Shou-sheng. Brother Shou-sheng someone wants to 

speak to you. ” 

He followed the apprentice back into the shop, 
but instead of the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce whom he had expected had returned, he 
was confronted by the wily countenance of Mr. Wu. 
the proprietor of the Yii Ch’ang Hsiang opposite. 

" What has he come for ? ’’ darted through 
Shou-sheng’s mind as he stared blankly at Mr. Wu, 
waiting for him to speak. 

After inquiring whether any news had oeen 
received of Mr. Lin. the proprietor of the Ya Ch’ang 
Hsiang edged up with an inveigling air. 

“ I’ve come to collect a little stock he confessed. 
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Calling back the smile that had spread over his 
face, he drew out a paper from his sleeve. On it was 
written a list of items, in fact, all those that made up 
the $l lots that had proved such an attraction in the 
sale of the Lin Store. 

Now, at last, the whole situation was clear to 
Shou-sheng. He knew who had been spreading the 
rumours about Mr. Lin and his shop. Mr. Wu, their 
rival, was trying to force him out of business, and 
adding insult to injury, intended to lay his hands on 
the whole of their remaining stock. 

"I can't decide while the master is away,” 
Shou-sheng said curtly, trying to hide his indignation. 
” Ask the master’s wife. It is just the same. ” 
Shou-sheng was in a quandary. He did not dare 
to voice a downright refusal for fear of instigating 
Mr. Wu to further tricks. ” Allright ”, he consented, 
pretending to give in. ” But you know what women 
arc like. She'll insist on cash down, ” 

” Cash down ! Arc you joking 7 ” 

“ That’s what she’ll say ”, responded Shou-sheng 
coldly. ” But it would be better to wait until to¬ 
morrow. We’re expecting Mr. Lin back this evening. 
Bureau Chief P’u has promised to help. ” * 

His words had an immediate effect. Mr. Wu 
could not hide the eagerness of his consent. “ All, 
right, allright, let it be cash down if the goods are 
delivered thb evening. ” 

Shou-sheng w’ent behind the shop, with a deep 
crease furrowing his brow, and told Mother Lin of 
the visit of Mr. Wu from over the way, at jthe same 
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time advising her to let him have the goods, since 
they would be able to raise the money by this means 

for the release of Mr. Lin. 

At the mention of more money having to be spent. 
Mother Lin's tears welled up. and her hiccups re¬ 
sounded to heaven. Speechless with agitation, she 
waved her hand in denial and thumped with her fist 
on the table against which she was leaning. 

Shou-sheng. realizing that he could not get a 
sensible answer from her. stole away quietly and was 
just passing through the folding door into the shop 
when he was overtaken by little Miss Lin. 

Trembling and pale, she laid a hand on his 
sleeve. "Please let Yq Ch’ang Hsiang have the 
goods", she croaked hoarsely. "Mother is nearly 
demented. Raise the money quick and save Papa— 

please. Brother Shou-sheng ! " 

Suddenly she blushed and turned quickly away. 
Shou-sheng gazed after her, determined that he 

would do his best to save her Papa. 

The business arrangement with the YQ Ch’ang 

Hsiang was quickly settled. 

Directly Shou-sheng received payment for the 
goods, he went with the money to the Party Head¬ 
quarters. and half an hour later Mr. Lin returned 

with him. 

Mother Lin nearly started out of her skin when 
she saw him. When she was convinced that it was 
really Mr. Lin, safe and sound, although rather shaken 
by his experiences, she went plump on her knees 
before the Goddess of Mercy and bumped her head 
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against the floor in kotows of thankfulness. And 
little Miss Lin stood watching, not knowing whether 
to laugh or to cry. 

Shou-sheng placed the money that was left over 
on the table. 

Observing what a little pile it made, Mr. Lin 
heaved a great sigh. “I’m out now, but what shall we 
do without money ?“ he said despondently. 

Both his wife and daughter were at a loss. Mother 
Lin made as though she would speak but thought 
better of it. 

"There's no more stock", continued Mr. Lin in the 
same hopeless tones. “The shop's finished, and there 
are still debts unpaid." 

"Master !’’ Having secured Mr. Lin’s attention. 
Shou-sheng dipped his finger in a cup of tea and 
wrote the character for "Go" on the table. 

Mr. Lin shook his head. He looked from his wife 
to his daughter and back again, and sighed. 

"There is only this last resort", urged Shou-sheng. 
"Take the ready cash ; it will keep you from want for 
a couple of months. I will look after things here." 

Suddenly Mother Lin woke to life. "Go, all of you, 
go 1" she exclaimed. "Leave me here alone to deal 
with them. My old body will stand in their way." 

She seemed suddenly full of youthful energy. 
Without another word, she ran upstairs, with her 
daughter after her. 

Soon after, they heard her calling, "Come—let me 
tell you my plan." 

When they were all in the bedroom, she pointed 
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at a packet on the table. 

“Those are my private savings” she announced. 1 m 

not going. Shou-sheng can stay for a few days and 

then follow you. Come, my children, bow down 

before me and settle your bethrothal ! Bring peace to 

my old heart !” , , • u 

Whereupon Mother Lin seized her daughter with 

one hand and Shou-sheng with the other, insisting on 

their kotowing before her. 

They obeyed blushingly. and when they rose from 

their knees, Shou-sheng stole a glance at little Miss 

Lin. It seemed to him that a smile was quivering 

from beneath her tears. 

And what happened to Lin s Store ? It went 
bankrupt, and the creditors came like a pack of dogs 

to fight over the dead body. 

The most insistent was the Heng Yuan Native 
Bank. When news got around that Mr. Lin had run 
away, they immediately sent a man to seal up the re¬ 
maining stock and to look for the account books. Not 
a single one could be found. They asked for Shou- 
sheng. He was ill in bed. Then they went after 
Mother Lin. but the only satisfaction they got out of 

her was a storm of hiccups and tears. 

About eleven one morning, a whole crowd of 
creditors was gathered in the shop, arguing at the top 
of their voices. The remaining stock was negligible, 
but the furnishings would raise enough to pay 70 cents 
in every $1 of debt. But who was content to accept 
only 70 cents when a full settlement might be 
obtained by a little blustering ? So the shouting and 
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yelling and turmoil were indescribable. 

Two policemen stood on guard at the door. 

An old woman tried to push past them. "Why 

don t you let me in? I’m a creditor too. All my 
savings arc in the shop !’’ 

It was Mrs. Chu protesting in trembling and 
indignant tones, her thin dry lips mumbling her 
toothless gums, and with the veins of her temples 
swelling as though they would burst. 

She nearly collided with Widow Chang, who was 

dragging a child by the hand, on the same errand. 

As they were trying to push in. barred by the 

formidable minions of the law. a man forced himself 

through from the opposite direction. It was Ch’en 

Seven, with his face livid, and cursing for all he was 
worth. 

Bandits, robbers—the whole lot of them ! Fire in 
Heaven and fire on Earth ! They’ll be burnt one day. 
and I. Ch’en Seven, will laugh ! If there's anything 
left, let it be divided fairly—but those bandits—!" 

Seeing old Mrs. Chu and Widow Chang seemed to 
stoke the fires of his indignation. "You here ? The 
Stock's already divided and the furnishings too. They 
said that my account isn't a proper one. Come on, 
lets go to the Party Headquarters for satisfaction. 

Come on, the Party is always saying that it protects 
the poor !" 

Cries rose from the crowd, urging them to go. 
They were pushed down the road to the Party 
Headquarters. 

There the gate was guarded by many more police* 
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men than were stationed before Lin s Store. 

Ch’cn Seven was shouting and shaking his fist, 
demanding justice. Widow Chang wailed that all 
the money she had earned with her ten fingers, since 
her child’s father died, had been invested in Lin's 
Score. Mrs. Chu added her feeble pleadings. 

The crowd roared. “Justice—justice for the 
poor !" 

It was being pushed back by the policemen. 
Heads were being knocked together, toes were trod 
upon, elbows dug into other people's eyes. 

A black-faced, pockmarked fellow from the 
Party Headquarters w'as urging the policemen to 
show no mercy to. the crowd. He threatened to 
shoot. 

Old Mrs. Chu fell down in the mdlcc ; Widow 
Chang was parted from her child. She too was 
pushed over. Innumerable feet trod upon her hands 
and her limbs, and kicked against her side. The two 
women were rolled over and over in the mud, and 
whether they came out of it alive, is impossible to 
say. Anyway, to certain knowledge, they never put 
in another claim. 



Ting Ling 

1907 - 

^HE name under which the most famous of the 
Chinese communist women writers is known. 

Tind Ling is a native of Hunan, the province from 
which many communist leaders have come, including 
Mao Tze-tung, President of the People's Republic of 
China. 

Born into the family of a rich landlord, Tmg 
Ling rebelled at an early age, asserting her indepen¬ 
dence in the face of difficulties. A long road, how¬ 
ever, had to be traversed before she catne to a truly 
proletarian view of life and literature. 

early as 1923, Ting Ling was associated with 
Ch'u Ch'iu-pai, then secretary of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party, through her intimate girlhood friend, Wang 
Chun-hung. The early death of the latter affected her 
profoundly and moved her to write One Woman and 
the Diary of Sophie, which describe the awakening of 
adolescent passions, atid their adventures together. 

In Peking, Ting Ling met Hu Yeh-p'ing whom she 
married. Sheng Ts'ung-wen, the novelist, also was 
associated with them, and it was during this period 
that they were the mainstay of the leftist magazine 
Black and White. 

Their association came to an end with the execution 
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of Hu Yeh-p'ing. at the early age of 23, by the Kuo- 
mintang reactionaries. Ting Ling's indignation u>as 
extreme. She threw herself heart and soul into the 
work of anti-Kuomintang propaganda and became 
editor of the communist review, Pole Star, which was 
suppressed a year after it appeared. 

Ting Ling's conversion to the communist point of 
view dates from this time. The bourgeois sentiment- 
ality, which is evident in her earlier works, now hard¬ 
ened into a stern determination to take sides ivith the 
proletariat in the class struggle. Her remarkable short 
story. Water, published in 1931, indicates her change 
of attitude, being a profoundly stirring description of 
the havoc wrought by a flood and the heroic efforts of 
the peasants to control it. 

In 1933, Ting Ling was kidnapped by the KMT 
blueshirts and imprisoned in Thanking, but she managed 
to escape three years later when she found a safe asylum 
in the red base at Yenan. There her understanding 
deepened through training and discipline as a member 
of the Peoples Liberation Army. As she was an active 
fighter during the anti-Japanese war, she can tell of the 
Communist Resistance from first-hand knowledge, as 
shown in When I Was in Red Sky Village, a popular 

story from her later period. 

Other works of Ting Ling that should be mentioned 
are Wind and Sun Over North Shensi, published in 
1950, and her most sustained work, the well-known 
novel On the Sangkan River. 



WHEN I Was in red SKY VILLAGE 

QURING the anti-Japanese War of Resistance. I 
was with the People s Eighth Route Army at the 
front. One autumn, I found myself in a province in 
the far North. Unfortunately I fell ill, and I was 
convalescing when Comrade Mo Yil, the chief of the 
Political Department of the District, decided to send 
me to a neighbouring village to rest. Actually I had 
recovered my health by then, but since there was a 
place that I could go to, an opportunity attractive 
to a writer offered itself to put in order my diary 
and notes of the past three months. Therefore, I 
was glad at the suggestion and immediately con¬ 
sented to go to Red Sky Village, thirty /i* away, 
where I would stay for about a fortnight. 

The journey took the whole of a day as we didn’t 
have horses. My companion was a woman comrade 
of the Propaganda Section. I suppose that she had 
been commissioned for some particular piece of work, 
but she was not a communicative person, and so we 
were not lively on the way. Besides which, she 
walked awkwardly because her feet had formerly 
been bound, while my energy at that time was still 
at a low ebb. We started in the early morning, but 
the sun was already beginning to slide behind the 
hills when the village came into sight. 

(1) One is Q third of a mile. 
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From afar, it seemed like any other village 
of that district, but I knew that there was a beauti¬ 
ful building there, a Roman Catholic church, still 
intact, and a small wood of pines, and I was going to 
stay at the edge of the wood from where the church 
would be in full view. Although I couldn't see it 
as yet, I had already noticed several neat rows of 
caves along the mountain side. They were obviously 
inhabited, and ever green trees waved their plumage 
above their entrances. There were willows also, by 
the side of the main road that encircled the village. 
The whole made such a pleasant impression that I 
was well content with my home for the next two 
weeks. 

Thinking of my companion's poor feet, I suggested 
a halt. “We have practically arrived, so let’s rest a 

little before we continue." 

"No”, she objected, "there is no time to rest. 

Look at the sky ! We had better find our luggage. 

I wonder if it has arrived before us." 

From the description that my companion had 
given me. I seemed already familiar with the inhabi¬ 
tants of the village, but as we entered the outskirts, 
we didn't come across a single soul, not a child nor 
even a dog. Only a few dead leaves fluttered in the 
breeze, dropping one by one before our feet. 

"There used to be a primary school here . said 
Ah Kuci. as wc walked past together, but it was 
destroyed by the Japanese devils when they left last 
year. Look at those steps. They used to lead up to 
a large hall." My companion, had become quite 
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agitated, breaking the stern silence that she had 

maintained throughout the day. Pointing to a flat 

space covered with weeds, she added. "It was ever 

so lively here a year and a half ago. That was 

where our comrades took their recreation after 
supper. 

After a short pause, she began to be agitated 

again, but on our own account. "How is it there 

isn’t a single soul around ! Shall we go first to the 

village office, or up the hill?" Answering her own 

question, she added. "We'd better make inquiries 

first, even though I know the way up. And we must 
trace the baggage." 

On the wall of the village office were a lot of 

notices, but inside it was as silent as the grave. Wc 

couldnt see a single person, only seven or eight 

tables dotted around. After a moment, however 

somebody hurried past. He glanced at us. seemed to 

want to ask us something, but thought better of it 

and was making for the doorway when wc accosted 
him. 

answer our inquiries, he repeated. 
Where our people are ? They've all gone to the 
west side of the village. The luggage? Oh yes. 
there was some luggage. It was carried up the hill 
a long time ago, to Mother Liu's". Whereupon he 
Stood gazing at us, obviously summing us up. 

When wc found out that he was a member of the 
Farmers Anti-Japanese Resistance Society we 
wanted him to show us the way up and also to deliver 
a note that I had written to a comrade to whom I 
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had an introduction. He agreed to the latter, but 
refused to accompany us, and with an air of wanting 
to shake us off. left rather hurriedly. 

The village street was quiet as we went through. 
Some of the doors were open, and some were shut. 
Inside the ones we could peep through, it was dark 
and deserted. We wanted to ask our way of some¬ 
one. but didn’t know where to start. Fortunately, 
Ah Kuei knew the village fairly well, and so with 
her leading, we began to climb the hill. Darkness 
was desce nding. for the days of early Winter arc 

short. 

The hill was not very high, and as we ascended, 
we passed a great number of caves. Here there 
were people standing on the flat places in front. 

Even though she knew we were still some distance 
from our destination. Ah Kuei asked the way of every 
one we met, varying her questions only a little. “Is 
this the right way to Mother Liu's? Will you tell us 
how to get to Mother Liu's?” Occasionally she asked, 
“Have you seen some baggage being taken to Mother 
Liu’s ? Is she at home ?” 

The answers were all satisfactory , assuring us that 
we were on the right path , and with their help we 
were directed to the furthest, highest spot of the hill 
where the Lius had their compound. There their 
watchdogs were the first to welcome us. 

Immediately b.ehind were some people- When 
they found out who had arrived, two others appeared 
who escorted us with torches to a cave on the left. 
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The cave was bare of furniture, but there was a 
on which I discovered my roll of bedding and small 
leather trunk. Ah Kuci’s bedding also was there. 

Some of the women knew Ah kuci and so. holding 
her hands, they began an animated conversation, and 
soon after dragged her off. As I was left alone. I 
made up the bedding for the night, feeling rather lost 
in my strange surroundings. But when I was on the 
point of lying down, the women came crowding in 
again. One of them was hugging a large pot of nood¬ 
les, while Ah Kuei. Mother Liu and a little girl had 
their hands full of bowls and chopsticks, and a dish of 
onions and chilis. The girl darted out and returned 
a moment Liter with a pan of glowing coqIs« 

They were full of hospitality, urging me to cat of 
the noodles. They touched me affectionately on 
my hands and shoulders. But soon they returned to 
Hic subject they had been discussing before they came 
in. Mother Liu and her daughtcr-in-Iaw climbed 
onto the k’an/t, and they had a rather mysterious air 
as though exchanging confidences. At first I thought 
they were discussing me. but I soon realized that my 
arrival could not have aroused such intense interest. 
As I didn t wish to appear too inquisitive, I refrained 
from asking questions, but I couldn’t make any head 
or tail of their conversation, especially as Mother 
Lm lowered her voice from time to time as though 
afraid of being overheard. Ah Kuei had shed her in¬ 
difference. She seemed a new person from my com- 
pamon earlier in the day. She radiated an air of 
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efficiency and expressed her opinion volubly, at the 
t.me Ustenins carefully to .-hat the °th=rs had to 
say I could see from the expression on her face that 
she seized the main points easily. Two other women 
Tassed a remark occasionally but most of the tim 
they were engaged in listening attentively as though 

afraid of a single word escaping them. 

Suddenly there was a commotion. Ever so many 

people were jostling and shouting 'he ftd^ 
Mother Liu and the other women scrambled off th 
feang and ran out. I followed them, wondering what 
it was all about. By now it was quite dark 
and only a couple of red paper lanterns held by 
the new-comers bobbed up and down in the obscurity. 

I pressed into the crowd, but could not see anything, 
and what I heard only added to my perplexity, 
you seen her ? 

•‘Sure—but I was afraid/' 

"Afraid of what ? Isn't she a woman like anyone 

else, and prettier than before ? 

At first I thought they were talking about a 

bride, but I was told that was not the case. Then I 

thought they referred to a prisoner but that was 

wrong too. I followed the crowd to the middle cave 

which was full of people, their faces floating m 

the smoke of the torches. I gazed at them, but they 

gave me no clue to what was gomg on. So l retired, 

and as I went through the yard it seemed emptier 

than a moment ago. The others were leaving also^ 

There was too much movement, however, for me 

to sleep in peace, and so, when I was back 
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my own cave, I began to take things out of my leather 
trunk. I was tired, but buoyed up the feeling that 
I was on the threshold of a new experience* 

I was just planning how to arrange my time, 
for I was determined to keep to a strict schedule 
of writing from the very next day, when I heard a 
man’s voice calling. "Not asleep yet. Comrade ? ” 
Before I had had time to answer, the visitor had 
entered and revealed himself as a fairly cultivated- 
looking peasant of about twenty years old. 

"I received Departmental Chief Mo’s letter quite 
some time ago," he hastened to assure me. It’s 
comparatively peaceful here. Mother Liu will look 
after you. If you are in need of anything, just 
ask her. Departmental Chief Mo said in his letter 
that you intended to stay here for a fortnight, but 
if you like, please remain longer. I’m in the 
next compound. If you want me, one of the people 
here will give me a message." ^ 

He wouldn’t join me on the b'ang and as there was 
no stool for him to sit on, I felt obliged to jump 
down and keep him company standing. 

"Ah I " I exclaimed. "You must be Comrade Ma, 
and you have received the note I sent you." I 
remembered that he was a student not yet graduated 
from middle school, but already in a position of 
some responsibility in this village. 

With his eyes on the paper in my open trunk, 
he said. They told me that you have written a 
lot of books, but there aren’t any for sale here, 
and so I’m afraid I haven’t read them." 
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Soon wc were discussinS how political indoctrina- 
tion was progressing in the village, and he asked 
me to help. “Cultural entertainment is our worst 
headache,” he admitted. 

I might have been more interested in him if I 
hadn't been familiar with the type, but I have come 
across ever so many young men at the front, and 
although I had been somewhat startled when I found 
they were considerably different from myself, their 
novelty had soon wore off. Therefore, instead of 
trying to know him better. I asked him what was 
uppermost in ray mind. 

"What was the bustle about just now ? " 

“Mother Liu's niece, the daughter of her hus¬ 
band's elder brother, has just returned. I never 
imagined that Chen-chen would turn into such 
a heroine!" Suddenly I felt a warmth, an ardour 
coming from him, which flashed also from his eyes. I 
was just going to inquire further when he added an 
explanation. “She has just returned from the Japs. 
She has been working there for us for over a year.” 

■*Ah I " I could not help a sound of wonder 
escaping. 

He was going to tell me more when a call from 
outside was heard, and so he left, promising that 
he would get Chen-chen to come and sec me the 
next day. He seemed to wish me to pay particular 
attention to her by saying that she had “a lot of 
material," meaning material for my literary endea¬ 
vours. 

That night, Ah Kuei came to bed very late. 
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and after she had lain down, she kept tossing 
and sighing. I was exhausted by then, but neverthe¬ 
less could not suppress my curiosity about what 
had happened that evening. But I couldn’t get any¬ 
thing out of her. 

“No Comrade. I can’t tell you." said she. sighing 
heavily. “I feel so' bad about it all. Perhaps 
tomorrow I will tell you. Oh dear! What we 
women have to endure ? " 

Whereupon she pulled her bedclothes over her 
head and lay perfectly rigid. Neither did she sigh 
any more, and I don’t know when she fell asleep. 

The next day 1 went out early in the morning for 
a walk, and without noticing how I got there. I found 
myself in the village. There I entered a grocer’s, 
partly for a rest and partly to buy a large quantity of 
dates which I intended to give to the Liu household 
to put into our gruel. I asked them if they could 
send someone with me to carry the dates. Directly 
the shopkeeper heard that I was staying at Mother 
Liu’s, he gave me a knowing look out of his shrewd 
little eyes and asked me confidentially, “Have 
you seen that niece of hers ? They say her nose has 
rotted off from disease, all because of those Japanese 
devils." He also called to his wife who was standing 
by the inner door within the counter, "Fancy her 
having the face to return home 1 A nice reward for 
her Pa, Liu Fu-sheng ! " 

That precious girl was always a lively one," said 
his wife, coming towards us, tugging at a corner 
of her garments. Didn’t you see her running up and 
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down the streets in the old days? Hot as fire with 
Hsia Ta-pao ! If he hadn’t been so poor, she 

would have married him long ago- 

“Plenty of rumours,” said her husband, putting 
in his word. Then, refraining from leering it 
seemed, with difficulty—.he said weightily. “They 
say that at least a hundred men have had a go at her. 
And she’s been a Jap officer’s wife. Such vicious 
women shouldn't be allowed to come home. 

Swallowing my indignation, I left without looking 
at him again, for I didn’t want to pick a quarrel. But 
as I left, I was conscious of his horrid little 
eyes leering at my back with a self-satisfied air. 

Turning the corner by the church, I came across 
two women carrying water. It was obvious that they 
were discussing the same subject. 

One said, "She went to Father Lu and wanted to 
be a nun. Father Lu asked her why. But she 
wouldn’t answer—only cried. Who knows what s 
been going on over there ? And now she is worse than 
a w'orn-out old shoe.” 

To which the other replied, “Yesterday they told 
me that she limps when she walks. Good gracious ! 
How can she have the face to see anyone ! 

“Someone noticed a gold ring on her finger a 

present from one of the devils. ’ 

“And they say she’s even been to Tatung, ever so 
far away. She’s seen places and can even talk 
the devil’s language.” 

My walk had not brought me peace of mind. 
I returned to the cave and found that Ah Kuci 
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had not come in yet, so I sat alone, trying to read 
a book. 

But I was restless. There was nothing to interest 

me inside the cave, only a couple of grain containers 

grimy with age and as black as the wall. Part of the 

paper on the window was loose. When I lifted 

it and peeped out. I could see a grey sky. quite 

different from the sunny day we had had the 

day before, and a clean-swept plot of level ground. A 

few- bare branches formed a pattern against the 

Uaden sky. Their soughing was the only sound that 
broke the silence. 

The yard was quite empty. 

I opened my small trunk and brought out pen and 

P*ipcr. Having nothing else to do. I w-rotc a couple of 
letters. 

What was keeping Ah Kuci ? I forgot that she 
had been sent on business and regarded her as my 
companion with whom I was living. 

Winter days arc short, but that day was longer 
than the longest day in Summer. 

After a while, I caught a glimpse of the little girl 
I had seen the night before and jumped off the k'ang 
to greet her. But she only smiled at me and disap¬ 
peared into a neighbouring cave. Then I walked a 
ew times round the yard and observed an eagle 
flying into the wood behind the church. And I 
remained gazing at the big trees in the yard. 

Pacing the yard to the extreme end. I heard the 
sound of weeping. It sounded like a woman trying 
to suppress her grief. From time to time she sniffed. 
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and then the sobs escaped again. 

I tried to take myself in hand, reminding myself 
of the reason why I had come to this place—to rest 
and recover my strength and. moreover, to keep to the 
schedule that I had decided. So I returned to the 
cave, but I remained restless. My notes that I had 
read over a hundred times were dull as ditchwatcr. 

The tedium was relieved when Mother Liu came 
to pay me a visit, followed by the little girl. Soon we 
were joined by her daughter-in-law. They sat cross- 
legged around a small pan of glowing coals placed on 
the k'ang. 

"No one had time to look after anyone else”. 
Mother Liu confided, referring to when the Japs had 
invaded Red Sky Village, a year and a half ago. It 
was better for us on the hill—easier to run away. 
Most of those in the village below w'ere trapped. 
Afterwards we found out that my niece had gone to 
the foreign Father, wanting to be a nun—rumours 
were spreading—her father was arranging a match for 
her with the son of a rice dealer in West Willow Villa¬ 
ge- He was nearly thirty and had been married before. 
His first wife had died, and she was to be his second 
wife, but his family was firmly established. We all 
thought it a good match, but Chen-chen wouldn’t 
consent and cried when her papa pressed her. He 
would give in to her in everything else, but not in this. 
You see, after the loss of his son, he was always 
hoping to marry his daughter well. Who ever foresaw 
that Chen-chen would run down the hill to the church? 
Just that, and she jumped into the firel Think'of the 
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grief of her parents!’* 

“Was it her mother crying just now?” I asked. 

"That was her." 

“And how is your niece?” 

“My niece? she's only a young girl after all. She 
cried fit to burst when she returned last night. But 
now she’s gone to the meeting, as pleased as anything. 
She's only eighteen.” 

“Is it true that she’s been married to a Jap ?” 

"That’s difficult to say. We can’t be sure. There 
are plenty of rumours, and she’s got the disease all- 
right. She couldn't keep clean in the places she’s 
been in. And I suppose it’s off with the rice dealer’s 
son, for who wants a woman who’s been used by the 
devils? Sure, she’s got the disease. She admitted it 
herself, last night. She’s terribly changed since she’s 
been away. She talks about the devils easy as eating 
rice—only eighteen and not an ounce of shame 1” 

Here her daughter-in-law interrupted with, "Hsia 
Ta-pao was here today.” She spoke with a signifi¬ 
cant look of inquiry. 

"Who is Hsia Ta-pao ?” I asked. 

Mother Liu answered, "An apprentice in the mill 
below. He was at school with our Chen-chen for a 
year. They were thick as thick could be, but his 
family is poor, worse off even than ours and so he 
didn’t dare to do much with her. It was our Chen- 
chen who wound him round her little finger. Still, 
it wasn't because of him that she wanted to become 
a nun. After Chen-chen had been taken off by the 
devils, he came often to see the old people. At first, 
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when Chen-chen's father saw him, he got into a 
temper and sometimes abused him. But he didn't 
answer back. After he had been driven away the 
first time, he came back. He has a good heart, that 
boy. Now he’s a sergeant in the self defence corps. He 
came again today, I suppose to ask my sister-in-law 
for Chen-chen's hand. But she only burst into tears, 
and afterwards he was weeping, too, when he left. 

“Does he know what has happened to your niece ?“ 

"Of course, he does. There isn't a soul in this 
village who doesn’t know—better than we do our¬ 
selves ? 

Her daughter-in-law again put in a word. "Ma" 
she said, “they all say that Hsia Ta-pao is a foolish 
fellow." 

“But he has a heart", retorted Mother Liu. "I 
wouldn't stand in the way of their getting married. 
Who has any money now, since the devils kicked up 
a rumpus here ? Brother and his wife won’t object 
either from the way they talk. Apart from this boy, 
who will come ? Even if she didn’t have the disease, 
her reputation would be enough to put them off.” 

The little girl had been wanted to join the con¬ 
versation for some time, and now she gave her des¬ 
cription of Hsia Ta-pao, "He came in a blue padded 
jacket and a brown felt hat." 

I remembered vaguely that I had seen such a 
person that morning as I was starting for my walk. 
He was lingering in the yard near the door of my 
cave and seemed to have an intelligent, serious 
espression on bis face< And upon my return. 1 saw 
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the fellow again, coming out of the pine wood. But 
I hadn’t paid much attention, taking him to be a 
member of the household, or a neighbour. Now, 
upon reflection, he seemed not a bad boy at all. 

Somehow, during Mother Liu’s confidences, I had 
given up the idea of concentrating upon quiet and 
rest. Why was ray mind in such a turmoil ? I was in 
no hurry to meet any particular person, but more and 
more scenes came rushing into my imagination, and 
I couldn’t shake them off. 

Ah Kuci had guessed what was on my mind, and 
that very evening she came in with someone following 
close behind. I was alone in the cave, with the lamp 
already lighted and a pot of water boiling on the fire, 
when I heard their footsteps approaching. 

"A visitor for you, Comrade!” Ah Kuci had har¬ 
dly finished speaking when a light laugh broke into 
her serious tone. 

I shook hands with the newcomer by the doorway 
and was surprised to find that her hand was burning 
hot. They climbed onto the k’ang, and I noticed that 
she had a long queue of hair hanging down her back. 

The bare cave, which I found so boring, seemed 
full of interest for her. She swept it with her eyes 
as she sat leaning a little back, supported by her 
hands, in no hurry to begin to talk, until at last her 
glance fell upon my face. Her eyes were lengthened 
by the shadows, and her eyeballs, catching the glint 
of the lamp and the burning coals in the pan, flashed 
like two skylights that have caught the sun’s rays— 
they were so clear and frank. ... 
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I didn't know either how to begin the conversation. 
How would I avoid her wounds, not offend her self- 
respect ? Turning to the pot that was boiling on the 
fire. I poured out a cup of tea. 

At last it was Chen-chen who began. You are a 
southerner ? I guessed it because you aren’t like the 
people in our province-” 

"Have you seen a lot of southerners ? I asked, 
thinking that 1 had better follow her lead. 

"No”, she answered, shaking her head, but still 
gazing with her frank air straight into my face. ‘Tve 
met only a few. They're quite different from us. 

I like the people from your parts. Your women have 
read lots and lots of books—not like us. I would 
like to learn from you. Will you teach me ? 

After I had nodded in assent, she said abruptly, 
"The Japanese women also read lots and lots of books. 
Those devil soldiers all treasure a few beautifully 
written letters. Some are from their wives, some 
from their sweethearts, and some from girls they 
don't even know, with their photos inside, and full of 
expressions that give you gooseflesh. Really it*s 
funny how those fierce men who like to fight and be 
soldiers don’t know whether they’re being fooled or 
not. They treat the letters as the greatest treasures 
on earth and tuck them away in their bosoms.” 

"And you can speak Japanese too ?" I asked. 

A shadow of embarrassment passed over her 
features, but immediately after she admitted frankly. 
"After such a long time, going with them everywhere 
for one year, I picked up quite a lot. There were 
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advantages in understanding their language." 

You went to many places with them ?" 

‘Not with the same regiment. People believe 
that I’ve been a devil officer’s wife, that I’ve known 
wealth and luxury. Actually, I ran home twice. 
This is the third time. The last time I went, I was 
sent, 1 couldn’t refuse. But they won’t send me again. 
They say they want to cure my illness. Well I I also 
have been worrying about Ma and Pa and am glad of 
a chance to see them again- Only 1 don’t know what 
to do with Ma- When she thought she had lost her 
daughter, she wept her eyes out, and now when she 
has her again, she still weeps." 

You must have been through much hardship.” 

When I mentioned hardship, an expression of pain 
came over Ah Kuei. Her eyes were warm with 
tears. “Impossible to imagine !" she declared. “A 
terrible penance to have been born a woman ! Clicn- 
chen, go on”, she urged, leaning against the other 
affectionately. 

Hardship ! Bitterness !” Chen-chen repeated as 
though contemplating something in the far distance. 

I don t know now. Some things were painful at the 
time, but now they don’t seem so, and there were 
others that I got through somehow, but now that I 
look back, they clutch at my heart. A year or so it 
went past in a daze. All the way home people 
looked at me in wonder. Take those in the village, 
for instance—some arc warm-hearted toward me, and 
some avoid me. but they all treat me like a stranger. 
And the members of my family arc just the same. 
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I catch them peeping at me secretly- Nobody con¬ 
siders me the same Chen-chcn. But have I really 
changed ? Thinking it over and over. I haven’t chan¬ 
ged at all, unless it is that my heart has hardened a 
bit- You can’t go through those experiences with¬ 
out your heart and vitals toughening-” 

What surprised me was that there was not a sign 
of sickness on her. Her checks had a healthy colour, 
and her voice rang like a silver bell. There was no 
shyness or embarrassment in her manner : neither 
did she give the impression of being coarse an uncul¬ 
tivated- Free of any touch of boastfulness, her ease 
would have led one to think that she had never had 
a worry in the world- I was puzzled and couldn’t 
refrain from asking her about her illness- 

“It happens to people like that”, she answered 
simply. “How do you go through even worse expe¬ 
riences than Tvc had ? With your head up and 
shoulders squared 1 You can die ! But I don’t think 
like that any more- It’s better for people to try and 
live unless pushed to the last extremity. So when 
they said they wanted to cure me, I agreed- My 
illness hasn’t bothered me these last few days. They 
gave me a couple of injections and some medicine to 
swallow, and I feel allright at the moment. But in the 
Autumn it was dreadful. I was going to pieces inside, 
and it would happen that just then I had important 
news to send- It had to go through immediately, and 
I couldn’t find anyone else to take it for me ; so that 
night I walked the thirty li home, groping in the dark. 
Every step hurt. I longed to sic down and not go 
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any further, but I had to go on and on, and all the 
time I was afraid that the devils would recognize me 
or that I might be late. I collapsed in bed for a 
whole week, but afterwards I dragged myself up 
again- It doesn’t seem so easy to die. after all !” 

Chen-chen paused occasionally in her narrative, 
and she glanced several times at Ah Kuei and myself, 
perhaps to discover the effect upon us, but more 
likely because such fundamental experience could 
not be told hurriedly- She must have observed that 
Ah Kuei’s emotion was written on her face- Ah 
Kuci’s comments showed her boundless sympathy, 
but when she relapsed into her usual silence, the 
waters were running even deeper and reflected 
perfectly the mind of the other. 

I had the feeling, however, that Chen-chen was 
not aware that we had put ourselves in her shoes, 
that in our imagination we were going through the 
full agony of her experiences. Her words were 
moving from their very simplicity that made them 
ring with a full measure of truth. If she had been 
less matter-of-fact, less inclined to relate her ex¬ 
periences as those of someone else, an opening would 
have been given to us for greater demonstration, 
and even if it had led to our having a good cry to¬ 
gether, we would have felt more comfortable in the 
end. 

Eventually Ah Kuei did cry, and it was Chen- 
chen's turn to console her. There were a million 
things I wanted to say to Chen-chen, but I couldn't 
bring them out, and after she left, 1 forced myself to 
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read for an hour by the light of the flickering lamp. 

I studiously avoided glancing in Ah Kuei's direction 
and did not say a single word to her, although her 
continuous tossing and sighing betrayed the fact that 

she found it difficult to sleep 

After her first visit, Chen-chen came to see me 
every day. During our long conversations together 
she not only referred to herself, but often asked me 
to tell her about the things she didn t know, of the 
people and conditions in the South, and the places 
that I had been in. Sometimes what I talked about 
was so unfamiliar to her that she found it difficult to 
follow, but she never relaxed her air of absorbed 
attention. 

We also went together to the village at the 
bottom of the hill. The young people, most of whom 
were on the active list, were on good terms with 
her, and their admiration was evident in many ways, 
but people like the village grocer put on a cast-iron 
mask as we passed by. It was obvious that they dis¬ 
liked and despised her to such an extent that they 
cosidered me quite different from themselves from 
the mere fact that I was in her company. The wives 
were even worse than the husbands, because only 
through contrasting themselves with her. could they 
discover their own respectability and purity. They 
were proud because they had never had the mis¬ 
fortune to have been raped. 

After Ah Kuei’s departure, Chen-chen and I came 
even closer. Neither found the other lacking- We 
became inseparable and were imeasy out of each 
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other s company. She was a warm being of flesh 
and blood, capable of feeling both happiness and 
sorrow, a bright, clear spirit. 

Our long talks took up a great deal of my time, 
but I felt that I was learning through them, that they 
were helping towards the recovery of my own health. 
But the days were passing quickly. And it seemed to 
me that Chen-chen had not yet given me the full 
measure of her confidence. I did not, however, 
resent it, and I made no effort to discover what she 
locked so tightly in her heart, taking it for granted 
that everyone has something that he docs not wish to 
discuss. These secrets do not concern other people, 

nor do they affect the virtue of the person who has 
them. 

The date of my departure was drawing near when 
I became worried over Chen-chen. She was restless 
as though she had something on her mind. She would 
come into my cave as usual, but she would fidget 
around instead of sitting quietly, and leave after 
a few minutes. I knew that she was eating very 
little during these days and sometimes missed her 
meals altogether. Since I didn’t wish to force her 
confidence, I would speak of indifferent subjects, 
but at times it seemed to me that she looked expec¬ 
tantly at me. Then she would hide her worry under 
a show of indifference. 

Twice I observed the intelligent-looking fellow, 
whose name had been coupled with Chen-chen's, 
coming out of the cave that served as her mother's 
bedroom. He bad my sympathy for wanting to see 
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her in spite of knowing of her experiences with other 
men and the disease that she was suffering from. 
Coming in the face of public opinion to ask for her 
hand from her parents, showed that he felt that she 
had need of him, that he understood the responsibility 
of a man towards the woman he loved. But as for 
Chen-chen. she gave no indication that she wanted a 
man to ask for her in marriage, or that she needed 
comfort in that direction. Still, surely she needed 
affection, a sympathy and understanding deeper than 
an ordinary relationship, to heal her wounds. I would 
have liked her to have a good cry. to go into a 
corner and weep, really weep. And then I would 
have been glad to go to her wedding feast afterwards. 
At least I was hoping for the happy news to be 
announced before I left. 

“But what is Chen-chen thinking of ?” I couldn’t 
help asking myself. Nevertheless I was confident of 
things coming to a head before long, and so I did not 
bother my head too much about it. 

Mother Liu. her daughter-in-law and the little girl 
came to my cave frequently. They tried to discuss 
Chen-chen, to weigh the pros and cons for her beha¬ 
vior, and sometimes they had something new to tell 
roe. But I never gave them a chance to talk much. I 
considered that if there was something my friend 
wanted to keep from me. I wouldn’t ask her directly 
about it. neither would I try to find it out from other 
people; for that would take away from our friendship 
and discredit both of us. 

Late one afternoon, when dusk was falling, the 
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yard became full of people as on the evening that 
Chen-chen arrived. The neighbours had assembled 
and were nodding and shaking their heads and whis¬ 
pering into each other’s cars excitedly. From their 
manner it was impossible to guess what the matter 
could be. as some seemed sad while others appeared 
delighted at the diversion. Their breath rose like 
steam in the frosty air. Some were slirugging their 
shoulders, some bending down to hear better; others 
cupped their hands to their cars for the same purpose, 
and nudging and winking at each other, they had the 
appearance of being thoroughly entertained by what 
was going on. 

A noise was coming from the cave occupied by 
Chen-chen’s mother. I heard shrieks and wailing. 
A man’s voice-I suppose, belonging to Chcn-chen’s 
fathcr-was saying something, and there was a clatter 
of crockery being broken. At this point I couldn’t 
restrain myself any longer, and I forced myself 
tnrough the crowd. 

Chen-chen s mother pulled me in directly she saw 
me. “A good thing you’ve come. Help us persuade 
our Chen-chen”, she insisted. 

Chen-chen was standing with her face veiled by a 
mass of untidy hair through which her eyes peered, 
ferocious and huge. I stopped before her, but she gave 
no indication that she had noticed my arrival. Perhaps, 
at that moment, she took me for one of her cnemies- 
utterly beneath her notice. She was so changed that 
I could hardly remember her as she had been when 
bright and happy. She was like a wild beast, an 
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avenging Fury. But I still remained in ignorance of 
whom she hated with such wild abandon. 

“Hard-hearted wench, you have no thought for 
your Ma and Pa, what they have gone through this 
year and a half", her mother was croaking, thumping 
her own thighs for emphasis. As she spoke, her tears 
fell, drop by drop, bespattering the k'ang where she 
was sitting. They were streaming down her face, and 
some splashed onto the floor by the edge of the k'ang 
when she struggled to get up. 

The women by her tried to restrain her. perhaps 
fearing violence. Her vehemence appalled me. I 
wanted to tell her that it was no use making such 
a scene, but at the same time I realized that what¬ 
ever I said would have no effect in her present 
state. 

Her husband appeared at a loss. He looked old 
and feeble, and kept sighing and shaking his head. 

Hsia Ta-pao was sitting by him with a hopeless^ 
expression on his face. (' 

“Answer me ! Answer me !“ Chen-chen’s mother 
yelled. “Can't you say something, out of pity for 
your old parents 1” 

“She won’t always be so obstinate”, the women 
were saying, trying to soothe her. “ After a while, 
even the tide changes. ” 

But I could see that this affair was not going to end 
as they hoped. It was plainly written all over Chen- 
chen that she neither had pity for anyone nor wished 
for anyone else’s pity. She had made up her mind; 
the tide would not change. She would resist with 
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clenched teeth to the bitter end. 

At length, I persuaded them that it would be 
better to let Chen-chen go to rest in my cave and 
leave off further discussion until later in the even¬ 
ing. Thus I managed to rescue her from their 
midst, but instead of going with me, she darted up 
the hill. 

The crowd in the yard was still lingering, hoping 
for more fireworks. 

“ She’s got things on her mind, that wench ! ” 

'* Hey, she looks down upon us peasants! ” 

” Fancy this rusty pot putting on airs" Hsia Ta- 
pao is the one with a grievance. " 

These wore some of tlie comments I heard as I 
passed through. But soon, when they realized that 
the fun was over, the neighbours dispersed to their 
own caves. 

I hesitated for a while in the yard and then decid¬ 
ed to climb the hill in the direction that Chen-chen 
had gone. 

The top of the hill was full of tombs shaded by 
large pines. Stone tablets were dotted around, 
many of them broken, with the pieces littering the 
ground. The deserted air of the place was oppressive, 
and it was absolutely quiet, without even so much as 
a leaf fluttering in the breeze, until I broke the 
silence by calling Chen-chen's name. I went from 
one side of the hill to the other. Echoes answered me, 
and then a deeper silence fell in the midst of the 
mountains. By now, the glow of the sunset had faded 
entirely away, and a light mist was rising like smoke, 
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setting in thicker patches in the dents of the hills. 

I did not know whether to go further or to wait 
for Chen-chen where I was. In my perplexity, I sat on 
a piece of broken stone tablet. 

From there. I noticed a shadow’ coming up the 
hill, and soon I recognized that fellow, Hsia Ta-pao. 
I kept quiet, hoping that he would pass by without 
seeing me, but apparently he had spied me out from 
a far. 

I was forced to greet him. “ Arc you looking for 
her ? I can’t find a trace of her. " 

He came to where I was and sat cross-legged on 
the dry grass at my feet. For some moments he was 
silent, staring before him. 

It was the first time that I had been able to 
observe him closely. He certainly appeared very 
young. He had long, thin eyebrows and large eyes 
which were fixed with pain at the moment. His 
little mouth was firmly shut. He might be capable 
of having a bright and gay expression, but just then 
his features were pulled down with worry. His nose, 
I noticed, had a faithful look, but what good could it 
do him ? 

“Don’t grieve”, I said, forcing myself to utter a 
few words of comfort. "May be she’ll be allright 
tomorrow. I’ll have a good talk with her this even- 
ing. 

" Tomorrow—tomorrow—she’ll always hate me. 
I know she hates me,” he broke out hoarsely, and 
there was a sorrow in his tones. 

" No ”, I denied. “She has never shown hatred 
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towards anyone. ” And searching in my memory, I 
felt that I was not lying. 

“She wouldn’t tell you. She wouldn’t tell anyone. 
But she will never forgive me. " 

"Why should she hate you ? " I asked, surprised 
at his vehemence. 

Of course he exclaimed, turning towards me 
abruptly and fixing me with his stare. " Consider. I 
was young, and poor—could I have run away with 
her? WasI to blame? Tell me ! " But without 
waiting for me to answer, he continued as though 
talking to himself, " I was wrong ; certainly I was in 
the wrong. So I was the one who ruined her If 
only I had had the courage, she never would have— 

And then, changing his tone again, he continued, “ I 
understand her character. She will hate me forever. 
Tell me. what shall I do? What does she want me 
to do ? How can I make her happy ? My life isn’t 
worth anything. If only I could be of use to her I 
Can t you tell me ? I simply don’t know what to do. 
How can I live through all this ? It would have been 
better to have been dragged away by the Japanese 
devils. " 

He would have continued, but as it was getting 

dark. I suggested returning with him. He walked a 

few paces with me and then stopped, saying that he 

had heard voices on the top of the hill. I let him go 

and gazed after him until his form disappeared among 
the pines. 

It was almost dark when I descended the hill. 
That night I went to bed very late, but no news came 
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of these two in whom I was interested, and I didn’t 
know what had happened to them. 

Early the next morning, I packed my things into 
my leather trunk and tied up my roll of bedding. 
Comrade Ma was coming to help me move my bag¬ 
gage. I couldn’t put off my departure any longer, for 
news had come that the enemy—that is. the Japanese, 
were getting ready for a drive against us, and De¬ 
partmental Chief Mo had given orders that all com¬ 
rades who were wounded or ill were to be moved to 
places of safety. The only logical thing was to return 
to the Political Department behind the front lines. 
My mind, however, was in an unsettled condition. 
Should I insist on staying ? Then in an emergency, 
in my enfeebled health, I would be a drag on the 
others. Supposing I left ? When would I be able to 
return ? I was squatting on my bedding, pondering 
over the question, when I realized that someone had 
stolen quietly into the cave. 

With a leap, Chen-chen landed on the k'ang and 
settled herself opposite me. I noticed at a glance 
that her face was slightly swollen, and when I clas¬ 
ped the hand that she had stretched over the fire in 
the pan between us, I was again startled at its burn¬ 
ing heat. Only when touching her did I realize how 
serious her illness must have been. 

"Chen-chen !" I exclaimed, *Tm going and I don’t 
know when we’ll be able to meet again. I would like 
to hear that you and your mother—’’ 

"That’s just what I’ve come to tell you’’, she in¬ 
terrupted. ‘Tm also leaving, tomorrow—the sooner 
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the better—I’m dying to go.” 

"You’re really going ?" 

Really and truly”, she answered me, and the 
particular brightness that I associated with her w’as 
dancing on her features. ’’They’re sending me to the 
city to be cured.” 

I was glad at the news, for I thought that if I 
waited until the next day, we could travel together. 

"But your mother ?” I asked. “Does she know ?” 

No. not exactly”, she answered. “She thinks 
I m going to sec the doctor and will return immedi¬ 
ately, so she won’t make a fuss about letting me go.” 

Her present confidence contrasted so sharply with 
what she had been like the evening before that I 
could not help thinking of what Hsia Ta-pao had 
told me and asked her a daring question. “Has your 
marriage been settled ?” 

“How should it be settled but just like that ?” 
she retorted. 

“Then you arc listening to your mother ?” My 
discretion forbade me to express my hopes about her 
settling down. I didn’t want to think of the im¬ 
pression that the young fellow had given me, yet 1 
hoped that he would be made happy. 

Listen to her !' Chcn-chcn exclaimed with her 
defiance returning. “Why should I listen to her ? 
Does she ever listen to me ? 

"Then you really do hate Hsia Ta-pao ?" 

She didn’t answer for a long time, but when she 
did so, she spoke deliberately, calmly, as though she 
had thrashed the whole thing out in her mind. “ As 
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for hating him—I don’t know. But I have the 
disease. I have been used by these devils, by how 
many I can’t even remember myself. So you see, I’m 
unclean. Since that part of me is blighted, I don’t 
look for happiness in that direction. It would be 
better for me to live among strangers, much better 
than staying at home or having a husband. Since 
they’ve offered to send me to the hospital in the city, 
I’m planning to stay there. There arc lots of schools 
in the city, so they say. and perhaps I could be trained 
in one of them. All sorts of people arc admitted, 
I’ve been told. We will never get on together here, 
so let each one go his own way. This is best, not 
only for myself, but for the others too. So in making 
this decision, I don’t feel that I’ve let anyone down. 
I’m not trying to seek my own happiness. If they 
want to say that I’m too young to understand things 
and that I have a difficult temper—let them ! 
I won’t argue with them. It isn’t necessary for them 
to know what I really think and feel. ” 

I was amazed at how clearly she had thought 
everything out. I kept discovering new depths in her 
that suggested a whole train of thought. But at the 
moment. I only expressed my approval of her plan. 

I left that day without putting off my departure 
any longer. Her family sent me off, but I never saw 
Hsia Ta-pao again. 

I left without any feeling of regret, for I was 
confident in her future. We would meet again soon. 
We would meet and work together. 

As Comrade Ma accompanied me down the hill. 
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he confirmed the plans that she had confided in me. 

I turned my back on Red Sky Village and faced 
the long, dusty road with the feeling that together 
with Chen-chen and thousands like her, we were 
advancing towards a future bright with promise. 



Shao Tzu - nan 

1916 - 

^native of Tzuyang, Szechuan. 

Shao Tzu-nan is typical of the younger generation 
of proletarian writers in that he is an active fighter 
for the revolution. He was in North China at the 
beginning of the anti-Japanese war as a member of the 
military academy of the Headquarters of the 18th 
Army Group. The academy followed the army and 
shared in both its hardships and triumphs. He became 
trained in guerilla warfare and literary work among 
the masses, and at this period was in command of a 
guerilla group. From 1938 to 1944, he was with the 
North-west Battlefield Service Corps which operated in 
the border district of Shansi, Chahar and Hopei, since 
when his main interest has been writing. He is now a 
member of the Chungking JVriters' Federation. The 
best known story from his pen is Land Mines! Beware! 
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LAND MINES ! BEWARE I 


A land mine, like a melon, is round. 

Dig up the earth and put it in the ground. 

And watered by blood of a thousand Jap fiends, 
It will burst into flower with a terrible sound ; 
‘THIS was the land mine chant sung by the People's 
troops of the Communist Border Government 
of the hinterland of Shansi, Chahar and Hopei, 
during the Anti-Japanese War of Rcsistcnce. How 
many members of the People’s Army learnt to bury 
these playthings ! They would carry the "melons" 
carefully, silently, with a grim joke in their hearts. 
They were made of iron and steel with explosives 
inside, and the tendrils coming out of them were very 
thin, but if you struck against them, you would be 
asked to turn a somersault! n a yang-feo^ dance and 
flat you would fall on the ground ! If you weren’t 
pulled up, you’d never get up again, and if they 
pulled you up, it would only be to to put you in your 
coffin. The biggest "stuffed melons" needed eight 
men to carry one, while a single person could carry 

(1) Yang-ko—The Dance of the Sprouting Cropa. At every 
communist celebration, in every street parade, gaily dressed 
workmen, soldiers, and students dance the Yang*ko which has 
become the national folk dance of China. Generally it consists 
only of walking in a certain manner with on exaggerated rhythm 
and swaying the arms and body, but more intricate dance patterns 
can be added at will. As the name signifies, the dance symbolises 
the sowing of grain, the crops growing in the fields, and the hopes 
for a good harvest, i. c. labour and the fruits of labour. 
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several of the smaller ones. 

By the Spring of 1943, the Japanese devils had 

had their full of the deadly fruit and wrote to the 
Military Section to discuss terms. The Military 
Section wouldn’t discuss terms and answered. “Come 
on, as many as you like ! There’ll be enough melons 
to give you a plentiful feast ! ” 

Look ! When the Jap fiends went on the highroad, 
every inch of it was rained. When they took to the 
byways, they couldn’t get along either. Then they 
began crawling through the fields, through the 
growing wheat, dragging their leather hoofs through 
the mud. But even the wheat-fields suddenly grew 
teeth and bit them. A group might say after examin¬ 
ing the terrain, “We can set up a machine gun on 
that hill.” Up they would go. when “Boom !" 
men and machine gun and everything would fly 
into the air. The gun was all in pieces and so were 
the men. They got wise after a while and began to 
draw circles as a warning near the dangerous spots. 
Sometimes a notice of “Land Mines Beware !“ would 
appear. There might be dozens of circles in a single 
village. Here a circle, there a circle, where could 
they go ? They couldn't move without setting off an 
explosion. 

This was how the mine-layers described it ; 

Sit in a sedan or ride on a horse. 

Carefully plan not to lie in a hearse. 

We’ll get you allright when our mines are laid. 
Move just an inch, and your life has fled ! 

But it wasn’t xintil Li Yung emerged that things 
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became really lively. 

Li Yung was a native of Wuchangwan, in the 
district of Fuping. Ever since he could totter, he 
had helped his father to wrest a bare existence from 
their barren plot of land. His diet had consisted 
chiefly of leaves—only the lesser part of grain- But 
he grew up somehow, and at the beginning of the war, 
he was a starved, sallow youth of slight build, and 
short for his age* 

At his first sight of the Eighth Route Army, he 
declared that he was going to be a soldier. His 
father locked him up, but he slipped out. Up he 
walked to the regimental headquarters where he 
pretended that he had his father’s consent to join up. 
There he donned the bright yellow khaki uniform 
that they gave him. but he wouldn’t sit still. He 
fidgited up and down, asking them when they were 
going to fight. 

But the regiment wasn’t going to fight just yet. 
They took their time preparing supper and after 
supper, they went to sleep. That didn't suit him at 
all. He was scared that his father would find him— 
only he hoped that his father wouldn’t dare to come 
to the Eighth Army HQ. In that he was simple- 
minded. for he was still very young. He hadn’t 
reckoned on the persistant way grown-ups have 
when looking for people. Suddenly, there was his 
father standing in front of him I He tried to dash 
out, but the old man stood in the doorway and gave 
him a cuff that sent him reeling to the ground. When 
he was forced to take off his nice new uniform, he 
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burst into sobs, but he had to put on his old clothes, 
and off he was driven by his father. 

He wept all the way home- Whenever he came 
to a field, he tried to dash into it and hide among 
the crops, but his father would spring after him and 
drag him out again. They would go along the road 
for a little bit, and then off he would dash again, 
and so it went on for the twenty-odd li that they had 
to go. until both were completely exhausted- He 
continued sobbing all through the night, and the next 
day, he refused to cat. 

But after all. even a tiger won't devour its young- 
And the old man really had an affection for his son. 
He kept soothing him with a lot of quiet talk so that 
gradually he gave up the idea of trying to run away. 

Soon after. Li Yung became a member of the 
Communist Party. He became a leader of the youth 
in the district. Had anyone been exploited or 
oppressed ? Li Yung was the fellow to tell your story 
to. At his call the young people would come swar¬ 
ming like a hive of bees- "Not afraid of Heaven, not 
afraid of Hell !” That described Li Yung. He had 
a fiery temper. He was like firewood, inflammable 
at the slightest touch, and once he got burning, you 
never knew when he would stop. 

The Communists had set the poor folk of Wuchan- 
gwan on their feet, so that even the boys and girls 
and women could speak up for themselves and mana¬ 
ge their own affairs. Li Yung took to these conditions 
like a duck to water, like a dragon to the ocean. 
After he had been admitted into the Party, he was 
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mad with joy for several days. He sang and hopped 
with glee. 


Seeing him like that, people commented, 
lad found something valuable ? Has he' 
suddenly ?*' 


"Has this 
got rich 


But once the first fit of joy was over, he settled 
down and behaved like a grown-up. He attended to 
the village affairs conscientiously and seriously. 

Later he was elected commander of a group of the 
anti-Japanese vanguard. When the militia was orga¬ 
nised. he became chairman of the local Military Com- 
mittce-in other words, the Military Commissar, a 
position that was changed afterwards to Company 
Commander. And all this came about because he was 
enthusiastic, courageous, quick-witted and was nim¬ 
ble with a rifle and laying mines. When at rifle pra¬ 
ctice, he couldn’t be guaranteed to hit the bull's eye 
every time, but he was pretty near the mark ; and as 
for mine-laying—he could bury a mine in the middle 
of a smooth threshing floor so that even an experien¬ 
ced hand wouldn’t be able to find it. He soon learnt 
everything there was to know about mine-laying 
tactics and guerrilla warfare. There wasn’t a secret 
that remained unrevealed to him. 


Then his father was killed by the Japanese fiends 
in a counter-attack. As the country folk say. " Liv¬ 
ing, find the person : dead, produce the corpse. " Li 
Yung searched for his father’s body through two days 
and a night, and when he found it, he fainted—he was 
so overcome. When he recovered consciousness, it 
was to discover that he had become the sole support 
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of his mother, sister and younger brother. And he 
was under twenty. 

A-fter he had buried his fatlier. he began to 
realize that life had become more difficult. How was 
he going to support the family ? He shuffled around 
brooding for several days. Then he got out a 
couple of baskets with a pole to carry them over his 
shoulder, scraped up a weighing balance from some¬ 
where, and provided with a little capital contributed 
by his relatives, went off to the market to sell starch. 

One the Uth of May. 1943. he was carrying his 
wares dangling from the ends of the pole on his 
shoulder, hurrying to the market at Tengchiatien, 

when he heard someone call, Li Yung ! 

Raising his head, he saw that it was the battalion 
commander from the District Government, so he 
asked. “ What brings you into the country ? " 

The battalion commander answered. " About time 
I came. The Jap fiends arc advancing. They arc 
going to Fuping.” Whereupon he told all the 
circumstances to Li Yung, adding. They may go 
through your village. Have the mines laid, ready for 

them. " 

“ Then I’d better return home, ” suggested Li 

Yung. „ 

The battalion commander nodded, saying. Mind 

the mines explode I ” 

’• Sure. " said Li Yung, putting down his baskets. 
But these baskets ? " asked the commander. 
Never mind, ** answered Li Yung. I 11 leave 

them with some one I know . 
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Just then an acquaintance passed whom he charged 
with the baskets, and turning his back, he scurried off 
post haste. 

The commander looked after him thinking. “And 
I expected him to complain that things had come 
upon us too quickly ! He has something in him— 
this lad ! ’* 

Directly Li Yung reached the village, he began 
organising the militia for the work in hand. He 
cxiimincd the approaches to the village and surmised 
the way the Japs would come, laying the mines in 
their path. 

Then he waited for them to come. 

The devils arc coming ! 

The mines arc laid ! 

The fiends will surely 
Fall plop on their head. 

And once they have fallen. 

They can lie in the shade. 

The Jap devils didn’t come that day. On the next 
day. May 12th, when it was overcast, they advanced 
slowly along the road shadowed by jujube trees, elms 
and acacias. The jujube trees were in flower, spread¬ 
ing a fragrance in the air, and the dew was heavy, 
making the leaves droop. A beautiful sylvan sccnci 
When the Japs appeared just where they were wanted, 
Li Yung cuddled himself with joy where he was 
hiding on the top of the rise with his guerrillas and 
the mine-laying platoon. 

They waited breathlessly, following the move¬ 
ments of the Japs as they came nearer and nearer to 
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the mines. All their eyes were turned in a single 
direction. And now the Japs had come within the 
mine area. One stepped into it, then another, and 
still another behind him. 

Li Yung had 

No ears for anything else. 

No eyes but for the deed* 

Forgotten was self in suspense 
And comrade waiting his lead. 

They were all like that, everything forgotten in a 
single effort of concentration. This intense concen¬ 
tration is known to all the country folk who have 
engaged in guerrilla warfare* Sometimes you have to 
crawl forward for a whole day or half a day without 
break. You don’t feel cold or hungry. Neither do 
you feel the scorching rays of the sun. You have no 
time to relieve yourself in a corner, but you go 
forward in formation keeping a sharp look ahead, 
with your mouth shut and the muscles of your face 
taut. If the fellow in front waves his hand, your 
heart jumps into your mouth. The wind has stopped 
blowing and the birds have stopped twittering* By 
the time you wake up, the sun is slanting down the 
West. 

They were waiting for the mines to explode, but 
they didn’t explode. One by one, the Jap fiends 
brushed by the mines and went past. Li Yung turned 
pale when the first one got by. When the third had 
passed safely, his face was livid. It was sombre like 
black clouds darkening the sky, like the gloom in a 
deep cave, like midnight before a storm. 
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Land mines are a powerful weapon, but there is 
this about them—if you don’t tread on the fuse, they 
don’t go off. You can’t be sure that the enemy is 
going to oblige you by stepping on exactly the right 
spot on a wide roadway, or even in a narrow path. 
Then the mines are wasted. A pity! But no one has 
thought of a remedy until now- 

But Li Yung wasn’t beaten. He thought, “They 
aren’t treading on the fuse. But I’ll make’ cm. I’ll give 
’em a shot. That’ll make ’em jump, and while they’re 
hopping about, somebody will tread on the fuse.’’ 

He raised his gun to his shoulder, saying quietly 
to the fellows near him, ‘’Let’s shoot.” 

But the others restrained him. ’‘That won’t do. 
It will show them where we arc so we’ll become 
their target.’’ 

“If I don’t shoot, they won’t tread on the fuse.” 
Saying which, Li Yung fired his rifle. 

The effect of that shot was like a kite swooping 
down on chickens. It was like the rough water where 
the Yangtze meets the sea. The first two Japs fell down 
immediately, and the others pressed together with 
heads knocking against rifle butts, elbows digging into 
each other’s eyes, faces peering this way and that, all 
buckled up together with their legs twitching to get 
free. A terrific explosion rocked the air. A column 
of blue smoke shot up simultaneaously with an 
umbrella of dust. The mine had done its duty. 
Splashes of red and white were everywhere. Legs, 
arms, heads, lumps of flesh, were scattered to the 
four quarters. It was like the slaughter house of 
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Mother Sun who sold human flesh in the old tale of 
“ Water Margin”. Caps, kepis, khaki garments, were 
decorating the trees. And rifles, bullets, and other 
paraphernalia were littering the ground as though 
the Japs were holding a rummage sale* 

Over there, the light had come back into Li 
Yung’s face* It was as though the sun had emerged 
from black clouds, like almond blossom flowering in 
the snow, like the relief of a cool shower on a close 
Summer day. like the red glow of a forest that has 
caught fire. 

Flushed with excitement, Li Yung cried, ‘‘Shoot. 
Take advantage of the mess ! ” 

A volley of deadly lead poured into the confusion. 
Each bullet was like a crow that knew which branch 
he was going to alight on. 

As the old saying goes, ” Of six and thirty strat¬ 
agems, running was the best.” The Japs took the 
turning that went straight to the riverside, tumbling 
over each other in their eagerness. They were yapping 
and snapping like a pack of dogs fighting for bones. 

When Li Yung saw the direction in which they 
were running, he laughed. ” Go on, run I ” he urged. 
‘‘ Everything is ready for you ! ” 

“Booml” Another explosion rocked the air, 
louder than the first and with more damage done, 
for the Jap fiends were bunched more tightly 
together* They tumbled down, one over the other, 
more effectively than a human pyramid formed by 
an athletic class that has collapsed. 

Li Yung shot again, and brought down the officer 
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from his horse. The ones who had escaped injury 
were running towards the riverside- Seeing that, Li 
Yung leapt to his feet, and guessing his idea, his men 
followed suit. With his face flushed with the vigour 
of battle, he roared. '* Come on, chase the dogs ! ” 

From red. his face turned livid again, shadowed 
by the lust of battle, the dread desire to kill-” 
Their eyes glinting with the same ominous light, 
they all rushed after the enemy. 

This battle became a landmark in the develop¬ 
ment of mine tactics in the Border District. To Li 
Yung Was given the credit of being the first to employ 
the shooting method " to create confusion to make 
sure that the mines would explode- He was honoured 
publicly by the title of "Model Member of the 
Communist Party " by the Party Commissar of the 
North Mountain District of Shansi, and he was 
decorated bv General Nich who called upon the 
militia to follow his example. 

In less than two months, everyone was singing a 
song in his praise- North, south, cast and west, over 
a wide area, they were singing this song : 

Let the enemy come like mad dogs barking. 

Heroes from the people will rise ! 

Over hill and dale the mines are ready. 

Come on, you devils. 

You’ll be taken by surprise. 

Ah I bold and brave is our Li Yung I 

On the twelfth of May in the early morning. 
The enemy pressed on Wuchangwan. 
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When the dew was heavy on tree and sapling. 
They came forward marching, marching. 

But we were ready with our plan ! 

Ah ! bold and brave is our Li Yung ! 

He took up his rifle, finger on trigger. 

And shot the first who had gone ahead- 
Confusion arose as they tumbled and stumbled. 

And they trod on the fuse 
That made them see red ! 

Ah ! bold and brave is our Li Yung ! 

The two mines that with care he d been nursing 
Took toll, all told, of thirty-three. 

And he shot the leader on his tall horse swanking 
Look ! they're rolling and dying, dead or dying. 
And the rest have thought it better to flee ! 

Ah [ bold and brave is our Li Yung ! 

Li Yungs will rise in hundreds and thousands. 

Li Yungs we have in plenty, to spare- 
The mines they’ll lay. all ready and waiting. 
Allright, come on. you rabid mongrels. 

The more the merrier. Come if you dare ! 

Our Li Yungs will have you ! 

Land Mines ! Beware ! 

The sun rose and the sun set. The Summer passed 
into the cool of Autumn, and this song was being 
sung by the peasants and soldiers and mine-layers 
throughout the Border District, who felt their hands 
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Itching to get at the enemy every time they sang it. 
As for Li Yung—his fame spread far and wide. It 
the first time that a simple householder had 
acquired such a name. They came flocking to him- 
thc newspaper reporters, the cartoonists, the song 
writers, the photographers, and A'an-pu‘ of all grades. 
They all came to Wuchangwan to see him and to 
compliment him- Here he was. a young man of 
only twentytwo. of middle height and more robust 
than the starved youth who had wanted to join the 
army. His expression was serious, and in speech 
he was very unyielding. He moved around in his 
best clothes attending to his guests who were all 
satisfied with their reception. 

When the vilUgers saw him coming along, they 
would exclaim. Here comes our hero !" 

Although Li Yung knew that they were making 

fun of him, he didn’t resent it as there was admira- 
tion in their ridicule. 

As he went to market with his baskets of starch 

^taYs L^i r 

Some of them commented, "Here’s a simple house¬ 
holder who IS more famous than the county chief." 

Others added. "The Communist Party knows how 
to choose Its people and promote them." 

Sometimes strangers would call him by name, "Li 
Yung I as though they knew him very well. 

But as for himself, he got more and more agitated 
with the attention that was paid him. He kept 

administratiSn, o‘it“n'"tM!.VlaTcd ® government 
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revolving over and over in his head. “The tops have 
noticed me now and are promoting me- But the next 
time the Jap devils come, what shall I do ? I mustn’t 
bungle it. now they have confidence in me. I can’t 
let them down !” 

But he didn’t confide this thought to the District 
Party Commissar and the county Party Commissar 
when he went to see them. They often asked him to 
visit them and listened attentively to his opinion. 
Of course he was happy hob-nobbing with high 
officials, but afterwards there was always a reaction. 
He kept asking himself, “Can I pull it off again the 
next time the Jap devils come ?’’ And he would 
determine not to let dow'n General Nieh and all those 
who had such good intentions towards him. 

The Secretary of the District Committee told him, 
■‘Li Yung ! As long as you are determined, and take 
the interests of the masses to heart, and think out 
new ways of fighting the enemy, you’ll be allright. 
But directly a man gets conceited, he separates from 
the masses. And it won’t work even if he isn’t 
conceited, if he doesn’t continually think of their 
interests, especially when a man is already famous. 
Stop your vigilencc for a minute, and you will find 
the masses will have forgotten you. Move an inch 
away from them, and they'll leave you in the cold.” 

This speech of the Secretary made beads of per¬ 
spiration stand out on Li Yung's forehead, and he 
blushed up to the roots of his hair. There he stood 
listening to what the Secretary had to say further, 
"After General Nieh decorated you—well—especially 
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as you were known to be a party member, all the 
villagers have been looking at you without any grit in 
their eyes. They say that you arc rather conceited.” 

To which Li Yung answered. "I’m only a simple 
householder. What could I do without the Party 
behind me? And if the tops hadn’t decided to organize 
the militia and to lay mines, what could I have done 
alone ? By myself, I couldn’t have blown up that 
squad of the enemy.” He said humbly, “From now on, 
if you observe the slightest sign of conceit in me, 
please point it out.” 

Approving of his modesty, the Secretary comforted 
him. ”Bc careful and you will succeed- Who among 
the masses doesn’t admire you ? The party wants to 
help you to promotion, because you have shown that 
you can work for the party and the people.” 

After this conversation. Li Yung’s attitude 
changed. Before, when there was a meeting, his 
voice was the only one that could be heard, but now 
things became better. Before, he couldn’t stand 
opposition. The slightest difference of opinion would 
make him as obstinate as a mule and the dispute 
would wax hotter and hotter- Now he was silent 
while people argued, and he wouldn’t begin to talk 
until the others had finished speaking, when he 
would explain bis own ideas patiently and quietly- 
At first he felt he would burst with impatience, but 
gradually he became amenable to criticism, and didn’t 
get into a rage like he used to- 

The villagers commented, ”Li Yung has changed I” 
Some said, He acts more like an experienced 
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person now he is a hero ! 

And others added. “If the lad goes on like this, he 
has a future. Had sudden fame come to any other 
chip of a boy. he would have been consumed by it 

long ago-” 

One day the Party Secretary of the District met 
him going to the market, and said to him, ‘ Li Yung, 
you’ve been doing pretty well lately. Make plans 
for guerrilla activity. The situation is becoming 
tense again. Do you know the Jap devils have 
mentioned you in their newspaper ? They vc been 
analysing what they call “Li Yung’s mine technique." 
Now get busy. Let the Jap devils feel your teeth 

when they come !" 

Li Yung answered, “Tell me if there is anything 
wrong in my behaviour. And if the Jap devils come, 
ask the battalion commander to give us a plentiful 
supply of mines." 

Then they took a good look at the crops growing in 
the fields, and examining the terrain, discussed the 

best way to bury the mines. 

When it was time for each to go his own way, Li 
Yung shifted his baskets from one shoulder to the 
other and asked. “Do you find me just the same as 
before ?" 

“Much better !" answered the Secretary smiling. 
Li Yung went with his starch to the market, and 
was engaged in business until the afternoon. All the 
time he was selling his wares, he was pondering over 
his land mines. He couldn’t get them out of his 

mind. 
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The Mid-Autumn Festival was approaching and 
the market was brisk- Nevertheless the population 
was in a state of unrest for the rumour was abroad 
that the Japanese devils were pressing people every¬ 
where into their army. 

Li Yung left an hour earlier than usual, and with¬ 
out pausing for a minute on the way to rest, he went 
straight home. 


After supper, a meeting was held in the village to 

prepare for the counter-attack, and it didn’t finish 
until late in the evening. 

At breakfast the next morning, Li Yung’s mother, 
sister, and brother were eating vegetable pasties and 
gruel on the steps before their house while he 
himself was squatting at the end of the porch near 
the pigsty inside which the family porker was grunt¬ 
ing and turning circles in the mud. 


"The guerrillas have been called up", he began. 

This time we 11 have to move some way off so we 
might as well sell the pig. If you come across the 
Jap fiends, on no account mention my name, and 
for goodness sake, don’t let on that you are related 
to me. I m not afraid for myself. But I’m worried 
m case you will be made to pay. I won’t have many 
chances to come home while this affair is on." 

None of this was lost on his sister and brother 
who were both intelligent and active. They trea¬ 
sured his words carefully. 


After breakfast. Li Yung went to the company 
headquarters, gathered the village militia, and made 
preparations for laying the mines. 
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News came from the scouts that had been sent out 
that the Japs were advancing from Pingyang and 
were near Tiehlingtsun, five hundred and ten strong. 
They had animals with them also, but they had not 
been counted. 

These were the days just after the Mid-Autumn 
Festival- The weather had cleared after a few days 
of rain. The air was fresh and comfortable-perfect 
weather for fighting. 

When Li Yung heard the news, he said. *'Wc 
won’t wait for the Jap devils to come. Let’s go to 
meet them on the western ridge of the Tiehling.” 

The guerrillas set out to the hills before the Japs 
had emerged from the village at the foot. They had 
time to lay their mines in the way the enemy would 
have to pass if they wanted to cross the ridge, and 
they waited hidden in the mountain. 

After a while, the Japs crawled into sight, but 
suspecting that there might be danger ahead, they 
grabbed a villager and asked, "Arc there mines 
around here ?” 

"I don’t know”, said the villager. 

They beat him up. but he wouldn’t change his 
tunc. 

Convinced that he really didn’t know, they left 
him a^d continued their advance up the incline. 

’’Boom I” a mine exploded, throwing all the Japs 
flat on the ground. 

On the hillside, where the guerrillas were waiting, 
one of them asked Li Yung, ’’Shall we shoot now ? 

"Not yet”, he answered, shaking his head. 
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He was waiting until the Japs had dragged their 
wounded and dead to a convenient spot half way up 
the hill where they paused for a breather. There 
they were bunched together, almost on top of one 
another. 

"Now's the time", announced Li Yung. "Shoot !" 

An unexpected volley from the whole line brought 
confusion on the Japs. It was a long time before the 
shouting and the tumult died down, and they were 
able to organise their forces and climb to the top of 
the southern ridge. 

Some of the guerrillas thought that they should 
make their escape as they were outnumbered. But 
Li Yung ordered, * Don’t let them sec you ! Lie flat I 
Let them shoot! Setting them an example, he lay 
as flat as a pancake, as though stuck to the ground. 

By now the Japs had got their weapons going. 
They had set up five machine guns which were raking 
the western ridge where the guerrillas were, and 
their big guns also had come into action. Bullets 
were spattering the earth all over Li Yung. Above, 
the aeroplanes roared, brushing over the ridge. Back 
and forth, they came, looking for where the guerrillas 
were hidden, but they couldn’t have seen a sign of 
life, for they flew off disappointed. 

Having prepared their way with machine guns, 
cannon, and aeroplanes, the Japs stormed the western 
ridge with all their force. When they got to the top 
there must have been some hcadscratching. All their 
ammunition and energy had been wasted, for not the 
shadow of a guerrilla could they see. 
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By then. Li Yung and his men were two ridges 
away spanking the dust from their clothes- 

While they were going down the mountain. Li 
Yung discussed the situation with the captain of the 
mine platoon. They both agreed that sooner or 
later the Japs would be coming to Wuchangwan and 
they determined to give them a hot reception. 

After supper, they put their heads together and 
laid their plans. 

Two days later, their guess was proved right. 
The Japs had decided to pluck out the thorn in their 
side—Li Yung. They were seen advancing in two 
columns. The eastern column was coming from 
Wangkuai with a yellow flag, while the western 
column was descending the hill from Wangniukou 
waving a white banner. 

These two columns were converging and not a shot 
was heard until they were only half a li apart. 

Li Yung was sitting watching them; on the hill to 
the north. There the guerrillas were crouching, and 
also the mine platoon, and behind them, were all the 
inhabitants of the village who were waiting tense and 
pale with anxiety. This was the first time they had 
seen the Japs manoeuvre in such a queer fashion. 
What were they plotting to do when they met— 

those two snaky columns ? 

Suddenly there was an explosion on the hill. The 
white banner had toppled over. Down below. 
“Boom !“ went another explosion. The yellow flag 

was also lying in the dust. 

Someone among the crowd on the northern hill 
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said, "The Japs-" but he didn't finish the sentence 
arrested by the expression on Li Yung’s face. 

Soon another blast detonated like the roll of 
thunder. The Japs who were carrying away the 
dead on the western hill had stepped on another 
mine. The rest fell flat upon the ground, not dar¬ 
ing to move. At the foot of the hill, their comrades 
had already put their dead on animals and had sent 
a couple of soldiers to fetch a door from the village 
to be used as a stretcher for the wounded. By the 
door of the first house they came across, the two 
men were blasted into lifeless corpses 

Neither the upper column nor the lower were 
moving any more. They were like rivers frozen as 
solid as stone in the twelfth moon, like men hidden 
under a pile of hay with the enemy seated calmly be- 

After a long while, the Japs on the hill began stir- 

brave'difr®'’ "'"n “'"ds to 

the top of his voice and, feeling on the ground around 
him, he managed to fmd a mine which he dug up with 
his nails. Good luck for pulling a hair fro^the 
tiger s chin I He was hilarious with triumph. En¬ 
couraged by his example, the other Japs were on 

knocked" *11 

knocked over like ninepins. 

buhrr’'tb‘*‘"n ‘V’’® '*''8hter like a 

bubble that has burst, like a beggar who has broken 

h.s bowl in delirious joy at the prospect of food. 

From swinging on the tiger's beard, they had landed 
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in the tiger’s mouth. 

The column below, with every sign of agitation, 
got their big guns ready. They shot twenty or thirty 
shells aimlessly, booming defiance and nothing else. 
Nobody paid them any attention. Not an answering 
shot disturbed the air. 

Then the two columns began to retreat- Back 
they went the way they had come, but after a few 
steps, they left the road and began squirming through 
the fields. 

After they had gone, the militia and the peasants 
on the northern hill burst into jubilation. Li Yung 
descended the hill at the head of his men and picked 
up the white flag from a pool of Japanese blood. 

From this day. if the Jap fiends took to the 
highroad, it blew them to pieces ; if they went on a 
bypath, the bypath exploded. The fields hit them 
in the face, the rivers sank beneath them, the reeds 
whipped themselves around their legs. 

Li Yung and his men held a discussion every night 
trying to guess which way the Japs would go the 
following day. Immediately after, they would bury 
the mines. Their guesses became more accurate 
every day. The mines took their toll more and more 
frequently. 

The Japs behaved as though they were frantic 
with anger and fear, butting around everywhere 
with the portrait of Li Yung whom they hoped to 
capture. 

There were over thirty of them one day with 
about a thousand Chinese traitor troops in their 
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service. They had come to drive the populace from 
the mountain. Before them, keeping just within sight, 
was a small, slender fellow who ran fast and steadily 
but without a trace of agitation. From time to time, 
he turned round and observed them with a serious, 
calculating air. Chasing him, they stepped on a mine. 
That brought the Jap officer suddenly to his senses. 

"Give chase !’* he cried. "It’s Li Yung !" 

They went helter skelter after him. but they 
couldn t catch him. There he was just ahead. And 
their bullets were no better than themselves. 

One of the traitor soldiers yelled, "Hao ! Li Yung ! 
Good for you ! Knowing that the other was run¬ 
ning for his life, he teased, ‘Make a mine go off nowl' 

Li Yung glanced back and noticed that they were 
near a mine that he had laid* Just a little to one side 
and they would be finished. 

Land mines I Beware !" he shouted suddenly* 

Thirty or forty Japs and traitor soldiers were 
scared fit to split their gall bladders. As one man, 
they threw themselves flat upon the ground* Some¬ 
one fell right on the top of the mine and three Jap 
devils committed harakiri on the spot. 

That evening the guerrillas made merry in the 
dip in the mountains where they were having a picnic 
supper in their camp. They snatched each other’s 
chopsticks and bowls and played schoolboy tricks on 
each other such as drawing the characters for 
"wang—ba"^ on each other’s backs. The mountains 

(1) —written ns it is pronounced, the correct trans¬ 

literation according to the Wade system being wang-pa —eupho¬ 
nious name lor a '*turclc'\ meaning ‘'bastard*' Sometimes it is 
used jokingly without too much harm meant. 
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resounded to their laughter. 

But in the midst of their merriment, Li Yung's 
younger brother arrived looking for him. He had 
been seized, he said, by the Jap fiends that morning, 
but as he had pretended that he was only a young 
shepherd on the mountain, they had not paid much 
attention to him and he had been able to escape. But 
his sister had not been so lucky. She had been seized 
and had not come home. Their mother was sobbing 
in despair. 

The laughter died on the lips of the men as they 
heard his story. As for Li Yung, his expression did 
not change—he was as calm as usual—but he laid 
down his bowl and chopsticks and could not swallow 
another mouthful. 

After he had given careful instructions to the 
assistant-commander under him, he accompanied his 
brother home. 

But what could he say to his mother except the 
usual empty consolations ? "Don’t worry Look 
after your own health so that you can help the guer¬ 
rillas. Sister will come back.” 

He returned to the camp after only a short while* 
Before retiring, he made a round of inspection to see 
if his instructions had been followed, to make sure 
that the sentries were on duty and that the scouts 
had been sent out. Then he lay down, but he 
couldn't sleep. 

He was up at dawn giving instructions to the 
captain o{ the mine platoon. “A big convoy of 
trucks is going by today. We must make sure that 
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they’re going to be hit good and hard." 

Hardly bothering about breakfast, he was urging 
the captain of the mine platoon to hasten off with 
him, when the others protested. "Li Yung, don’t go 
today. You re tired and worried !" 

But he wouldn’t listen to them and off he went. 

It was well on in the Autumn and the leaves were 
falling off the trees. The wide roadway was comp¬ 
letely deserted, without the shadow of a passer-by. 

Li Yung said to the platoon commander, "You 
keep a look-out. while I bury the mines." 

Taking up his implements, he began digging. 
While he was still busy, a far-away humming became 
audible. 

The platoon captain said. "Li Yung I Listen I 
Do you think those arc the trucks already ?" 

"It can’t be", answered Li Yung. "Must be aero¬ 
planes." And he continued digging with a shade 
more agitation in his manner. 

"They can’t be far away now. They're not aero¬ 
planes I" 

Li Yung wouldn’t listen but continued digging* 

Suddenly the platoon captain cried out. "Quick, 
run I They’re on us 1" 

Glancing up hurriedly, Li Yung observed that 
they were indeed the trucks not more than half a H 
away. The platoon commander had disappeared. 

Hugging his mine, Li Yung rolled into the low- 
lying ground by the side of the road. Scrambling to 
his feet, still with the mine tight clasped in his arms, 
he called gently after the platoon captain. There 
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was no answer. Exerting all his strength, he ran 
through a patch under three inches of water, so fast 
that his shoes were hardly wetted. He dashed on. 
calling to the platoon captain, but still there was 

no answer. 

The trucks were going past now. one after the other 
—over a dozen. But he had no time to count them. 

When he found the platoon commander, they 
pelted in the opposite direction as hard as they 
could go. But soon Li Yung had to stop. He spat 
out a mouthful of blood. The world spun round and 
was blacked out. 

He collapsed when he returned to the camp. 
They sent him over ten li away, to recover in a 

hidden ravine. . , - 

He was ill. but the guerrillas and the mme-laying 

experts carried on their activities, and kept up their 
connection with him. 

Now what had happened to his sister in the 
meantime;? She had been taken to the Jap head¬ 
quarters where she pretended that she was only 
a simple peasant girl who didn't know anything m 
the world except how to cook, feed the pigs, sweep 
the floor and make cloth soles for shoes. She 

appeared to be very old-fashioned. 

Unfortunately one of the traitor soldiers recogni¬ 
sed her as the chairman of the local branch of the 
Women’s National Defence Association. He said, 
"At China New Year, she led a group that danced 

the yani-ko at Pingyang Market. ^ 

But she wouldn’t admit it. She insisted. You 
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made a mistake. I wouldn’t do a thing like that !” 

The Jap devils kept her under guard. When 
there were people around, she wept like a feeble girl 
who simply didn’t know what to do or how to look 
after herself. So after a while, they didn’t bother 

w^nch^^”^^ 3n ordinary country 

One dny, when the Japs had gone searching the 

mounta.n for subversive elements, she made her 
100 ^ 1 ^ T bundle of the 

Then 1 ^ P”" corner 

Then she slipped out. ‘-^Jner. 

When she was about half a li away, the Jan 
.ends spied her. and gave the chase with their caval- 
y. She was forced to throw away the bundle and hide 
a ravine. They beat around the bushes and peered 
behind the rocks, but they couldn't find her. 

Meanwhile Li Yung was bored to death with his 
enforced inactivity. The days dragged past one 
after the other, and over and over again, he would 
revolve in his head. "The tops have promoted me 

ache and the hot tears welled up into his eyes. But 
then he would reflect. ' The captain of the mine 
platoon is a clever fellow and the No. 2 who has 

It".."’/. “ ■" 

all the tricks •’ Wk * ””*"^* They understand 
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But when they brought him news of the latest 
developments, his impatience overcame him. Fire 
darted from his eyes, and he would toss off all the 
coverings and try to get up. Immediately he would 
be dizzy and have to lie down again. 

But let us leave Li Yung for the moment and take 
a look at how the mines are being laid in an area of 
some dozens of miles square around Wuchangwan. 
As the song said, hundreds and thousands of Li Yungs 
are rising from the people. 

Over there is a field of sweet potatoes. As every¬ 
one knows, sweet potatoes are good to eat. Around 
the edge of the field is planted a border of radishes. 
How juicy they are. able to allay the thirst of a 
weary soldier. A column of Japs comes along, and 
they pause by the roadside to rest* Destructive and 
greedy by nature, they are attracted by the crop of 
vegetables that are edible without cooking. The 
ones who want radishes stoop over them and begin 
to pull them out of the ground. Bang I They arc 
covered with blood. Their blood is watering the 
radishes. The ones who prefer sweet potatoes have 
been looking for a trowel to dig them up. There is 
one stuck in the branch of a tree. How convenient ! 
One of them grabs hold of it. but small consolation 
for him. He is writhing on the ground. The trowel 
was connected with a mine. 

In our field, potatoes grow, 

And by the side, a radish row. 

Don’t touch them, imps escaped from Hell, 

For if you do, they’ll make you yell. 
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Hsiwangniu is the meeting place of the Japs. 
There is an empty flat place there where they gather 
every day. The next morning, it looks just as level 
and just as smooth as the day before. But directly 
the Japs begin capering about, both men and horses 
arc turning somersaults in the air. 

The mines are like the Monkey Sun,* 

For where they arc there'll be some fun. 

He’s good at hiding—so arc they, 

But to the Japs, they'll bid. "Goo'dday !'* 

After the Japs have passed, the pit where a mine 
has exploded is covered with blood and mangled 
flesh. The next day, a notice has been placed by it 
written in large characters. "Sirs, think of the wife 
of the man who has shed his blood here ! And 
realize that your own fate is waiting for you !’’ 

The Jap soldiers hang their heads when they see 
it. Their morale is at a low ebb. The officer is 
indignant, and wants to destroy the offending notice, 

but before he reaches it. he is already rolling in his 
own blood. 

The mine has a heart of gold. 

It warns you Fate is near. 

Don’t say you havn't been told. 

When you’re laid on a makeshift bier. 

The hottest reception the Japs got was when they 
entered the city of Fuping. They had been pretty 
well blasted outside the city, but still they continued 


tcllcct which, however, is the so«w S iSginc^*' 
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to advance obstinately. By the city gate 

notice written in red, 

"Inside here we’ve made mines grow. 

We’d like to see where you can go !" 

The Japs saw the notice, but they didn t pay much 
attention to it, considering it an empty threat. They 
thought they were allright as long as they examined 

the road before stepping on it. 

In front was a rough patch. It would be easier to 
get over if they laid a door over it. Right by there 
was a door handy, and a good strong one ! Several 
of the Jap devils began taking it off its hinges. When 
they got it loose, they were mere stakes of flesh and 
bone with their heads blasted off ! And over they 
toppled with the door. 

A little further on they spied a large drum under 
the trees by the roadside. The drum was marked 
"Company HQ." That made the Jap devils angry. 
Why ! this instrument had been used by the enemy 
to summon the people's soldiers ! It mustn t be 
allowed to remain there ! One of them went over 
and gave it a smashing blow while a whole group 
applauded. The sound reverberated over their heads. 
The Jap tried to take it up and demolish it. Ah !A 
column of smoke shot up. The drum was blown to 
smithereens and the men were huddled together in a 
tangled mass. 

The legs of all the Jap fiends that remained were 
trembling by now. It would be good to sit some¬ 
where and take a rest. Some of the Japs were sitting 
on the steps before the houses ; others were peering 
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around, looking for a place where they could squat- 

Inside a doorlcss room was a bench placed along the 

wall. That was just the thing to rest on ! But 

directly they sat down, smoke began coming from 

their behinds and each man was divided into several 
sections. 

When they got out of the city and were by the 
river, they were fired on by the guerrillas. They 
needed something to hide behind. Ah. there was a 
mat-shed that had once been a shao-pin^ shop. Hao ! 

In they went, under cover. But once in, they never 
came out I 

The mines arc buried well. 

Where will one rear its head ? 

Even K’ung-ming* wise 


Would be taken by surprise, 

And the Japs they blast to Hell ! 

The Japs got so afraid of the mines that sometimes 

an extra-ordinary sight could be seen—a whole bunch 

of them on their knees in the road, blowing the dust 
before them. But the mines were buried so well that 
even kotowing to them didn’t do any good. They 
didn’t give away their presence by so much as a bump 
or any other irregularity on the ground. 


Let us. however, return to Li Yung recovering in 
the ravine. He was very ill, but happily a company 
from the county government passed by. They had a 
medical corps with them who took particular care of 
Li Yung, knowing that they would be held responsible 

Ji? shao-pin—flat cakes of baked dough covered with sesame. 

(2) Kung-mmg—famous strategist of Three Kingdoms fame (3rd 
century) to whom legend has ascribed miraculous powers. 
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for him by the Party. The people around also 
looked after him. 

His recovery was slow but steady. As he got 
better, his hands began itching to get at his mines 
again. He fidgited. scratching his head and behind 
his ears. He couldn’t keep still. Then his sister 
came to see him and told him of her escape. He be¬ 
came so happy that he suddenly got well and, soon 
after, he was in camp again with the guerrillas. 

That very night, the Japs gathered to attack 
them. They took advantage of the small hours 
before dawn to crawl through a gully and take them 
by surprise. There was no warning, for the sentry 
didn’t discover them. The people were put in a panic. 
But Li Yung stood fast under a tree with his gun 
cocked. He had decided that if the Japs found him, 
he would fire. Meanwhile he told the others, “You go 
up the mountain and leave it to me !“ 

When they saw that it was Li Yung, they calmed 
down, and doing as he told them, they began climbing 
up the hill. 

But when the Japs were only fifty or sixty feet away, 
they became afraid for his safety and couldn’t help 
crying out, “Li Yung I Li Yung ! We’re caught 

Hearing them call him by name, Li Yung began to 
be really agitated. He cursed in the dark, thinking, 
“Are you afraid that the Japs don’t know I’m here, 
so you must tell them !’’ But he stuck to his post 
until the others had got away. Then he also slipped 
up the hill. 

From the top, he led the men across several 
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ridges. His idea was to descend on the other side, 
cross the motor road, and involve part of the Jap 
force by firing on them from the south side of the 
river. 

When the plan was all settled, the assistant 
commander left, saying, "You fellows go first. I’m 
returning up the hill to have a look at what they’re 
doing." 

Directly he reached the top, a hand was thrust 
from behind and grabbed hold of his collar. The 
Japs had got there an instant ahead of him. But, 
quick as lightning, he threw himself on the ground and 
rolled down the slope, leaving the Japs staring into 
space, wondering what had happened. 

Li Yung took in the situation. Rushing down the 
hill with his group, he helped them seize hold of the 
assistant commander and hustle him across the motor 
road. There, on the other side, the river was lapping 
past, barring their way. 

The men exclaimed, "Ai-yah !" in dismay. 

But nothing daunted, Li Yung cried, "Come on, 
wc’Il cross. If we stay here, the Japs will knock us 
on the head I" 

Winter had already begun and pieces of thin ice 
were floating in the river. Setting an example, Li 
Yung plunged in, not even taking off his padded 
trousers. The others followed and waded across. 

On the other side, they slipped into a path pro¬ 
tected by a high bank, their clothes already beginning 
to freeze on them. 

Hidden behind the bank, they discovered an old 
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man who was quaking with fear and admiration. 
"What guts he quavered. "To brush right by the 
Jap fiends, with your lives in your hands !” 

Li Yung was puzzled, but peering in the direction 
in which the old man was pointing, he saw a group of 
twenty or thirty khaki-clad figures who could be no 
other than Jap soldiers. They were only a few dozen 
feet from the spot where he and his men had plunged 
into the river, ^^hen he realized that, it was his 
turn to shudder. 

A volley sounded over the water, with the bullets 
flying over the bank on which he was leaning. The 
Japs had woken from their surprise. 

Li Yung rapped out. "Fire !” 

But the others protested, "There’s sand in our 
guns.” 

"Buck up and clean them. And when you’re ready, 
fire !" 

The Japs could hear them speaking, and realizing 
that their guns were out of order, started to wade 
across the river. But when they were only half way 
across. Li Yung fired on them. He had no sand in his 
gun. One of the Jap fiends was hit and began flounder¬ 
ing in the water- The others beat a hasty retreat. 

And so it went on day after day. with the counter¬ 
attack led by Li Yung becoming fiercer and fiercer. 
It was not relaxed for a single moment. 

The Secretary of the Local Party Committee sent 
him a box pistol together with a letter of praise. The 
Country Government gave him a Japanese flag that 
had been captured by the young hero, Chia Yu. and 
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which he had asked them to forward to Li Yung with 
m respects. Under the spur of these encouragements 
Li Yung made greater efforts. In his spare time 
from mine ay.ng, he roamed the countryside with 
he guerrillas With his box pistol in his hand, he 
waited in ambush for the Japs. They went as far as 
Pmgyang to attack the enemy who didn't dare to 
^how^their noses again in Wuchangwan looking for 

V *^^1 ‘^°“"f'-’f-attack was closed, Li 

Yung had become the No. 1 mine expert hero of the 

order District. At the meeting of war heroes in the 
Li Yi'ine "-"raand, "All eyes on 

nto Pingyang, three general blastings of the enemy 

h^mlred 

hundred and six mine explosions to his credit." 

At the meeting, Li Yung met other heroes of 
y description. Some were fighters and some 
spre heroes of labour, both men and women. Under 
their stimulating influence, he felt that he had 
achieved nothing. But he resolved that in future 
he would make himself worthy of their regard both 
as a fighter and as a worker. 

Leading the mule that he had been given as a 
reward, he paused on the way home to listen to a 
song in which his name was mentioned. 

He listened, and as he listened, he nodded his head. 

In that year, that very year, 

In the Autumn of 1943, 

Li Yungs rose in hundreds and thousands. 
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Li Yungs made the enemy flee. 

By the highways, by the byways, 

Li Yungs grew on every tree. 

Mines were roaring on the mountains, 

Mines were blasting on the hills, 

Bullets down like hail were pelting, 

Japs were crouching by the rills. 

On their knees they blew a pathway. 

Looking for the bitter pills. 

The Japs glance round, bewildered, angry. 

The mines make mock of indignant stare ! 

The fields are mined, the town is ready 
To give them taste of abundant fare. 

A door can bite you, a drum can rend you ! 

A bench, your sit-upon will not spare ! 

The riders on their horses prancing 
Arc bold and brave in the early dawn. 

The drill-ground starts a maddened heaving. 
Each rider from his scat is torn. 

They fly upward, into Heaven. 

But soon from Heaven, to Hell they’re borne. 

Our mines are charmed, our guns have magic. 
With Li Yungs rising, a myriad throng. 

Hear the thunder of their voices— 

Loud it rolls, a pregnant song. 

Li Yungs springing from the people 
Prove the masses now are strong ! 



Chao Shu-Li 

1905- 

CHAO SHU-LI was born in a rural community in 
Shenshui, Shansi. While a student m a normal 
school, he was expelled and subsequently arrested for 
his part in a movement against the despotism of the 
warlord. Yen Hsi-shan. From then until the outbreak 
of hostilities against Japan, he engaged in a variety of 
callings ranging from school teacher to tramp. 

During the war, he served, in the guerrilla bases 
behind the Japanese lines, as editor of various papers. 
Finally he joined the Hsin Hua Press, the largest 
communist publishers in China, since when he has 
devoted himself entirely to writing. At present, he is 
editor of Shuo-shuo Ch'ang-ch’ang (Talk and Sing), a 
tnagazine that publishes short stories, sketches, and 
rhymes, among which some of the best creative work of 
the present generation of proletarain writers can be 
found. 

Chao Shu-li's first success was the Marriage of 
Hsiao Erh-hei which appeared as early as 1943, It 
was followed by the Rhymes of Li Yu-ts*ai, and later 
by the Changes in Li’s Village. The Heirloom and 
Registration also have become popular favourites. The 
two chief themes running through these stories are the 
burning topics of the day—agrarian reform and a 
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reasonable attitude towards marriage. 

Chao Shu-li is expert in building up an interesting 
story around a topical problem, and his great know¬ 
ledge of folk songs and native opera adds conviction 
to his art which has the feel of a genuine Chinese 
product. Chou Yang, the well-known commum5£ 
critic, at present Vice-Minister of Culture, has 
said of him, "He is an author who matured before he 
became famous, an original artist who has created a 
style of his own, and a writer who belongs to the 
people." 



THE CLAPPER RHYMES OF LI YU-TS*AI 

I 

WHAT THIS STORY IS ABOUT 

jN the village of Yenchiashan, or Yen Family 

Mountain, was a fellow called Li Yu-ts’ai, whose 
good Chinese name means “Li with Talent”, but his 
irrepressible nature had won him the nickname of 
‘‘Up-hc-pops." 

At the time of this story, he was fifty years old 
and without land. He made a living herding other 
people’s cattle, and during the Summer and Autumn, 
he earned a little extra by standing on guard over 
the crops of his more fortunate neighbours. He was 
all alone in the world, for he had no wife or children. 
He was fond of making a joke of it, saying, “When 
my belly is full, my whole family is satisfied. When 
I’m out with the door locked. I’m not afraid that 
the little stool will starve all by itself at home.” 

He had inherited from his father a cave dwelling 
under the old locust trees* at the east end of the 
village together with three mou of land. Soon after, 
the land went to Yen Heng-yuan, the chief landlord 
of the village, on a mortgage, for in China, unlike the 
custom in Europe, the man who lends money on a 

(1) Locust trees—popular name among foreigners in China for 
hmi shu, a tree resembling an acacia. It has the same kind of 
white pca.likc flowers, but blossoms much later iri the season, and 
the tree as a whole grows to a much greater size. 
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mortgage enters into immediate possession and 
remains so until the debt is paid. After that, all the 
property that Li Yu-ts’ai had was his cave. 

Now the arrangement of the village of Ycnchia- 
shan was somewhat peculiar. The west end w’as full 
of two-storey buildings with tile roofs, in the middle 
were one-storey buildings, while at the east end, 
under the old locusts, was a row of twenty to thirty 
caves which served as the dwellings of the poor. The 
land upon which the village stands seems flat at 
first sight, but if you look eastwards from the roofs 
of the richer houses at the west end, you will see 
that it slopes down towards the east. 

All the inhabitants of the west end were members 
of the Yen clan who for generations had been the 
feudal lords of the village. There were some of 
them also in the middle where families of other 
surnames had crept in. But even the outsiders there 
were farmers with land. In the east end. however, 
conditions were definitely poorer. Half of the 
inhabitants there were destitute peasants who had 
migrated from other parts, and the rest was made up 
of the families of different names who had met with 
bad luck and had had to move from the middle of 
the village. Only three families of the Yen clan, who 
generally stuck together and helped each other, 
lived in the east end, and they had come there as a 
consequence of having to sell their houses and pro¬ 
perty- They never would have dreamt of coming 
to the caves under the old locust trees if they hadn’t 
been ruined first- 
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Li Yu-ts’ai often said that there were only two 
kinds of people living under the old locusts- They 
were the "Olds" and the "Littles". The "Olds" were 
the peasants who had migrated from other places. 
Nobody ever bothered about their full names which 
appeared only upon the slips of paper issued by the 
street chief when they were ordered to do something 
or to pay taxes- The rest of the time they were 
called by their surnames, "Old Ch'cn, Old Ch’in 
Old Ch’ang," or. Old” whatever it might be. But 
they were honoured by the title of "Old" as they were 
outsiders who had not grown up in the village- The 
Littles" consisted of all the others who were natives 
of the place. The custom had grown up from tacking 
Little" to the pet names that children arc given 
and by which they arc called by the older members 
of their family, such as “Little Shun, Little Pao" 
etc. 

But the members of the rich families in the west 
end were all called by their proper names. Even 
when they had pet names, nobody ever dared to use 
them. For instance, the pet name of the old headman. 
Yen Heng-yuan, was “Little Bunker", but not only 
did no one ever dare to address him as that, but the 
villagers suppressed the word “bunker" entirely 
from their speech from fear of offending him. When¬ 
ever a “grain bunker" was alluded to, they 
would call it a "grain barn" instead. This was 
quite different from the corner under the old 
locust trees- There if you were a wizened pat¬ 
riarch of eighty, you were still called "Little This" 
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or “Little That.” And if you had a high-sounding 
name in proper style, no one would call you 
by it. For instance, Ch‘en Hsiao-yuan or “Little 
Yuan” had a nice name given him by the teacher of 
the neighbouring village of Persimmon Hollow, and 
of course he was proud of it. But could he get any¬ 
one to call him Ch’en Wan-ch’ang or “Ever-Flourish¬ 
ing Ch’en” ? Of course not. This is what happened. 
When he returned to the village, he asked the street 
chief to register the grand new name he had acquired 
and rub out the old one. That was done. Welland 
good. But when old Headman Yen looked over the 
lists, he couldn’t imagine who Ch’en Wan-ch’ang 
could be. When he found out^rom the street chief, 
he changed the name back to “Little Yuan”. So 
taken, all in all. the people under the old locusts 
remained a batch of “Littles.” 

Only Li Yu-ts’ai was an exception, because he 
had never had a pet name. So among the “Littles” 
he was the only one who wasn’t distinguished by a 
diminutive and was called “Yu-ts’ai.” 

He was the most popular man in Locust Grove. 
They missed him at supper time if he wasn’t there. 
He was good at cracking jokes. Generally they 
consisted of only a few simple sentences, but coming 
out of his mouth, with his particular twist, they 
would make people laugh until they couldn’t stop. 
And he had another talent which was a happy knack 
of rhyming. If anything special happened in the 
village or if anyone was different from his fellows, 
he was sure to compose a rhyme about it. His verses 
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were striking and easy to recite. The kind of songs 
he made were called "Popping Out of the Mouth" at 
Yenchiashan. but in mandarin, they were referred to 
as Quick Clappers." That is to say. they are gener¬ 
ally recited to the accompaniment of a pair of 
wooden clappers beating a quick rhythm. 

Here IS a sample of Li Yu-ts’ai's rhyming. Old Yen 
Heng-yuan of the west-end. the richest landlord of 

the village, used to be elected Headman year after 

year before the National War of Resistence. and so. 

one year, when he was up again for election, Li Yu- 

tsa. composed the following "clapper rhyme" about 
him : 

Yen Heng-yuarf. our village head. 

Can touch the sky when up he rears. 

Ever since we’ve had a chief. 

It's been him a dozen years. 

All is proper, all is fair. 

Every year we cast a vote. 

But voting here and voting there. 

Who but him can it denote ? 

I suggest a board be made 
To act as his perpetual card. 

Instead of casting all our votes. 

Just fix it upright, good and hard. 

Why write his name so many times 
When once upon the board will do ? 

And it will last a hundred years 
And won’t wear out like an old shoe 
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Old Heng-yuan’s son was a teacher in the village 
school. His name was Chia-hsiang (Home Felicity). 
He had graduated in the nineteenth year of the 
Republic—1920—from a shortened normal school 
course. He wasn’t very pretty to look at. In shape, 
his face was like a dipper made of half a gourd— 
that is, wide at the top, but with no chin. He would 
blink a dozen times with every sentence he uttered. 
But you made a big mistake if you thought him just a 
blinking idiot, judging by his appearance. Actually 
he had a whole bellyful of dirty tricks, and anyone 
who had dealings with him was bound to come out 
the loser. 

Li Yu-ts’ai had a clapper rhyme about him too : 

Blink ! Blink ! Blink ! goes Yen Chia-hsiang. 

His eyebrows are two inches long. 

His cheekbones high—his nose is flat. 

His blinks arc something to wonder at. 

Quick as lightning dart his eyes. 

His belly's full of a deep surmise. 

Your words arc weak, his words are strong. 

If he’s right, you must be wrong. 

And if he fails to get you down. 

He will turn a jaundiced clown. 

With eyebrows knitted and mouth agape. 

An old sow’s grunts from him escape. 

Li Yu-ts’ai thought out one of these “clapper 
rhymes" almost every day. partly because he was so 
used to doing it that it had become almost second- 
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nature, and partly because the young fellows in the 
corner under the old locust trees were always asking 
him to recite them after supper, when the day’s work 
was over. Thus his repertoire grew bigger and 
bigger. Immediately after he recited a new rhyme, 
all the young fellows of the east end would know it 
within twenty-four hours, but they hardly ever 
spread as far as the west end. The inhabitants of the 
west end never went to the corner under the old 
locusts if they could help it. and if it happened that 
one of their children should stray there in search of 
fun, he would be scolded when he returned home. The 
grown-ups would threaten. "Low down baggage ! 
We'U send you under the old locusts tomorrow, to 
live there !" There being such a difference between 
the cast end and the west end, it wasn’t easy for Li 
Yu-ts’ai’s rhymes to spread to the rich part of the 
village. 

Li Yu-ts‘ai was remarkable because of his rhymes 
but he also got into trouble because of them. How 
he got into trouble and how he got out of it, together 
with the changes that were wrought in Yenchiashan, 
form the theme of this story. And in so far as Li 
Yu-ts’ai’s rhymes bring home to us what happened, 
they will be included. 

A man who writes poetry is a "poet", and the 
verses that he composes are called "poems." But 
Li Yu-ts’ai’s efforts were only clapper rhymes, so, I 
suppose, he should be called a "clapper man." And 
the best title for this story seems to be the "Clapper 
Rhymes of Li Yu-ts’ai," 
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II 

THE EVENING PARTY IN LI YU-TS’ AI’S CAVE 

The cave in which Li Yu-ts’ai lived was really 
quite amusing- The three parts of it were entirely 
different. The door faced south. Against the west 
wall, on the left as you entered, was a k and in the 
middle, at both ends of which were about five feet 
of open space. The front space was occupied by a 
small brick stove with a water container and a litter 
of pots with vegetables, an iron cooking pan, plates, 
bowls, and spoons, while spread over the space by 
the inner wall was an array of baskets and panniers 
full of the walnuts and persimmons that he had been 
given for guarding the farmers crops. In the back 
wall, behind the k'ang facing the door, and level with 
it, as though it stretched into the hillside, was a 
recess in which half a sheet of matting could be laid. 
Thus, upon entering, one corner appeared to be a 
small grocery, another was like a village restaurant, 
while in the middle was a niche all ready for a stone 

Buddha. 

On a cold Winter evening. Li Yu-ts’ai was as 
popular as a warm stove. Directly he came home, 
the lively young folk who liked a little fun would 
come crowding into his cave. There they would 
yarn, and go on and on, just as the spirit seized them- 

This year, on the twenty-fifth of the first moon. 
Yu-ts’ai had just finished his supper when one of his 
young neighbours. Little Fu. came in. bringing his 
cousin with him. As visitors had arrived. Yu-ta’aj 
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lighted the sesame oil lamp hanging on the wall. 

Little Fu turned to his cousin, saying, "This is our 
Uncle Yu-ts’ai". 

They were asked to sit on the k’ang while Yu-ts’ai 
himself sat cross-legged in the niche. "Where docs 
the guest come from ?" he inquired. 

Little Fu answered. "He's my cousin from Persim¬ 
mon Hollow". 

Hearing himself referred to as a guest, the cousin 
protested politely- I can't be considered a proper 
guest. Only I heard you singing so well in the village 
opera that was given here on the sixteenth that I’ve 
come to get some points from you." 

Yu-ts'ai, in high good humour, asked, ‘‘Why hasn’t 
your village put on an opera this New Year ?" 

To which Little Fu’s cousin answered, "We were¬ 
n't able to hire a box of properties. But we're sing¬ 
ing tomorrow evening." 

As they were talking about singing, his favourite 
subject, Yu-ts ai’s spirits rose higher and higher. 
Without further ceremony, he began to air his views. 
Raising the long stem of his pipe like a tasseled riding 
whip ("which in a Chinese play represents the horse), 
he went through the gestures of mounting and dis¬ 
mounting from his steed, but only with the upper part 
of his body, without moving from his sitting posture, 
at the same time imitating the sounds of the gong in 
a Chinese orchestra, "Dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, 
ling—ling dong ling—ling dong ling." 

He was going to continue, but the door was flung 
back suddenly and another of his neighbours, Little 
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Shun, walked in holding a large piece of soft millet 
pudding. 

“Wait a sec. Uncle.” he called out. “Take care 
you don't crack the gong!” Stretching his arm 
towards the niche in which Yu-tsai was sitting, he 
presented his gift- “Uncle ! My Pa wants you to 
taste our pudding.” 

It was the 25th. which is the festival of "Filling 
the Barn" in those parts when a special kind of 

pudding of gluey yellow millet IS made. 

Yu-ts‘ai took the pudding, saying politely. You 
should keep it for yourselves. Nobody’s made much 
this year." After offering it around and being 
refused, he began to eat. 

Meanwhile Little Shun had drawn his legs up on 
the k'ang with the others. “Even though we haven’t 
made much, we couldn't be like Chi-changs wife, 
he commented. "All Little Tan got for the festival, 
although he’s been working for them for so long, was 

two small pieces of pudding.” 

Little Fu murmured sarcastically. If you can t 

afford a hired man, then don’t hire one. And if you 
can afford to hire him. how is it you cant afford to 

feed him ?’’ -r/u *' 

"Ch’i-ch'ang isn’t so bad. It s that wife of his 

This was Yu-ts’ai's opinion. ^ . . r- 

"Who is the Little Tan you re talking about . 
asked Little Fu’s cousin. "Do you mean the one 

who acted in the play ?’’ ^ 

‘‘That’s the one." answered Little Fu. He s the 
son of Old T6-kuei and he’s the permanent hired 
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man at Ch’i-ch’ang’s place.” 

He's a hundred times better than his father !” 
exclaimed Little Shun, expressing himself forcefully. 
"That goes without saying.” agreed Yu-ts’ai. 

The cousin, who didn’t know all the people of 

Ycnchiashan. asked Little Fu. "Why, what’s Old Ti5- 
kuei like ?” 

Although he spoke softly, he was overheard by 
Little Shun who immediately volunteered to tell 
him. "There’s a rhyme about him. Listen to this : 

Chang Td-kuei is a very good man. 

His brains arc in Old Heng-yuan’s pan. 

Heng-yuan says, "This thing is long." 

"Not short, by Heaven!" is Te'-kuci’s song. 
Heng-yuan says, "And it is square." 

And so it is, not round, I swear." 

Heng-yuan says, "This is the pot 
For pounding garlic I have got." 

^‘Though made of clay." the other nods, 

You can’t smash it with iron rods." 

Heng-yuan says, " 'Tis strange but true 
A cock lays eggs though very few." 

‘I’ve seen it with my own two eyes," 

Is T^-kuei’s answer, looking wise. 

Heng-yuan’s muttering this and that 
Sends Tfi-kuei scuttling like a rat. 

The others had heard the rhyme before and so did 
not laugh very much. But the effect upon Little 
Fu s cousin was quit& uproarious. 
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Seeing him so amused. Little Shun said, That s 
nothing to laugh at. There arc lots more funny things 
about T^-kuci. He’s the famous flat bread kan-pu^ 
of our village.’* 

“He’s a kan-pu, is he?” said Little Fu’s Cousin. 

“The Chairman of the Farmer’s Aid. Quite an 
official !" 

"But what do you mean by “flat bread kan-pu 7" 

Little Shun was quite ready to explain. This 
village is different from other places. Whoever 

wants anything done in the office of the administra¬ 
tion first has to send them over a dozen catties of flour 
and five catties of pork. Each member of the 
administration has to have a catty of flat bread and 
a big bowl of meat and vegetables before he’s ready 
to talk business. When the flat breads are brought 
in, T6-kuei always paws the whole lot, choosing the 
best piece.” 

"But that system of offering food and drink as a 
bribe to the officials went out two or three years ago 
in our village, after the Communists took over”, pro¬ 
tested Little Fu’s cousin. 

"There isn’t another village left that keeps up the 
custom." agreed Little Shun. "Only our village is 
peculiar* It can all be blamed on Old Heng-Yuan — 
one of his queer ideas. If he should die, I guarantee 
that the others wouldn't be able to feast any more." 

While they were talking, a whole batch of people 
arrived. There was old Ch’in (the father of Little 

(1) kan-pu—the communist term for "officer” or "officiar*, 
sometimes translated as "cadre" 
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Fu). and Little Yuan and Little Ming and Little Pao. 

Little Yuan wanted to be the first to announce 
the great news. A big event has happened—a very 
big event !" he cried, drawing attention to himself. 
“What ? What ?" asked Yu-ts’ai. 

But before Little Yuan could get the words out. 
Little Ming had shouted, "Brother Yu-ts’ai—great 
news ! Hsi-fu has been dismissed 1" 

Little Shun leapt off the b'ang and cut-a caper. 
They were all delighted that the unpopular village 
headman, who was only a stool pigeon for Heng-Yuan. 

had lost his job. "We’ll celebrate with three days of 
opera I" 

"Count me in !" cried Little Fu. 

"I never thought I'd sec this day." observed Yu- 
ts ai. I thought that his rice bowl was made of iron. 
But who told you ?" 

“It’s true !" Little Yuan assured him. "Staff-mem¬ 
ber Cliang from the county government arrived with 
a document of official dismissal." 

Little Fu’s cousin had been observing the jubila¬ 
tion of the others with rather a puzzled air. Now he 
asked. "Why do you hate Hsi-fu so much ?" 

"Hereby lies a story", said Little Shun. “I’ll tell 
you in rhyme : 

Yen Hsi-fu, our village chief 
Is a tiger fierce beyond belief. 

Of food and drink he has plenty, to spare. 

But how did he get it ? Let others beware I 
He's been a soldier, and opium he’s sold, 
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And beasts he’s stolen from the fold. 

He’s gambled and rutted and taken bribes 
From those who feared for their precious hides. 
Commissions he takes with itching palm, 

And widows he sells without a qualm. 

There’s nothing that he will not dare. 

So you’d better look sharp and take good care 
Never to tread upon his toes. 

For what he’ll do. Heaven only knows ! 

Now you know why we hate him. 

"But that’s only what he did in the old days !’* 
Little Ming exclaimed. "As a visitor from Persim¬ 
mon Hollow you don’t know what’s been going on. 
After the war broke out, the devil took advantage 
of the disturbed conditions to get himself elected as 
headman. That made him worse than ever, especi¬ 
ally as he had the backing of Old Heng-yuan who 
refused to die, in spite of his age. There wasn t a 
thing he wasn’t capable of. Every little matter had 
to be taken to the village office where he acted pro¬ 
perly like a guest at table while bribes were passing 
in his sleeve. Anyone might be arrested or beaten. 
People were ruined for nothing at all. Whenever 
one of us from under the old locust trees went to the 
village office, we were made to stand in the cold. 
We didn’t even dare to go near his desk. But when 
taxes were levied, we were the ones who had to pay. 
And whoever was rash enough to ask what they were 
for ? If your name was Yen, you wouldn’t be bothered 
the whole year round, whatever public works had to 
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be done. It all fell on the heads of us poor fellows 
under the old locust trees, so that our fields grew 
wild because we had no time to look after them. You 
don’t know all the ins and outs. He’s a bad egg, a 
damn bad egg !” 

“But why has he been dismissed ?” asked Yu-ts'ai 
in a cautious tone. 

"We don’t know.” answered Little Pao. "Probably 
because the county government has heard of his 
misdeeds." 

Just losing his job as headman won’t hurt him 
much”, commented Yu-ts’ai. He’ll still be a plague 
in the village. We can wash our hands of him only 
when he s quite down. Is the county government 
going to prosecute him ?” 

If only he’s pulled down from his throne", 
observed Little Pao, "there’ll be plenty of people 
ready to attack him." 

During a pause in the conversation, a voice could 
be heard crying in the distance. As it approached, 
they could make out the sense of what was being 
shouted. 

Come to the temple tomorrow to elect a new 
village chief. All those over eighteen years old arc 
summoned." 

The voice continued shouting, coming nearer and 
nearer. 

Little Fu was the first to recognize it. It’s TA- 
Kuei. Don’t you hear his mean voice ?" 

And now the owner of the voice had stepped into 
the cave, proving that it was T^-kuei and no mistake. 
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Yu-ts’ai was the only one who. being the host, 
admitted his presence with a slight nod. except that 
Little Fu and Little Shun made a face at each other. 
T^-kuci announced. "A lot of people here ! Saves 

me the trouble of running around. There will be an 
election for the village chief tomorrow. All those 
over eighteen years old are summoned. Then, 
lowering his voice, he said slyly. “The idea of the Old 
Chief is that Kuang-cha should be elected. If^ you 
meet anyone who doesn t know, please tell him* ^ 
With that he withdrew. 

Directly the door was shut after him. Little Shun 
exclaimed. “He’s gone to eat flat bread !” 

“A fart for his pains I” cried Little Yuan- "Staff 
member Chang is still here. He won’t get any flat 
bread this time 

Old Ch’ in. who had been silent until now. obser¬ 
ved cautiously. "Be careful ! He’ll hear you !" 

"Who cares ?" cried Little Yuan defiantly. I 

want him to hear 1 .. , j r -....i 

He has his official language pat , observed Little 

Pao sarcastically. “All those over eighteen years 
old 

"And the idea of the Old Chief is.’’ added 

Little Shun. 

"So the fake dollar is going to become a real 

dollar’’, was Little Fu’s comment. 

"Who is the fake dollar?" asked Little Fu’s cousin. 

Here Little Shun with the good memory had to 

chip in with another rhyme : 
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Oh Liu Kuang-chu. who doesn't know 
You re a blasted fake from top to toe ? 

And when you think that you ring true, 

Wc make a face and just say “Pooh !’* 

Before Heng-yuan you’re on your knees 
Like ivy clinging to the trees. 

A nice godfather he’s to you 
To lean against when in a stew. 

You want to be the Number One. 

But who's the pa and who's the son ? 

You’re always ready to take the chair. 

Who cares a hang for your hot air 1 
From north to south, from west to cast. 

Your head’s askew, to say the least." 


By now Little Fu s cousin was so surprised that 
he forgot to laugh. "How is it you have so many 
rhymes m your village ?" he asked. 

There is n t a being on two legs at the west end 
that we haven’t got a rhyme about", answered Little 
Shun. “Even a pockmarked woman has her song. 
And if anything happens, a rhyme comes out immedi¬ 
ately about it." Pointing to Yu-ts*ai. he added. 

You’ll get as many rhymes as you like from Uncle 
there I" 

Little Yuan apparently had been deliberating for 
now he suggested. "Don’t let’s pay any attention to 
the idea of the Old Chief." Wc’ll give them the cold 
shoulder tomorrow and elect someone else Let’s 

drop Kuang-cho cold !" 

But Old Ch’in protested, "That won’t do. Who 
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among us under the old locusts can afford to offend 
Heng-yuan ? If he says he wants Kuang-chu elected, 
let’s elect him. No use making enemies.” 

“You can’t stand up against anything, you Old 
One !” retorted Little Yuan impatiently. “If a per¬ 
simmon leaf so much as falls on you. I bet you're 
afraid that it will cut your head open- And what’s 
the result of not daring to offend people ? You have 
to go on paying and taking more than your share of 
public work for ever !” 

Old Ch’in sat in sulky silence- It was his habit to 
shrink back when any of the younger generation 
opposed him. 

He w’as outnumbered, for Little Pao agreed with 
Little Yuan. “You're right. It’s about time wc 
twisted their necks. If Kuang-chd becomes head¬ 
man. we’re still all in the palm of Heng-yuan’s hand. 
Let's elect one of ourselves. Even if we’re not much 
good, it will be better than being trodden under the 
soles of their shoes.’’ 

Everyone agreed with Little Pao, but it was 
difficult to decide who should be elected. According 
to Little Yuan. Little Pao was the man. But accord¬ 
ing to the others. Little Ming would get more votes, 
while Little Ming himself declared that Little Yuan 
was much more fluent than himself when it came to 

addressing people in public. 

In the end. it was Li Yu-ts’ai who decided what 

should be done. "This is my opinion, fair and 
square.’’ he announced. "Little Ming would certainly 
get the most votes, but he’s too good for the iob. 
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He’s too straight, too honest. I'm afraid that he 
wouldn't be able to guess all the intrigues of Old 
Heng-yuan and his gang. But Little Pao has knocked 
around in quite a number of places shepherding 
sheep we can call him a good 'sheep manager’; 
besides which he can write and calculate. But he 
has five or six members in his family, all dependent 
on him. So this is what I propose. Let Little 

Yuan have the job. while Little Pao will help him 
with the accounts and writing." 

The others all agreed with Yu-ts’ai’s proposal. 
Little Pao. taking his office of chief helper and 
support seriously, immediately suggested. "Well if 

that’s what we’ve decided, let’s go out and get votes 
for Little Yuan." 


To which Little Shun agreed, "You’re right. 
We II spread the news abroad." 

While they were speaking, they made for the door. 
Little Fu was following them, seeing which Old 

Ch in got agitated. "Where are you going ?" he cried 
to his son. "Come back I" 

But Little Shun pulled Little Fu by the arm 
Come along I Come along I" he urged. As they 

at Old Chin. I n be responsible for Little Fu. If 

he s lost you can come to me I" Then they hopped 
out, quick as hares. 

Old Ch’in called after them, but they had disap¬ 
peared round the corner, and he was left with his 

nephew from Persimmon Hollow, whom he took 
home to bed> 
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After they had all gone, the cave was silent. 
Yu-ts’ai was left alone- He rolled over on the 
k'ang and m a few minutes he was wrapped in the 

slumber of the just. 


Ill 

THE TIGER HUNT 

The ne^t day, after breakfast, Li Yu-ts’ai was 
leading an ox to pasture on the hillside, when Little 
Shun met him, saying, “Uncle, don’t go away. Every 
tote counts. We may pull it off today. We ve 
already got over forty votes for Lltt e Yuan 

Yu-ts’ai answered. "I won’t miss ^ 

only taking the ox to Chili Dip and than 111 come 
back. The ox will be all right by itself at 'h.s time 
of year when there aren’t any crops in the fields. 
And Staff-member Chang will take p enty of time 
with his opening speech. I’ll be back long before 

he’s finished.” 

But Little Shun warned. “This is an election meet- 

infi not a lecture meeting. 

"I know." Yu-ts’ai reassured him. But 
ever kind of meeting, he’s bound to begin with The 
important points today" and "The ideas we have to 
comider and what they really mean etc. That will 
give me plenty of time to come back before he s 

finished.” . 

"Well then, go," agreed Little Shun. But mind 

you don’t miss it all 1" Saying which, he turned in the 
direction of the village temple. 
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There the meeting was being conducted along the 

usual lines. Staff-member Chang and the i^nn-pu were 

seated in the main hall, while the peasant masses were 

standing in the big courtyard. The only difference 

from an ordinary meeting was in the crowds that had 

gathered, attracted there by their curiosity to see 

whether Hsi-fu, the ex-headman, was able to maintain 
his dignity. 

He was sitting on the last scat in the row. 
Although he wns making a good show, it could be ob¬ 
served that his voice was hoarse and rather strained 
when he got up to speak. After saying a few polite 
words, he gave over to Staff-member Chang. 

The latter, contrary to expectation, wasn't long- 
winded and didn’t dwell as usual upon "the important 
points and "the main ideas". He went straight to 
the business on hand, saying, "The village headman 
has committed faults, and for this reason we have 
received an order that a new election must take 
place. Before it is held, I call upon anyone who has a 
grievance against the retiring headman to speak up." 

The villagers had a thousand grievances against 
Hsi-fu but they were caught unprepared. Also they 
were afraid of his backer. Old Heng-yuan. who had a 
strangle-hold upon them through his position as land¬ 
lord. Besides which, they didn't wish to make an 

them later. Thus, nobody was really to take up the 
challenge immediately. The populace in the court- 

yard were whispering in bunches, but no one was 
ready to speak, 
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Some proposed in cautiously low tones that would 
not reach the rostrum in the mim hall. “If we don t 
seise this chance of getting him down, he’ll be a 
plague in the village.” 

Others whispered. “If we can kill him. well and 
good. But you know the damage that’s done when a 
tiger is set free to wander on the mountain again. 

They were full of muttered arguments, but no one 

was prepared to act- 

There was. however, a certain Ma Feng-ming who 
had been a tea merchant in Anhwei. He was a cousin 
of Chang Ch’i-ch’ang and had come here to reside m 
Yenchiashan. As he had travelled a lot. he was more 
assertive than the other villagers and not so timid. 
The first year that Hsi-fu was headman, when he was 
treading upon everyone’s toes, he had also had a go 
at Ma. The latter had had to submit at the time, but 
now he considered the opportunity had come to take 

his revenge- ., 

Addressing his neighbours in low tones, said, 

“If you will follow me up. I don’t mind letting off the 


first shot.” ,, 

Hearing his proposal. Little Yuan was all encour¬ 
agement. “Go ahead. If you begin. 111 come after. 

and then all the others will follow.” 

Their discussion, however, took so long t 
Staff-member Chang upon the platform was getting 

f^patunt. "Have you anything to say7" he urged. 

“I will wait one more minute. 

Thereupon Ma Feng-mmg stood up. I have a 
grievance Right neat to n.y land ts the bur.al 
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ground of Yen Wu’s family. The tombs are 
overgrown with thorn bushes and wild jujubes that 
have spread onto my field which is half coveted with 
them making it impossible to grow any crops there. 
1 tried to clear them away the Winter before last 
but Yen Wu reported me to the village administra¬ 
tion. The result was that the Headman, Yen Hsi-fu, 
ordered me to sacrifice a pig to Yen Wu’s ancestors 
to propitiate them for having been disturbed. I also 
had to provide two hundred catties of flour for a 
feast of the whole Yen clan as an apology. In 
addition to that, I was fined five hundred dollars 
and forbidden ever to clear away the thorn and 
jujube bushes. The pig and the flour have been 
consumed by the Yen clan. And I don’t expect any 
money back. But it doesn't seem fair to me that my 
leld should be forever covered with thorn bushes. 

th Jtf’'" is being changed, I petition 

While this story was being related. Staff-member 

ang showed evidences of surprise. Now he asked, 
Uid this really happen?” 

crying, I have a grievance too !’* ^ 

it I.n "r ' ‘’iV‘ "“"‘"S' ‘he others kept 

up. Gradually a black list was piled up of levies of 
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money, contributions to feasts, un)ustified beatings, 
forced labour. Everything that could be nailed to 
Hsi-fu was brought into the light of day. But nobody 
dared mention as yet Old Heng-yuans part in the 

background. 

By mid-day, all the grievances seemed to have 
been aired- Staff-member Chang was glaring with 
indignation, especially as he had never guessed what 
was going on in the village, although he had been 
working there for some time, he had always boasted 
to the county government that Yenchiashan was a 
model village ! 

Not able to hold himself in any longer, he shouted. 

“What a nice headman ! Bind him up 1” 

A score of willing hands hastened to do his bidd¬ 
ing. and Yen Hsi-fu lay on his back, trussed like a 
hare ready for roasting. 

The jubilant crowd asked. “What shall we do 
with him?" 

Staff-member Chang answered. “Put him in the 
small room in the courtyard below with two men on 
guard. And the rest had better go home to lunch. 
After lunch we'll elect the new headman, and when 
that’s finished. I’ll take him to the county govern¬ 
ment.’’ . 

Little Shun, Little Fu and seven or eight others 

volunteered to stand on guard. "This is worth being 

late for lunch”, crowed Little Shun. 

Staff-member Chang also suggested that someone 

should write a report of the denunciations that had 

been made against Hsi-fu in the meeting, which be 
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would take to the county government. Ma Feng- 
ming and Little Pao volunteered for this work. After 
everything was arranged. Staff-member Chang 
declared that the meeting was adjourned- 

Now the two people who were put in a thorough 
stew by the proceedings of the morning were Heng- 
yuan and his blinking son. Their part in Hsi-fu's 
misdeeds had not come out. but they had been 
jammed in a pretty tight corner. Heng-yuan wanted 
to give Hsi-fu the tip to keep his mouth shut when 
he was cross-examined at the county government, 
but he couldn’t get near his partner in misdeeds. In 
the afternoon, the old man stayed at home on the 
excuse that he was not feeling well, and so Chia- 
hsiang was sent alone to the meeting- 

Staff-member Chang started the election by 
explaining how it was to be conducted, "According 
to the regular procedure ". he announced, " village 
representatives should be elected first, and they 
would elect one of themselves to be the headman. 
But we have no time to do this today. Now I 
suggest we go about it in this fashion. You nominate 
three people and then vote for one of them. Since 
there are many people here who cannot write, the 
way of voting will be as follows- Three bowls will be 
placed in a quiet place, each marked with the name 
of one of the nominees- Each of you will be given a 
bean which you will place in the bowl of the person 
you are voting for. Does my suggestion meet with 
your approval ? " 

A roar of approval greeted this speech. 
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Only Yen Chia-hsiang went pale. He had 
expected that being the village teacher, he would be 
caUed upon to write most of the votes, which would 
have given him a free rein to cheat the illitetatc 
villagers. But although the method of voting had 
been changed, he still pretended to be to help 

and he got ready the three bowls, hoping that in the 
meanLe he would be able to devise some trick with 

them. , ^ 1 

The three men who were nominated were L u 
Kuang-chu, who had been canvassed well by Old 
Heng-yuan. Ma Feng-ming because of his experience, 
and Little Yuan who also had an organiicd support. 

Chia-hsiang stuck papers bearing their names 
upon the bowls, one red and two black, which he 
held in his hand. Then, turning to the assembly. 

announced, •'Please, pay ‘ 

bowls will be placed in the temple hall. The order 

will be as follows: From East to West, t>’'= 
the ted bowl, for Liu Kuang-chu. the second for Ma 
Feng-ming, and the third for Ch'en Hsiao-yuan 
(Little Yuan), " This he repeated with a great show 
of conscientiousness. After which he put the bowls 

on the altar of the mam hall. 

The voters filed past from East to West, each one 

nlacing h.s bean in the bowl of the man he was voting 
for The result was that Ma Feng-ming had fifty-two 
votes, Liu Kuang-chU eighty-eight votes and Little 

^^Aluf'the election was over. Staff-member Chang 
announced. "I am returning to the county government 
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now. I want two people appointed to go with me 
to guard over Hsi-fu. ’* 

Hearing this, Chia-hsiang immediately offered to 

get the necessary men. but several voices from the 

assembly called out, ” Don’t appoint them. I’ll 
volunteer. ” 

Over a dozen people stepped from the crowd 

seeing which. Staff-member Chang protested. "Two 
IS enough. " 

Little Yuan, however, insisted. " Its safer to have 
a few more. " 

In the end. five were selected. Staff-member 
Ohang then asked for the report that had been 
prepared by Ma Feng-ming and Little Pao and he 

took It together with his prisoner. Hsi-fu, to the 
county government. 

After Liu Kuang-chii, in his capacity of new 
headman, had said goodbye to Staff-member Chang, 
he trotted off, with his head on one side, to Hcng- 
yuan's house. The purpose of his visit was partly to 
convey his thanks for the old man’s backing, and 
partly to get his instructions. 

When Old Heng-yuan heard that Hsi-fu had been 
taken to the county government and that Little Yuan 
had lost the election by only two votes to Kuang- 
chu, he could not help being rather disturbed. He 
said to Kuang-cha with a depressed air. "My boy. 
we have to be careful in the future Things arc 
changing for the worse. Ma Feng-ming. who is an 
outsider, is bound to turn up his eyes at us. And 
those ragamuffins under the old locust trees are 
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rising up in rebellion. ” While he was speaking, he 
had thrust out two crooked fingers which he waggled 
in Kuang-chu’s face. "A close shave ! Two votes! 
Only two votes I ” Then he went on to tell Kuang- 
chu how to behave- “Myboy. you have to win Ma 
Feng-ming over. Let him have some unimportant 
office, for instance, committee member for construc¬ 
tion. that will do. But as for those rascals like 
Little Yuan and his crowd, we must find an 
opportunity to trip them up ; otherwise we‘ll have no 
control of the east end under the old locusts. ' But 
we have to go carefully for the moment- First we 
must wait until Hsi-fu’s affair is settled- Now go 
home, my boy. I'm not feeling very well today and 
want to go to bed early* " 

After receiving these instructions and his dismissal. 
Kuang-chii retired, with his elation at having been 
elected headman already evaporated. 

It was much more jolly under the old locusts 
where a crowd had gathered in Li Yu-ts‘ai s cave. 
As a result of their evening discussion, two more 
rhymes were composed, which were spread abroad 
the next day- 

The twenty-fifth after New Year’s Day, 

The tiger fell and lost his sway. 

The twenty-sixth was even better 
When he was put in a good, strong fetter. 

The stories of his crimes galore 
Made him smart and made him sore. 

His tail he lashed from side to side. 

When we brought out what he wished to hide. 
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We had him down upon the ground, 

And in a trice his limbs were bound* 

Chia-hsiang blinked-his tacc was set. 

His old pa’s drawers with muck were wet. 

But we were glad and merry and gay 

That the tiger at last was brought to bay. 

The other one was . 

Old Heng-yuan is a blasted cheat* 

Each new headman's at his feet. 

Nephew leaves the chairman’s scat, 

And godson grasps the piece of meat* 

Needless to say, Hsi-fu was Old Heng-yuan’s 
nephew and Kuang-chU his godson. 

IV 

THE LAND MEASURING 

Ever since Hsi-fu had been taken away. Old Heng- 
yuan was worried, afraid that his part in the whole 
affair would be exposed sooner or later. Unfortunate¬ 
ly for him, the new government was quite different 
from the old yamen authorities, and there was no 
way of getting something done by paying a little 
money. Chia-hsiang had been sent several times to 
the county government, but he had not been able to 
find out anything. Thus three months passed with no 
news. 

At length, a notice camci summoning all the 
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village headmen to a meeting- This was the chance 
that Old Heng-yuan had been waiting for. and he 
gave instructions to Kuang-chii to find out what he 
could. 

Kuang-chii returned after two days, and without 
waiting even to have a meal, he trotted off to Hcng- 
yuan’s with his head askew. 

Heng-yuan was lying down when he arrived- His 
godson sat fingcrly by the edge of the bed, and holding 
himself bolt upright, he made his report- “Hsi-fu's 
case lias dragged on so long because there were so 
many accusations against him- Besides which it was 
difficult to get to the bottom of things, because he 
didn’t wish to involve anyone else. But now the 
affair is settled- Hsi-fu has shouldered all the blame- 
Thc county government is being particularly lenient 
with him- He is being permitted to send up a state¬ 
ment of confession and repentance, and he has to 

make good people s losses- That is all. 

After having the news, Heng-yuan heaved a big 

sigh of relief. "Oh well ! As long as no one else is 

involved !" Then he asked, "What was the meeting 

about ?" 

Kaung-chii answered. "There were three points. 
The first is to put into force a real reduction in rent. 
A form has been handed out. which must be filled, 
giving the name of the tenant, that of the landlord, 
the amount of land rented, the original rent, and the 
reduction in the rent. The second is that the land 
must be measured. Apart from members of the 
government and fean-pw from the various groups and 
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associations, every twenty households must elect a 
representative to help. The third point is to estab¬ 
lish a military council to organize the militia. As a 
preliminary, a man must be appointed to go to the 
county government before June 15th for training." 

Old Heng-yuan had felt relieved when he heard 

the result of Hsi-fu’s case, but faced with so many 

new problems, his brows had become knitted again. 

rte did not, however, confide his worries to Kuang- 

chQ. He waited until the other had left and then 

embarked upon a discussion with his son. Chia- 
hsiang. 

This business of sending someone for military 
training doesn t pose much of a problem", he ventured 
It seems to me its only a trick to conscript soldiers.' 
t doesn t matter whom we send-anyone will do. But 
the order for reducing rents and measuring land is 
directed against us. We’ll be the only sufferers. But 
the former is easy to fix up. All we have to do is 
to give the tenants the tip to say that their rent has 
already been reduced. They won’t dare to disobey 
since they are afraid that the land will be taken 
away from them. Then later, you can fill up the 
form ,n the village office. But this land measuring 
isn t so easy. When so many people are summoned 
to help, how can we throw dust into all their eyes ?” 

Chia-hsiang blinked a few times and answered, "I 
don’t thmk it’s so difficult. Let’s go over the kan-pu. 
The headman. Kuang-cho. is our man. The chairman 
of the civil affairs committee, and the chairman 

of the education committee—that’s you and me. The 
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chairman of the labour union. Old Fan, is our hired 
man. The chairman of the Farmer's Aid. T6-kuai, is 
certainly not going to make any trouble for us. The 
chairman of the finance committee is Ch’i-ch’ang. His 
rule is. “no gain and no loss.” As long as he comes 
out even, he won’t do anything. His son. Little Liu. 
doesn’t understand a thing, although he is supposed 
to be the kan-pu of the Youth Branch of the National 
Defence Association* That leaves only Ma Feng- 
ming and his wife to look after. Ma isn’t an easy 
customer. He’s very intelligent, and having come 
from other parts, he doesn’t think the way we do. 
Besides which, he isn't shy of speaking up. And then, 
his wife, Kuei-ying, being the fean-pu of the Women’s 
Defence Association—that makes two from the same 
family." 

Old Heng-yuan reassured his son. “Ma Feng-ming 
is easy to fix. Those fellows who have been 
merchants are pleased as anything at a little profit. 
He'll be as quiet as a lamb if he gets something out of 
the affair. The ban^pus are allright, but the repre¬ 
sentatives of each group of twenty households are 
going to be more difficult to deal with. There will 
be so many of them that their ideas arc bound to 
skid off at all angles.” 

‘T don’t think it will be necessary to have them 
elected”, rejoined Chia-hsiang. 

Heng-yuan disagreed hurriedly. “That chit of a 
Staff-member Chang is always running around. What 
shall we do if they aren't there when he comes ? 
Representatives of the householders are necessary, 
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but they needn’t be elected. They can be appointed 
by the village headman- Let him choose the poorest 
inhabitants of the village, the ones who count every 

cent—people like Old Ch'in from under the old 
locusts." 

' Why do you want them ?" asked Chia-hsiang 
"The poorer they arc and the less taxes they pay. 
the keener they'll be to measure other people's land 
correctly." 

Heng-yuan answered, "You young folks can’t 
think as far as an old head- When we begin measur* 
ing. wc’ll start with the most complicated bits—for 
instance, our land in Chili Dip. Every mou there is 
divided into seven or eight pieces. During the 
measuring you can calculate very slowly and care¬ 
fully on the abacus. Those fifteen moii at Chili Dip 
will take two whole days. How can those fellows, 
who count every cent, afford to have their earning 
time taken up for so long ? They'll fall off after two 
or three days of it. And when we’ve got rid of them, 
wc’ll pretend to be upset by their lack of zeal. But 
wc’ll be left to measure any way we like." 

Chia-hsiang objected, ‘Tve seen in other places* 
when land has been measured, that a board with the 
measurements on it has been put up." 

To which Heng-yuan retorted, "The land on the 
hill is made up of odd bits of all sorts of shapes. If a 
round number is written on each board, that will be 
enough. For instance, "So many mou from this spot 
to the foot of the cliff." Who will bother to check up? 
And if n little cunning is used to win over the small 
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householders, they won’t object. When you come 
across one with three mou of land, you can say. ' It 
isn’t necessary to measure the small bits. We'll 
count this two mou. ‘After that they’ll be afraid of 
having their own land measured correctly, and so 
they won’t insist on its being done to other people.” 

After receiving these instructions from his father, 
Chia-hsiang was told to get hold of Ma Feng-ming. 
The latter's land had all been acquired during the 
last twenty years, and as its purchase had been 
cleverly managed. Ma was paying only half the taxes 
that he should be doing. 

When he arrived. Old Heng-yuan said to him, 
"Since your land is newly acquired, the deeds must be 
in order, so it needn’t be measured. We’ll write the 
measurements according to the title deeds." 

Ma. of course, was delighted. 

Kuang-chO also was summoned, and he fell in 
readily with Heng-yuan’s scheme, since he was a 
large landowner in the district and, moreover, 
depended for his position as headman upon Heng- 
yuan. 

The next day, representatives of the householders 
were appointed, and the day after, the land measur¬ 
ing began. All went according to Heng-yuan’s plan. 
Staff-member Chang was there to supervise. 

Heng-yuan suggested, "Begin with my land." 

So off they went, all the kan^pu and about a dozen 
representatives of the householders, loaded with 
measuring rod, an abacus, wooden stakes, pen an 
inkslab, and all the necessary paraphernalia. And 
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Staff-member Chang followed them to Chili Dip. 

Kuang-chii directed the operations. Td-kuei held 
the measuring rod and Chia-hslang calculated on 
the abacus. The land there was cut up into small 
pieces, not above a fifth of a mou each but the 
shapes were so irregular that each bit had to be 
divided into four or five subdivisions for the 
purpose of calculating the area. After each bit was 
measured, they had a rest, when Kuang-chO lectured 
on how the irregular shapes could be computed, and 
Chia-hsiang refined ingeniously on his theories to 
such an extent that he was as unintelligible as if he 
was trying to explain how to square the circle. As 
no one had come as a serious student of the methods 
of measuring land, the group became listless, feeling 
vaguely that the work was proceeding too slowly. 
Only Staff-member Chang was full of approval. 
He praised their measuring as being “most careful 
and conscientious" and “a model to be emulated by 
others", saying which, and with his mind completely 
at rest, he went off to the neighbouring village of 
Persimmon Hollow. 

Everything happened as Heng-yuan had foreseen. 
At the end of two days, they hadn't even finished 
measuring Chili Dip, and already a lot of people 
failed to turn up. 

On the fifth day» only seven persons had gathered 
when it was time for them to start out. They were 
Heng-yuan, his son and their hired man. Old Fan, 
Kuang'chil, T6-kuei, Kuci-ying (Ma Feng-raing’s wife) 
and Little Liu (Ch’i-ch’ang’s son). The last two 
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were the only ones not dependent upon Heng-yuan, 
and one was an inexperienced woman who could not 
make much effort as she was pregnant, while the 
other was a mere boy. The representatives of the 
house-holders had faded completely out of the 
show. 

Heng-yuan strolled along in a leisurely fashion, 
waving a big palm leaf fan. Kuang-cliQ followed him. 
holding a water pipe. The hired man. Old Fan. 
had brought an iron stewing pan with him. Little 
Liu had a sickle with which he intended to cut fire¬ 
wood. while Kuei-ying, who could not move easily 
because of her pregnancy, had a basket, intending to 
sit in a quiet spot and gather a few wild herbs. Only 
the conscientious T6-kuei. who was eating these days 
at Heng-yuan's, looked more business-like. The 
measuring rod. abacus, wooden stakes and every¬ 
thing were piled on him. 

Off they set in this order to the ditch behind 
Chili Dip, which also belonged to Heng-yuan. But 
before they started, the old man pretended to be 
upset. "What’s the matter with them ? They 
haven't turned up again today ! Such a lot of com¬ 
mittee members, but they don’t do anything* leaving 
us to do all the work !" 

All the low-lying land behind Chili Dip belonged 
to Heng-yuan. and so, when they arrived, they didn't 
bother to keep up appearances any more. Each one 
went off on his own business. 

After eating a few apricots. Kuei-ying wandered 
off to gather herbs. Little Liu bad a few apricots 
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too. and then followed in the direction that Kuei- 
ying had gone, to cut firewood. Chia-hsiang. 
observing that a gap had appeared in the raised path 
between the fields where it had fallen in, directed 
Old Fan to mend it. And T^-kuei lay down his 
instruments and helped. Heng-yuan and Kuang-chQ 

strolled off together to beneath the walnut trees for 
a nice, leisurely chat. 

Yu-tsai happened to be on guard over the wheat 
crop on the hill. When he saw seven or eight 
people go into the hollow, he thought at first that 
they had come to steal the wheat, but observing 
their casual behaviour, he realized that they had 
no such intentions. Although he could not recognize 
the people in the distance, he could sec quite plainly 
what they were doing. But the two figures under 
the walnut trees intrigued him. He couldn’t guess 
what they were up to. Leaning forward, he could 
hear the murmur of their voices, but he could 
not distinguish the words. So he made up his 
mind that he would wait to find out who they were. 

He waited until nearly noon, when one of the 
figures emerged from the walnut trees, calling out. 
Chia-hsiang, it's time to write on the pegs." Then 
he realized that it was Heng-yuan, 

Two of the figures who had been mending the 
path came up. and Yu-ts*ai saw that one was Chia- 
hsiang and the other Old Fan. / 

Chia-hsiang wrote on two wooden pegs, one of 
which he gave to Old Fan who stuck it on the bump 
in the hollow. The other was fixed by Chia-hsiang 
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himself in the wheat field. 

After this ceremony was over, the stragglers were 
gathered, and they prepared to leave. Only when 
he saw Td-kuci with a measuring rod, did Yu-ts*ai 
realize that they had come to measure land. 

He thought to himself, “So this is how they do it ! 
I must see what‘s written on the pegs." 

He slipped into the hollow after the others had 
gone and had a good look. On the peg in the wheat 
field was written, “From here to the centre of the 
hollow are fifteen separate lots,' totalling 7.22 mou.” 
On the peg on the bump he read, “From the bump 
to the foot of the cliff—total 3.28 mou." 

These figures amused him greatly, so on the way 
home, he composed the following rhyme : 

Their way of measuring land is strange. 

O’er hill and dale the workers range. 

There Little Liu is cutting twigs. 

While for wild herbs Wife Kuei>ying digs. 

Old Fan and Td-kuci build a path— 

That’s Chia-hsiang's orders’ aftermath. 

And Heng>yuan, sitting in the shade. 

With Kuang-chQ views the sylvan glade. 

One waves a palm leaf ; t’other smokes ; 

They chuckle at each other’s jokes. 

And there they sit ’til the sun rides high 
When Chia-hsiang’s called who’s lingering nigh. 

A little twittering from them comes 
As they count up mysterious sums. 

Then Chia-hsiang writes upon the stakes, 
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Thus turned into a pair of fakes. 

For there ’tis writ by Chia-hsiang*s pen 
That mou all told are only ten. 

Now if for thirty they were sold 
By Heng-yuan crafty ‘though he’s old, 
rd think for once that he'd gone soft 
In that noddle held aloft. 

V 

THE TERRIBLE “MODEL VILLAGE" 

After a few days, when the measuring of the 
large lots was finished, the small householders were 
given their mite of profit according to Heng-yuan’s 
plan. Three mou were counted as two mou, and 
two mou as one and a half. 

On the strength of this. Td-kuei thought that he 
had a chance to rub it into the householders how 
kind Heng-yuan was. and he himself would be able 
to bask in reflected glory. So after having dinner 
in Heng-yuan’s house, he walked in the direction 
of the old locusts. As he approached, he heard the 
voices of the inhabitants there, who had gathered 
under the trees after supper and were engaged in 
lively gosip in the cool of the evening. 

Considering it better to find out which way the 
wind blew, Tft-kuei arrested his footsteps and stood 
at the end of the road listening. Someone was 
addressing his son. Little Tan, can’t you persuade 
your father to stop being Heng-yuan’s tail ? Every¬ 
one is talking about it,>.” 
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And then Td-kuci heard his son interrupting with 
an indignant exclamation, "I tell him about it every 
day ! But what can I do if he won’t listen to me ? 

I don’t know how many times we’ve quarrelled about 
it. Sometimes when he brings a few leeks or bits of 
garlic home from Heng-yuan’s, both mother and I 
refuse to cat the stuff. But even that won’t make 
him change." 

Since his own son was criticizing him, Td-Kuei 
had to give up his original plan to join the company 
under the trees. But he wanted to hear what else 
they would discuss, so he lingered on within earshot. 

After a pause, he heard Li Yu-ts’ai asking. Now 
that tlie measuring is finished, how much land is Old 
Heng-yuan supposed to have ?" 

Little Tan answered, "They say about a hundred 
and ten mow." 

At which Little Shun exclaimed, "Who believes 
that ? Not counting the property that he inherited, 
he must have got that amount in mortgages alone 
during the past ten years*" 

Little Pao cut in* "It’s easy to calculate how 
much land he has from mortgages. Nearly all of us 
under the old locust trees came here as a result of 
letting him grab our land*" 

They began calculating how much mortgaged pro- • 
perty Heng-yuan had. Here a few mou and there a 
few mou, the sum came to eighty-four. And Little 
Yuan made a summary, "He has three hired men 
working for him alone, just to supervise his property. 
And he has six or seven farms on the top of the hill, 
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rented to tenants. H they had measured properly, it 
would have come to at least three hundred mou, or 
my surname’s not Ch'en.” 

“Do you know how the land was measured ?’’ 
asked Little Shun- “Did you hear Uncle Yu-ts’ai’s 
rhyme ? 

“Their way of measuring land is strange. 

O’er hill and dale the workers range." 

He continued until the end to the huge delight of 
the assembled company. 

Only Old Ch’in remarked soberly, 'T think they 
measured pretty fairly. They treated everybody 
alike, both the big landowners and the small holders. 
For instance, my three mo» they counted as only two 
mou." 

But he was overwhelmed by Little Yuan’s expla¬ 
nation. “They treated us like a pack of children ! If 
only Heng-yuan s land had been measured properly, 
he would have had to pay the taxes for nearly 
the whole village, and we would have gone scot free. 
Whether we had two mou or three wouldn’t have 
made an ounce of difference. But his three hundred 
mou being counted as only one hundred means that 
all the small holders will have to be taxed too, or 
they won’t be able to raise the full sum. So whether 
•you have two mou or three, you’ll be taxed just the 
same." 

Hearing this, Td-kuei realized that Hen-yuan’s 
crafty tricks had been seen through, and he wouldn’t 
be able to do any propaganda for him. But he could 
return to the old man s house and tell him what he had 
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overheard. When he arrived, however. Hen-yuan 
had already gone to bed. But Chia-hsiang was still 
up. poring over a form that he was filling by the light 
of a flickering lamp. 

Td-kuei reported what he had heard, also giving 
the sense of Yu-ts’ai’s rhyme about the land measur¬ 
ing. with additions of his own for which he had 
recourse to his own imagination. They consisted of 
bad language directed against Heng-yuan. 

Chia-hsiang grew more and more indignant as he 
listened, his eyelids blinking with extraordinary 
rapidity. Together they abused Little Yuan and Li 
Yu-ts’ai to their hearts’content. Then Tfi-kuci went 
home, feeling that he had done a good day s work. 

The next morning. Chia-hsiang told all the details 
to his father before he was up. Heng-yuan didn t 
care about the abuse, but he was thoroughly upset at 
his tricks being exposed so completely. After brood¬ 
ing in resentful silence, he said. "We must get even 
with them !’’ 

When he had finished breakfast, he summoned 
Kuang-chu before whom he marshalled his case 
against Little Yuan and Yu-ts'ai. ending up with his 
orders to “have Little Yuan elected to the what- 
d’you-call—it military committee and send him 
packing to the county government for training- 
good riddance. And as for Li Yu-ts’ai-drivc him 
out of Yenchiashan. forbidding him ever to set foot 

in it again 

Having received his orders. Kuang-chU summoned 
a meeting for the election of whoever was to go for 
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military training. Taking Staff-member Chang as a 
model, he managed to have three men nominated, 
among whom was Little Yuan. But when it came to 
placing the beans in the bowls, there was this differ¬ 
ence—T5-kuci and Chia-hsiang had come each 
armed with a handful of beans which they placed in 
Little Yuan's bowl, so of course he was elected. 

Nobody knew the real meaning of electing a 
member to the military council, and so everyone, in¬ 
cluding Heng-yuan and Kuang-chii. presumed that it 
was a way of conscripting able-bodied men. Little 
Yuan had an old mother at home, who was the only 
other member of his houscliold and who was depen¬ 
dent upon him. When she heard that her son had 
been elected, she went crying to Kuang-chii to have 
him released. 

Of course, Kuang-chO was adamant, having 
received his orders from Heng-yuan. But Td-kuci let 
the cat out of the bag when he said. "Who told him 
to criticize the land measuring 1" When this reached 
the cars of the inhabitants of the cast end. they 
understood the whole situation. 

Now Little Ming was very generous. He was 
always ready to help others in trouble. Having heard 
that Little Yuan had not been let off in spite of his 
mother’s tearful protests, he now got hold of Little 
Pao, Little Shun and several others to devise a plan 
to help the unfortunate household. 

When Little Pao was approached, he said, "Since 
those fellows have their set ideas, it’s no use to try 
and persuade them to relax their hold. And I don't 
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think it’s a bad thing to be a soldier. As we're all 
friends, of course we can look after the old mother.” 

Having received a promise from this quarter. 
Little Ming said to Little Yuan, "Don't worry. There 
isn’t much to do. How much fire-wood and water 
can be consumed by your mother alone ? And as for 
your three mou of land, one morning's work will take 
care of them." 

Little Yuan’s uncle, who was present when this 
reassurance was given, was full of thanks. And they 
were thanked also by Little Yuan himself, who now 
had a load off his mind. 

Meanwhile the members of the village adminis¬ 
tration had been busy. The forms regarding the reduc¬ 
tion in rent and the measuring of the land were now 
ready. Therefore they were sent to the district 
government in the afternoon by an appointed mes¬ 
senger who was accompanied by the Little Yuan. 

Having dealt with the three points mentioned in 
the recent meeting of village chiefs, Kuang-chO was 
at leisure to turn the works on Li Yu-ts’ai. The 
latter was summoned to the village office where he 
was confronted by a furious Kuang-chQ with his head 
askew and thumping upon the table- Yu-ts'ai was 
called a "rumour monger" and "equal to traitor” by 
the aggravated headman. 

Finally, Kuang-chQ gave the order, "Take your 
stinking hide from this village and never set foot in 
Yenchiashan again ! If you dare to show your nose 
here again, you’ll be arrested for a traitor !" 

Poor Yu-ts’ai had no other course but to obey. 
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After settling accounts with the owners of the cattle 

he had herded, he moved to the neighbouring village 
of Persimmon Hollow. 

Two days later. Staff-member Chang came bust¬ 
ling back to the village, bringing an official document 
from the county government. On it was written : 

According to the report we have received from 
the Office of the Sixth District, the ban-pu of the 
village of Yenchiashan have fulfilled their duties 
with great zeal, thoroughness and dispatch. There¬ 
fore we name this village a model to be taken as an 
example by other villages- The arc to be 

rewarded as an encouragement to further meri¬ 
torious service, etc.” 

Naturally, after the receipt of this precious 
document, Yenchiashan came to be known as the 
"model village". 

VI 

LITTLE YUAN’S METAMORPHOSIS 

Two weeks passed swiftly, and the time had 

already arrived for Little Yuan to come back. 

Everyone was eager to know how he had got on 

with the military training. Even the labourers in 

the fields left their work before noon to hear the 
news. 

They gathered around Little Yuan who answered 
their questions, looking highly pleased with the world 
in general. “They wanted to do me a bad turn, and 
they never thought that it would come out so well 
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for me. The county government sent me back to 
organize a military council and to get the militia 
going. They promised to issue us guns and hand 
grenades. And they said, 'From now on. the chair¬ 
man of the military council is of equal status with 
the village headman. One looks after the civil 
business, the other supervises military affairs. Each 
is independent of the other, and the military 
council is not under the village administration.’ 
They also gave me a written order to the 
village administration to supply the military council 
with whatever is needed. From now on wc people 
under the old locusts will have a say in village 
matter.s !" 

Little Shun exclaimed truculently, "Try your 
strength with them ! And wc’ll sec if Heng-yuan can 
continue to be the dictator of the whole universe !” 

Little Ming hastened to reassure Little Yuan, 
“Your field has been hoed for you. And your old 
mother hasn't gone hungry. Here a little grain and 
there a little soup—all told, it was enough for her 
needs." 

Little Yuan, of course, was duly grateful. 

After lunch he went to the village office and 
handed the document from the county government 
to Kuang-chU. It was a shock to Kuang-chii when 
he realized that Little Yuan had been invested with 
authority, and his natural reaction was to trot off 
to Heng-yuan to find out what he had to say 
about it- 

Heng-yuan was full of regrets when he read the 
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decument. “Who ever would have thought that it 
would have come out so well for him !” he muttered, 
shaking his head. Knitting his brows, he lapsed into 
silence while he pondered over the problem. “Oh 
well, since the mistake has already been made, we’ll 
have to work from there- Make friends with him 
and win him over to our camp !" 

Kuang-chii, however, protested. “The way that 
fellow twists and turns. I'm afraid that we won’t be 
able to win him over.’’ 

To which Heng-yuan retorted, “You don’t under¬ 
stand ! It will have to be done gradually. Let’s all 
crack him up to the skies and let him get a few 
small advantages, something for himself, out of the 
affair. Habit will soon become second nature, and 
after only a few months, he won't like the kind of 
life they lead under the old locust trees.” 

Having received his instructions from Heng- 
yuan, Kuang-chQ prepared adequate accommodation 
for the military council in the local temple. The 
place was divided into four sections, each consisting 
of one side of the big courtyard. The building on 
the east was the office of the village administration, 
the south side was the village school, on the west 
side was the office of the chairman of the military 
council, while the large room on the north side was 
reserved as a training hall for the militia. 

As most of the militia were inhabitants of the cast 
end under the old locusts, Kuang-chtt often had small 
disagreements with them. But upon the advice of 
Heng-yuan, he became more tactful. For instance, 
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he himself had a kan-pu uniform; Chia-hsiang had 
one too; but Little Yuan had no uniform, and working 
with the others in the village temple, he was suffering 
from a slight case of inferiority complex. Therefore, 
one day, Kuang-chii said to him, “As chairman of the 
militia council you must have a uniform. We'll get 
one made for you." Then, after a few days, a brand 
new uniform, paid for from the public funds, was 
given to Little Yuan. 

Kuang-cha had a fountain pen. Chia-hsiang had 
one too. But Little Yuan didn’t have one, and now 
that he was dressed with a tunic with a breast pocket, 
he felt it rather empty when he put his hand up. 
Knowing this, Chia-hsiang said, “I have a spare one I 
don’t use." The next day the pen was given to Little 
Yuan who sported it proudly clipped to his pocket. 

Kuang-cha didn’t cut firewood himself, neither 
did Chia-hsiang. Little Yuan made a few bundles of 
faggots, but he was overcome by the grandeur of his 
uniform. He felt shy, performing so lowly a chore 
when everyone knew that he was chairman of the 
military council. 

Kuang-chu said, "You can’t use much. Why don’t 
you send one of your militia men to gather fuel for 
you?" 

A distinct change could be seen in Little Yuan. 
He no longer stooped to cut firewood or carry water 
for himself. The militia men had to do it, while he 
spread his elbows on his desk and gave himself up to 
being chairman. 

One day, he got a good scolding from his uncle, 
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Old Ch’en, who could not bear to see his field grow¬ 
ing wild for lack of care. “Look here. Little Yuan”, 
he said, “what have you become like during the past 
month or so! You walk around with your arms crossed 
and can’t do anything for yourself! Your friends 
hoed your field while you were away being trained, 
but since your return, half your crop has shriveled 
up. It doesn’t occur to you to give it another hoeing. 
And there arc more weeds than crop by now. What 
arc you going to exist on with no harvest?” 

Little Yuan hadn’t visited his field for quite some 
time, but after the scolding his uncle gave him. he 
felt that he ought to go and have a look. So, after 
breakfast, he went off with his hoc over his shoulders. 

As bad luck would have it, he met Chia-hsiang on 
the road, going to the village school. 

Chia-hsiang looked amused. "Arc you going to 
use that hoc?” he asked. 

Little Yuan blushed to the roots of his hair, feeling 
that his appearance was hardly that of the chairman 
of the military council. “I’m just going to have a 
look”, he muttered hardly audibly. 

No hurry , inveigled Chia-hsiang. "Let’s have a 
chat before you go." 

Without resisting. Little Yuan followed him to 
the front door of the temple, and after placing the 
hoe stealthily in a corner, he indulged in a long gossip 
with Chia-hsiang and Kuang-chO. Thus the whole 
morning went by with nothing done. 

After lunch he still felt that it would be lowering 
his status to hoe his field himself. So the next day, 
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two militia men were ordered to do it for him. 

Now who were these militia men? They were no 
other than Little Shun and Little Fu with whom he 
had hobnobbed in the old days so gaily in Li Yu-ts'ai*s 
cave. Since they were under his orders now. they did 
not like to disobey him. but they were not happy 
about it. They walked slowly towards Little Yuan’s 
field, and when they got there, they began hoeing in a 
lackadaisical fashion. 

’’One more idol to be worshipped,” commented 
Little Shun. "How we hoped that the chairman of the 
military council would make things easier for us! But 
directly he mounted his chairman’s platform, he be¬ 
came intimate with the old crowd, and all we’ve got 
for our pains, are a few more chores." 

To which Little Fu answered with disgust. "The 
first time we offered to hoc his field for him. and now 
he orders us to do it!" 

We wanted to help him because he had been sent 
away. But now he’s an official, he can’t hoc his field 
himself! So he chivies us around. If we had known 
that this was going to be the result, who would have 
stirred a finger to help him! It would have been better 
for our health to have had more sleep!" 

A pity that Old Yu»ts’ai has been driven away", 
said Little Fu. ‘‘He'd think up a good rhyme about 
this." 

"Can’t we make one? suggested Little Shun. 

"Let's try", agreed Little Fu. *T*11 help you." 

The hoeing was carried out very listlessly. Neither 
of them cared whether it was done properly or not or 
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whether weeds were left to choke Little Yuan s crops, 
but they concentrated with much more zest on their 
rhyming. Little Shun thought up a line and Little Fu 
followed up with another. Sometimes they altered 
each other's lines, suggesting something better- And 
this was the result: 

Little Yuan 

Has rotted quick. 

He gives his feet 
For us to lick. 

How grand he is 

Got up like that. 

With fountain pen 
And official hatl 

From cutting firewood 
He turns tail 

And won’t lift up 
A water pail. 

He hides his paws 
Inside his sleeves, 

And all his chores 
To us he leaves. 

He orders us 

To hoe his field, 

And so. of course. 

We have to yield. 
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By doing this 

His face he saves. 

But treats us like 

A pack of slaves. 

That very evening the rhyme was spread by the 
two originators. Everyone in the east end knew it by 
the next day. but of course it didn’t reach the ears of 
Little Yuan sitting in state in the village temple. 

The above, however, was only a small matter. 
What made people really indignant was the alloca¬ 
tion to the military council of the money that Hsi-fu 
was supposed to pay to his victims. Hsi-fu had been 
set free a couple of months ago. after handing in his 
confession and statement of repentance. The money 
that he owed was computed as three thousand four 
hundred odd dollars, besides which he had to return 
several hundred catties each of flour and millet to 
those who had made forced contributions to feasts of 
the Yen clan. As Heng-yuan had benefitted from 
half of the above, it was only natural that Hsi-fu 
should expect him to pay bis share. But Heng-yuan 
didn’t want to take money out of his own pocket, so 
he sent a message to Hsi-fu to remain away for the 
time being, while (presumably) a plan was being 
devised. 

It happened that the militia was called out on 
review for August 1st (Army Day). Little Yuan 
went to Kuang-cha and asked for knapsacks, hand 
grenade bags, provision sacks and three days' provi¬ 
sions for seven or eight men. When Kuang-cha told 
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this to Hcng-yuan, the latter was quite affable instead 
of behaving in his usual sour way when money had to 
be spent. A kan~pu meeting was held at which it was 
reported that there were not sufficient funds with the 
village administration ; but the suggestion was made 
that Hsi-fu's “reimbursement” money could be used 
for the purpose. 

The motion was passed, but on after-thought, some 
of the members wanted to know the exact sum invol¬ 
ved. It was known that Hsi-fu would have to pay 
back people’s losses, but nobody had heard the exact 
sum. Since Ma Feng-ming was one of the biggest 
claimants and, moreover, a clever man of business, he 
was urged by some of the others to obtain the details 
from the village chief. Ma did not want to offend 
them by refusing. At the same time he was glad of a 
chance to protect his own interests, so he agreed read” 
ily enough. But knowing that the village chief was 
only a figurehead and that the power behind was 

Heng-yuan,-hc went straight to the old man to discuss 
the matter. 

Speaking as though he had come to give him a 
friendly hint, he said. “A lot of people are discon¬ 
tented with the delay in settling the Hsi-fu affair. I’m 
afraid they'll insist on payment.” 

Cunning old Heng-yuan saw through him imme¬ 
diately and answered. "But what shall we do ? There 
arc no funds in the village administration, and we 
have no time to hesitate. Only four or five days arc 
left to make everything ready. That was why the 
motion was passed at the meeting of kan-pu. You 
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were present yourself, wcren t you ? But between 
friends \ve can make our own arrangements. Your 

claim can be settled separately by Hsi-fu.” 

“I didn't come for that", said Ma Fcng-ming. 

Heng-yuan interrupted hurriedly. If he doesnt 
make good your losses, I shall be very annoyed w.th 
him. And if you don’t want to wait. I 11 pay out of 
my own pocket and settle with him later. We are a 1 
kan-pu. and how can we carry on if we done stick 

together !" 

Having been reassured that he would not come 
empty-handed from the affair, Ma Feng-ming had 
nothing more to say. He went off quite content, and 
the others could not move him any more with their 

arguings. zt ■ u a 

Directly he received the news that his affair had 

been cleared up. Hsi-fu returned. He and Heng-yuan 

made up the sum owing to Ma Feng-mmg. But as for 

the large debt still owing the rest of the villagers— 

that was wiped off with a few provision sacks. 

knapsacks and hand grenade bags, and twenty catties 

of millet which the village militia took to the review. 

At the Army Day Review on August 1st. the 

militia of Ycnchiashan were the best equipped. Again 

the village was proclaimed a "model", and the 

chairman oi the military council obtained a prize. 
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VII 

HENG-YUAN AND KUANG-CHU ARE 

SHOWN UP. 

When the full tide of harvesting set in after the 
fifteenth of the eighth moon, the county chairman of 
the Farmers' Aid Association, Old Comrade Yang» 
was sent to inspect and encourage the “harvest 
work" being done in the Sixth District. At the 
district headquarters he suggested that he would 
like to visit a comparatively “advanced" village. 
As Yenchiashan had always been praised as a 
“model village" by Staff-member Chang, he was 
sent there. 

So Old Comrade Yang set off immediately after 
breakfast and arrived at Yenchiashan before midday. 
Kuang-chQ and Little Yuan were having a game of 
chess together when he arrived at the village office, 
so they did not see him enter as they were disputing 
over a move. Old Comrade Yang stood waiting for 
a moment, but as they continued squabbling, he 
interrupted them, asking, “Which of you is the 
village chief 7" 

The other two glanced up and saw that an old 
country bumpkin had arrived, with his head tied up in 
a towel. The rest of his costume was made up of a short 
white cotton jacket and dark blue cotton trousers. 
His clumsy shoes must have weighed at least two 
and a half catties. Judging by his appearance. Kuang- 
chQ took him for a messenger from another village, 
and so he asked him casually, hardly suppressing a 
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yawn. "Which village are you from ?" 

Comrade Yang answered. "I’m from the county 

government !” 

But Kuang-chu still didn t understand and asked, 

"What do you want here ?" 

Little Yuan, getting impatient, was urging him to 
make his next move on the chessboard. 

By now. Comrade Yang was getting a little an¬ 
noyed, and so he said.‘*You'rc too busy at the moment, 
ril tell you later when you have time to listen." 
Saying which, he threw his bundle on the steps 
leading to the courtyard and sat down on them 
himself for a rest. 

Only then Kuang-chO began to realize that the 
visitor was not an ordinary peasant and left his chess 
to attend to him. By then. Comrade Yang had 
realized which one was the headman, but to embar¬ 
rass him. he kept up the pretense of not knowing and 
asked, "Where has the village chief gone to ?” 

Thus Kuang-chu was forced to admit who he w^as. 
with the colour rising to his face. Having made sure 
of his identity. Comrade Yang brought out the 
letter of introduction that he had brought from the 
district headquarters, in which it was stated : ^ 

The bearer of this is Chairman Yang of the County 
Farmers’ Aid Association, who is proceeding to 
Ycnchiashan to inspect and encourage the harvest 
work being done there. Hoping that arrangements 

can be made for his reception, etc. 

Kuang-chu’s manner changed completely when he 

realized the official status of the visitor. He now 
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invited him politely into the office, and after 
expressing a few courteous sentiments, suggested that 
he should go to his own house for lunch. 

But Comrade Yang refused, saying. "It would be 
better to allocate some grain to one of the local 
inhabitants who can supply me with my meals.” 

Kuang-chQ was going to protest with the usual 
polite phrases when the other cut him short. "This 
is the rule. It mustn’t be broken without good 
reason.” 

Faced with such abruptness, Kuang-chQ was at a 
loss. Not knowing how to deal with such an 
obstinate country yokel, he agreed, saying. "Allright. 
If you will just wait a little here. I’ll go and arrange 
things for you.” 

Off he trotted, and of course it was to Hcng- 
yuan’s, to discuss how to deal with the problem. He 
gave the letter of introduction to Heng-yuan to read 
and described the visitor’s clodhopper manner and 
appearance. 

But Heng-yuan warned him. "I heard about this 
fellow from Hsi-fu the other day. Don’t consider him 
lightly. According to Hsi-fu, the county governor 
takes his advice on a lot of matters.” 

"Yes, yes. yes !” nodded Kuang-cho. becoming 
alarmed. "I remember now that you mention it. When 
I was attending that gathering at the County Govern¬ 
ment, concerning the land measuring, the kan^pu 
came out of a meeting before we went in, and I seem 
to remember there was an old fellow just like that, 
dressed in blue. His eyes and brows are the same.” 
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“You’d better go quick”, urged Heng-yuan. “and 
look after him well. Don’t rub him up the wrong 
way !*’ 

But when Kuang-chu was almost out of the door, 
he turned back and asked. “I invited him home to 
lunch, but he refused. He insisted on my getting 
him accommodation with one of the ordinary villa¬ 
gers. What shall I do ?” 

But Heng-yuan was tired of him. Have you got 
to ask me about every little thing ? What s difficult 
about that ? If he’s so obstinate, let him stay with 
one of the poorest villagers like Old Ch in s under 
the old locusts. After a couple of meals of chaff, 
he'll come running to you to find him another 
place. 

“But”, objected Kuang-chii, “aren’t you afraid of those 
fellows under the old locusts saying things when 
there is so little love lost between us ?“ 

To which Heng-yuan retorted, “Can't you use 
discretion in choosing a suitable household ? Old Ch'in 
won't dare to make a fart* And directly the guest has 
finished his dinner, bring him back to the village 
office." 

Armed with the advice that he had come for. 
given after a bout of scolding, Kuang-chu proceeded 
to make arrangements for the "farm inspector” to eat 
at Old Ch'in’s. 

Now poor Old Ch’in was saddled with a burden. 
The officials of the county government had never 
stayed in the villagers’ houses before, and therefore 
Old Ch’in did not know that his expenses would be 
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repaid. He considered that this was a new way of 
getting something out of the inhabitants for nothing. 
Neither did he realize that his ordinary food was 
good enough for the visitor. A yamen official, accor¬ 
ding to his ideas, would naturally demand to be given 
the best. With these prejudices lingering in his mind, 
he fussed around, borrowing salt from one neighbour 
and flour from another. He and his wife were busy 
the whole morning before they succeeded in cooking 
three bowls of noodles in soup. 

When Comrade Yang arrived at Old Ch’in’s at 
midday for lunch, he noticed that his food had been 
prepared separately in a small earthen pot, while the 
large family cauldron remained covered in his pre¬ 
sence. From this he surmised that he w'as being 
treated as a guest and not as one of the household as 
he had hoped* 

Old Ch‘in did the honours of the house- Carrying 
a bowl of noodles with both hands, he placed it with 
a great deal of ceremony before Comrade Yang, say¬ 
ing, “Please cat. Sir [ ’* There isn't much in such a 
poor household as ours—just a bowl of soup.” 

The more ceremonious and formal Old Ch’in was, 
the more he embarrassed Comrade Yang who ac¬ 
cepted the bowl, murmuring, "Please let me help my¬ 
self. Why did you bother to prepare something 
extra ? Let us all eat the same food.” 

To which Old Ch’in’s wife replied, “Dear Sir, this is 
nothing—only a mouthful of soup. We would never 
have offered anything so poor to a guest a few years 
ago. But since our land was mortgaged, we haven*t 
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been able to afford anything.” 

Comrade Yang pricked up his cars was going to 
inquire of her to whom the land had been mortgaged, 
when she was shut up abruptly by her husband who 
cried out. "You blithering hag ! Where is your crazy 
tongue going to wag to next ? You won't die of 
silence ! What do you know ? Always getting hold of 

the wrong end of the stick ! 

It being obvious that Old Ch’in didnt want his 
wife to blab. Comrade Yang stopped asking questions 
and retired behind a few conventional polite phrases, 
while Old Ch'in himself was reduced to complete 
silence for fear of drawing out his wife into further 
indiscretions. 

The awkward silence was broken by the arrival of 
Little Fu who asked his father. "From which village 
is the guest from ?” 

To which Old Ch’in answered. “He’s a gentleman 
from the county government !” 

But Comrade Yang protested, "Please don’t des¬ 
cribe me as a "gentleman". My name is Yang, and 
I’m from the Farmers’ Aid Association. Just call 
me "Comrade Yang", or "Old Yang", if you like." 

Turning to Little Fu, he asked. "And what is your 
name ?" Having received the answer, he asked again". 

"And your age ?" 

Thus Little Fu was inveigled into affable conver¬ 
sation with the guest. 

The Ch’in family having all gathered, they sat 
down to their meal- There was Old Ch’in. his wife, 
their son. Little Fu. and a five-year-old daughter. 
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After finishing only one bowl of noodles. Comrade 
Yang went over to the family cauldron and scooped 
himself a helping of sweet potatoes and pumpkin, 
saying. "Let me have some of this. It smells good !” 
Old Ch’in and his wife immediately put down their 
bowls and chopsticks to attend to the guest, but as he 
was determined to share their ordinary plain fare, 

they soon left off protesting and returned to their 
own meal. 

They had hardly finished when Little Shun came 
in. looking for Little Fu to help him cut his millet. 
He ran into Comrade Yang in the doorway, and after 
a polite greeting, he addressed Old Ch'in saying. 
“Uncle, the others have all got in their harvest. But 
my father’s ill and can't cut the millet. So can Little 
Fu come and help me this afternoon ?’’ 

Old Ch’in answered, "We have to thresh our grain 
this afternoon.” 

"I can help”. Little Shun offered, "only if you’ll 
come to cut our millet afterwards. 

Here Comrade Yang asked, "Do you still harvest 
separately in this place ? Hasn’t the Farmers' Asso¬ 
ciation organized "mutual help" groups ?” 

"Of course, wc harvest separately”, answered 
Little Shun. "Why should the Farmers’ Aid look 
after it ?” 

"What docs the local Farmers’ Aid Association 
do for you ?” asked Comrade Yang. 

Goodness! I don t know !” answered Little 
Shun. 

Comrade Yang was heard to mutter, "A model 
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village indeed ! What kind of a model village is 

this ?” . I T • 1 tr ’ 

Hearing the word “model” mentioned. Little Fu s 

five-year-old sister was reminded of the rhyme that 

she had been taught by Little Shun, and out she 

chirped : 


“Model or not model— 
Glance from west to east ! 
There they have white flour. 
Here food for a beast !” 


Comrade Yang was interested immediately and 
tried to make the little girl repeat the thyme saymg, 
••You recite very nicely. Say it again ! But Old 
Ch'in frowned at her from behind his back. 

The frown passed unnoticed by Comrade Yang, 

since he had his back turned, and again 

little girl to repeat the rhyme, also asking. Who 


taught you that ?” . ^ 

The little girl pointed at Little Shun, saying. 

Old Ch'in was becoming fearfully agitated. He 
had it fined in his mind that officials airways stuck 
together. According to him. society was divided into 
two classes, the officials and the people and the 
latter hadn’t the ghost of a chance against «orm«^ 
If Comrade Yang told what he had ''eji'rd ‘o th 

crowd in the village office, calamity would 
.^mediately upon the whole of the Ch in household . 

Not able to hold himself in any longer, he aimed a 
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hard cuff at the little girl, shouting. "Can’t you keep 
quiet !’’ 

Little Shun pulled her away quickly, protesting, 
You old uncle ! What harm is there in the kid re¬ 
peating the rhyme ? I’m the author and I’m not 
afraid. Why do you get into such a stew ? And 
isnt It true? Have they ever shared their white 
flour with you ? Haven’t you got to be satisfied 
with filling your belly with thin gruel ?” 

Old Ch’in didn’t answer. He retired resentfully 
unto himself, as was his custom whenever he was op¬ 
posed by a member of the younger generation. 

Soon after. Old Ch’in and Little Fu went out to 
thresh their grain. 


The original intention of Comrade Yang had been 
to look for the local chairman of the Farmers’ Aid 
after lunch, but from what Little Shun had said, he 
gathered that the association was not functioning 
proper y m the village. Therefore he decided that 
It would be better first to mis with the peasant mas- 
ses to see what he could learn from them. Now he 
offered to go with Old Ch’in to help him. 

Old Ch’in of course protested that he was unwor. 
thy of the honour, but without further ceremony. 
Comrade Yang shouldered a winnowing shovel and 
followed them to the threshing floor 

The threshing floor, which was shared by several 
househo ds. was on top of the caves. Today, the 
gram belonging to four families was spread on it. each 

talk^ H T 'i “ barricade of millet 

stalks, and still there was plenty of room, for the 
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harvest of the small householders was meagre. 

Comrade Yang proved himself an old hand at the 
work. He knew the use of every implement, but he 
was a particularly good winnower. He helped not 
only Old Ch’in, but also all the others in turn, and 
called forth general praise as a wonderful performer 

with the winnowing shovel. 

When all the grain had been separated from the 
chaff, everyone sat in the shade of the old locusts for 
a rest. There they slaked their thirst and ate the 
dry bread that they had brought with them, squat¬ 
ting around Comrade Yang who was the centre of in¬ 
terest. Only Old Ch’in stood aloof, holding himself 
bolt upright in respectful attendance and not daring 
to converse on familiar terms with the guest. 

Little Shun said. "Comrade Yang, you really are a 
skilful worker ! You must cultivate a lot of land 

yourself ?" 

Comrade Yang answered. "I haven’t got much 
land of my own. But I’ve worked a lot. I was a 

hired labourer for ten yearsl" 

Directly Old Ch’in heard Comrade Yang admit 

that he had been a hired labourer, all his respect for 
the guest evaporated. He plumped himself down by 
the wall and called out purposely loud to Little Fu, 
"Why don’t you carry the chaff away ? What arc 

you waiting for ? 

Little Fu, however, was reluctant to go just when 
Comrade Yang’s conversation was becoming interest¬ 
ing and so he put off his father by asking. **Arcn t 
wc’going to help Little Shun cut his millet ? 
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There'll be plenty of time", retorted Old Ch’in 
after the chaff has been carried home. You boys 
don t want to move when there's gossip to be heard !" 

Pushed by his father, Little Fu had to take himself 
off. When he returned, carrying the empty baskets 
for the chaff hanging from a pole over his shoulder. 
Old Ch in called to him again, ignoring the presence of 
the others. “Mind you sweep the place clean. Don’t 
just sweep the middle of the threshing floor !’’ 

By now. the others were becoming annoyed with 
him, and Little Pao voiced what they all were think¬ 
ing when he said, “You are a nuisance, you old 
fellow ! You keep shouting and disturbing us. If 
you don t want to listen to the conversation, why 
don’t you go home and take a rest ?’’ 

Addressed so rudely by a member of the younger 
generation, Old Ch'in had no answer. He went off 
immediately and wasn’t seen again that day. 

When he was out of earshot. Little Shun said to 
Comrade Yang, ' That old fellow is an idiot. He’s 
been exploited all his life—always afraid of trouble. 
He s a poor man himself, but he looks down upon 
people just because they are poor. He changed in his 
attitude towards you immediately he learnt that you 
had been a hired labourer.” 

Comrade Yang laughed. "You’re right", he agreed 
“I noticed it too.” 

Kuang-chd had come out looking for Comrade 
Yang immediately after lunch as he had been ins¬ 
tructed to do by Old Heng-yuan, but he couldn't find 
him anywhere. He had been told that Comrade Yang 
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was at the threshing floor under the old locusts, but 
after viewing the group working there from a distance 
and not being able to single out anyone who wasn't 
busily engaged in threshing the grain, he had gone 
away again. It never occurred to him that the county 
chairman of the Farmers’ Aid could condescend to 
work with the peasants. So from the cast end he 
went back to the west end, and then back again to 
the cast end. before he discovered Comrade Yang. 

When the group on the threshing floor saw 
that it was Kuang-chu. they ceased their laughter 
and joking. Ignoring the rest of the company, he 
addressed himself exclusively to Comrade Yang. 
"Shall we return to the village office ?" 

Comrade Yang answered. “Allright. But you go 
first. I’ll stay here for a while to talk with these 
fellows." 

"What can one talk about with them !” exclaimed 
Kuang-chii haughtily. "Let's go back to the office 

for a rest." 

Observing that the other did not even bother to 
hide the fact that he despised the inhabitants of the 
east end. Comrade Yang retorted. "It’s part of my 
work to talk with them. If you have anything to 
discuss with me. wait until I have more leisure.” 

Smarting under the rebuff, Kuang^-chil considered 

that it would be better to withdraw quietly, but at 
the same time he was curious to know what they 
were talking about. Therefore, he did not go away 
entirely, but lingered on the outskirts of the group. 

Seeing that he was still there, the rest of the 
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company maintained a dead silence by mutual con¬ 
sent. They were like the images of the eighteen lo-kan^ 
sitting in a temple. They all behaved as though 
they had been struck dumb. 

Judging from the effect of Kuang-chu's presence. 
Comrade Yang guessed that here were the poor that 
had been ground under his heel, and hoping to drive 
him away, he shouted in a very off-hand manner. 
“What are you waiting for ?“ 

Kuang-chU spluttered. “Oh. ah—nothing !” Saying 
which, he drifted away. 

“What kind of a headman is this !" exclaimed 
Comrade Yang as loud as he could so that Kuang-chQ 
would hear. "He doesn’t want the Chairman of the 
Farmers’ Aid to speak with the farmers. Must I 
keep all my breath for the headman alone ?“ 

This remark delighted the cast-enders who were 

ready to take Comrade Yang completely into their 

confidence after seeing him put the haughty headman 
in his place. 

But it was getting late. Little Shun was urging 

Little Fu to go with him to cut his millet, and 

Comrade Yang offered to accompany them. He had 

observed that Little Shun was very forthright in his 

speech and therefore considered it likely that he 

would not be reluctant to tell what he knew about 
the village. 

"Just get another sickle, and I’ll come with you**, 
suggested Comrade Yang. 

(1) fo-Adn—arhats, or Buddhist saints. 
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This was the sign for Little Ming and Little Pao to 
offer their services also, hoping for more conversation 
with Comrade Yang. So instead of only one helper. 
Little Shun now had four. Chatting gaily, they 
walked in the direction of Little Shun s field. 

VIII. 

THE “OLDS” AND THE “LITTLES” PREPARE 
TO GET THEIR OWN BACK. 

The conversation was lively as the five people 
cut the millet in Little Shuns field, and the most 
talkative was Little Shun himself. He was ready to 
tell everything to Comrade Yang who praised the 
rhyme that Little Fu's sister had recited at lunch 
time. 

But Little Pao said, “He’s only the apprentice. 
His master can rhyme even better. 

“Is there a master rhymer here ?“ asked Comrade 
Yang, smiling. And turning to Little Shun, he 
proposed. "Why don’t you recite some of the rhymes 
of your master ?" 

Little Shun agreed with alacrity. "If that’s what 
you want. I can keep you listening until dark, and 

there will still be rhymes to spare !” 

Needing no further encouragement, he began 
reciting, preceding each rhyme with an explanation 
of the circumstances that had called it forth. Thus 
the history of the village during the past few years 
was unfolded before Comrade Yang who became 
more and more fascinated. From the rhymes, his 
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interest spread to the person who had composed them, 
so he suggested to Little Shun. “Let’s visit the 
originator of all these verses after supper and have 
a chat with him.” 

To which Little Shun replied. "Unfortunately he 
isn’t in the village any more. He was driven out by 
that damn Kuang-chQ." The whole story was soon 
told of the way in which the land was measured, and 
its consequences on Little Yuan, who was sent for 
military training, and Li Yu-ts‘ai. who was forced to 
seek refuge in Persimmon Hollow. 

“Is Persimmon Hollow far from here ?" asked 
Comrade Yang. 

Little Shun pointed to the end of the valley 
between the hills in the south-west, and said. "Not 
far. Over there. About five /i away." 

"These three mou won’t take long to finish" 
announced Comrade Yang. Turning to Little Ming’ 
he suggested. "We’ll work while you skip over and 
fetch the master rhymer for a chat this evening.’’ 

He 11 run here as fast as anything if only he 
dares to come", said Little Ming. 

"Tell him not to worry", said Comrade Yang. 

* I guarantee that it will be allright." 

r suggested 

Little Shun. At which suggestion. Little Fu threw 

down his sickle and ran off. highly pleased at being 
given the errand. * 

After he had gone, the others returned to the 
subject of the happenings in the village during the 
past few years. Comrade Yang listened patiently 
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until he had everything at his fingertips. Eventually 
he asked, “How is it that Staff-member Chang doesn’t 
know about all this?” 

Little Pao replied, "Staff-member Chang is a good 
man, but he’s inexperienced, so immediately he came, 
those fellows got hold of him." 

They talked until dusk. By then the millet was cut. 
and Li Yu-ts’ai had arrived with Little Fu. Everyone 
went to Little Shun’s for supper. 

There they had millet noodles, beans and soup, 
which had been prepared for those who had helped to 
harvest Little Shun’s crop. Comrade Yang stayed with 
the others upon Little Shun’s earnest urging, and 
Yu-ts’ai, being an old friend, made himself at home. 

In the middle of supper. Old Ch’in arrived with a 
bowl of noodles which had been left over from 
Comrade Yang’s lunch and which he now offered, 
respectfully holding it in both hands. He had re¬ 
covered completely from his short fit of despising the 
guest for having been a hired labourer when he heard 
that Comrade Yang had dared to snub the village 
chief. 

After supper was over. Comrade Yang turned to 
Yu-ts'ai and suggested, "Where’s your cave ? Let’s go 
there and have a talk.” 

Yu-ts’ai was sitting in front of the entrance to his 
cave, which was next to Little Shun’s, so he answered* 
pointing with his thumb over his shoulder. ’’It’s right 
here." 

Lifting his head. Comrade Yang saw that the door 
^as sealed with strips of paper. Leaping towards 
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them, he tore them off. swearing angrily, “The 
bastards! That’s how they treat the poor!” And he 
urged Yu-ts’ai “Open the door and go in!’ 

But Yu-ts’ai. replied. "That lock was put on by the 
village administration.” 

“Then tell them to open it, "retorted Comrade 
Yang. "Say that I've asked you to come here for 
a talk." 

Armed with the order from the chairman of the 
Farmers’ Aid, Yu-ts’ai went off to find Kuang-chO. 

Seeing him appear and having heard his request. 
Kuang-chQ reflected that things were getting too hot. 
His first reaction was to trot off, as usual, to Heng~ 
yuan for advice, but he had not yet forgotten the 
snub he had got the last time. Rapidly turning over 
the possibilities in his mind, he decided that the best 
way out was to get the local Farmers’ Aid ban-pu^ 
in other words, Td-kuei—to deal with the situation. 
So he said to Yu-ts’ai, "Wait a bit while I go and 
get the key." 

Off he ran for the key which he gave to T6-kuei 
with plenty of advice, and they returned together 
to where Yu-ts’ai was waiting. 

T6-kuei accompanied Yu-ts’ai to his cave to open 
the door. That bum, Td-kuei had learnt a few half- 
baked social phrases during the years that he had 
been a hanger-on at Heng-yuan's. Now, with his 
face covered with smiles, he brought them out for 
the benefit of Comrade Yang. "Is this gentleman 
the county chairman of the Farmers’ Association ? 
Forgive us our rough manners, Sir. My name is 
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Chang T6-kuci, and I’m the chairman of the local 
branch of the Farmers' Aid. I heard this morning 
that you, Sir. had arrived, and I went several times 
to the village office to pay my respects, but did 

not have the fortune to meet you." 

While he was speaking, he w’as fussing with the 
lock, and after it had been opened, he lit the lamp in 
the cave before Yu-ts’ai could reach it. His volubility 
and assiduity were so devastating that he left 
nothing for the others to do, and they couldn’t get 
in a word edgewise. 

Comrade Yang remained aloof, for he had heard 
Little Shun recite the rhyme about Chang Td-kuci, 
and therefore he knew what manner of man he was. 
He waited until everyone had settled down, then he 
asked the local chairman of the Farmers’ Aid. "How 
many members have you got ?" 

TA-kuei answered vaguely, "Oh. I have such a 
bad memory, I can’t remember. There’s a book, 
ril look it up." 

“How many groups arc you divided into ? was 
Comrade Yang’s second question. 

“Oh-er-ah spluttered Td-kuci. “I can’t remem¬ 
ber that either." 

Here Comrade Yang shouted at him, “You can t 
even remember how many groups you have ? Then 
how many mem’oers arc there of the executive 

committee ?" 

The last two words completely floored Td-kuei 
who hadn’t the foggiest notion of what they meant. 
He began dodging. ‘Tm only a rough peasant who 
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doesn't understand anything. Please excuse me, 
Sir !” 

"If you don't understand, just say so’\ retorted 
Comrade Yang impatiently, but don't bring any 
"rough peasant" into it. There arc only "rough 
peasants” in the Farmers' Aid Association anyway. 
We don't have cultured people. But if you dont 
understand even the a b c of the organization of 
our association, you’re not only unworthy to be the 
local chairman ; you're not even fit to be a member ! 

I hereby deprive you of membership, and from now 
on, the affairs of the Farmers’ Aid Association have 
nothing to do with you !" 

When T6-kuci realized that he was being dis¬ 
missed, he started dodging in another direction. I 
wasn’t up to it anyway. I tried to resign several 
times, but I didn’t succeed. They would make me do 
it—oh dear—" 

"Who did you send in your resignation to ?" asked 
Comrade Yang. 

"To the village administration." 

"And who appointed you ?" 

"Of course, the village administration." 

"No wonder you don’t understand anything”, 
observed Comrade Yang. "You were not appointed 
by the Farmers’ Aid in the first instance. Well, 
you can go now. You can leave without bothering 
to resign, this time !’’ 

Td-kuei was still full of voluble explanations and 
protests, but Comrade Yang brushed him aside.” 
Now go off. I have something else to attend to." 
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Comrade Yang’s dismissal of T6-kuei had 
been performed before an audience who had come to 
the cave attracted by the news that Li Yu-ts’ai had 
returned. Having dealt summarily with T6-kuci. 
Comrade Yang turned to those who were standing 
by and said. "The aim of the Farmers’ Aid Associa¬ 
tion is to help the peasants throw off their 
oppressors. The Japanese devils oppressed us. and 
so we opposed them. The rich and despotic landlords 
oppress us. and therefore we are against them. Was 
Chang T^-kuei able to lead you in the struggle against 
the Jap devils? Can he lead you in the struggle against 
the rich and despotic landlords ? What kind of a 
chairman is he ?’’ In his criticism of T6-kuci. Com¬ 
rade Yang enlarged upon the functions of the 
Farmers’ Aid. His audience was very much interes¬ 
ted. but it happened to be the busy time of harvest, 
and so, after a short while, the neighbours went home 
to rest. 

Only Little Ming. Little Pao and Little Shun were 
left. Little Fu had gone off to bring in the rest of the 
chaff from the threshing floor. Comrade Yang now 
turned to them to give him a detailed account of the 
most glaring instances of injustice in the village. 
Taking out his pencil and notebook, he urged, 
"Come on, begin ! Start from Hsi-fu’s dismissal.” 

"Let me tell about it”, volunteered Little Ming, 
“and you fellows add anything I’ve left out." 

He had only got to how Hsi-fu had managed to 
escape compensating peoples losses, when Little 
Shun suddenly heard a noise outside the window. 
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He yelled, “Who is it ?" The only answer was the 
thud of footsteps of someone running away. 

Little Pao and Little Shun went outside to 
investigate. They saw someone approaching from 
the distance whom, as he drew nearer, they recogni¬ 
zed as Little Fu. 

Little Shun exclaimed, “Hullo, it's you ! Why did 
you run away ?” 

“Why should 1 run ?’’ retorted Little Fu. “It 
was that Old T6-kuci. I saw him just after I’d 
brought back my last load of chaff." 

"The old thing !" exclaimed Little Pao. “He's 
gone to report again !" 

“We have to be carefulhc doesn’t stir up trouble”, 
observed Little Shun. "You two go inside. I’ll stand 
on guard." Saying which he began to climb onto the 
earth roof of the caves. 

Things being quiet again. Comrade Yang conti¬ 
nued to listen and take down notes. In the end, he 
made a summary—"It seems to me the chief offences 
arc: forcing people to mortgage their land, not 
reducing the rent, Hsi-fu’s slipping out of the compen¬ 
sations he should have paid, and the fact that the 
village administration is not democratic. These 
offences are grave, because they have affected a large 
number of people. Now if we arc going to fight them, 
we must make Heng-yuan give up the land that has 
been mortgaged to him and return the over-charged 
rents. Hsi-fu must compensate people in full, accord¬ 
ing to the sentence of the county government. And, 
most important of all, there must be a new and 
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properly conducted election of village kan-pu. The 
smaller details can be settled one by one later. It 
only we accomplish these four points, the corrupt 
administrators will topple over, and the people will 

be able to raise their heads.” 

“If only that can be done", said Little Ming 
fervently, "another world will come into being. But 
apart from the Yen clan we have no leaders. And the 
few others who can read and calculate, have some 
experience and can express themselves clearly, arc 
pretty nearly all friendly with the old crowd and 

don’t mix with us. ^ 

To which Comrade Yang replied, Wc must 

depend upon the majority of the people, not upon one 

or two. It's like a military campaign. Victory comes 

from the efforts of the soldiers more than from the 

leadership, although that is important too. But the 

most reliable commanders come from the ranks. But 

don’t say there isn’t anyone able to do the work- It 
seems to me there are quite a number of capable 
people right here, under the old locusts. And they 
will be able to carry off things to the general satisfac¬ 
tion if we just give them a push." 

Little Pao agreed. "You’re right. When it has to 
do with something practical. I can grasp it. But how 
shall we start in our fight with Heng-yuan ? How can 
wc gather people around us when wc have no official 
position like the village kan-pul What shall wc say. 
and what shall wc answer if they begin to argue ? 
What shall wc do if they turn up their eyes^ at us ? 

Comrade Yang approved, "You’re being pretty 
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clcar-hcaded. We have to think out a campaign, and 
the first thing is to organize the people on our side. 
In advanced areas, the different “Save the Country” 
associations of the workers and peasants, women, and 
youths have already been set up, but nothing like 
that has been done here, because until now the power 
has been in the hands of the despotic landlords. My 
idea is to organize the Farmers’ Aid Association to¬ 
morrow, and then it will be the duty of the association 
to represent our interests. They’ll have to pay up 
every cent they owe, as long as our demands arc 
according to law. And if they keep trying to put us 
off, they will find that our present government is 
quite different from the old yamens. Never mind how 
obstreperous they arc. they'll get it in the neck !” 

Little Pao asked, "How should the Farmers’ Aid 
be organized ?’’ 

Comrade Yang explained, showing them the 
Members Manual which he had brought with him. 
"I don't think it will be difficult to organize", he 
added. "Directly we let them know that our imme¬ 
diate aim is to knock over Heng-yuan and his gang 
and not to allow them to exploit the poor any more, 
I bet a lot of people will come asking to join." 

Then lets have a general meeting in the village 

office tomorrow." suggested Little Pao. "You tell 

them what you’ve said to us and call upon those who 

want to join the association. Then we can organize 
and start going." 

^ That won t do , objected Comrade Yang. 

"But that’s what Staff-member Chang did". 
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retorted Little Pao. "Only, before the members 
were registered, somehow or other Old T6 kuei was 

made the chairman. ^r.Tx^ 

"So you see. that way doesn t work , said Com- 

rade Yang. Wed have to stick / 

big meeting, and besides, tvhat v:ould ‘ Woufd 

yuan’s following applied for membership ? Would 

„e accept them ? What I suggest .s that you two 
who know how to rhyme" fnodding to Yu-ts a, and 
Little Shun), "make up a few verses about 
Farmers’ Aid and spread them abroad hkc your 
other rhymes. The people who really have been 
■ oppressed, will then apply <or mcmberslnp. and wc 
can talk to them quietly about what we propose to 
do In this way we’ll avoid Heng-yuan s gang, and 
at the same time the applicants for membership will 

realize what we arc about." 

Those present agreed, saying. ‘That s a good plan. 

We’ll do that." 

"Uncle Yu-ts’ai must think up the rhyme tonight . 
suggested Little Pao. "If he tells it to Little Shun, 
everyone will know it before midday tomorrow. 

“That will be quick work", agreed Comrade ^ ang. 
"But we need several helpers to tell those who apply 
for membership about the aims of the association 

and to sponsor them." , . j 

"Uncle Ming knows a lot of people observed 

Little Fu. “He can gather a whole crowd for u^ 
"What did I say!" exclaimed Comrade Yang. 

"Didn't I tell you there were capable people under 
the old locusts !" 
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Here they were interrupted by Little Shun who 
had been on guard out side, "rvc found out some¬ 
thing" he announced. "Kuang-chu, Little Yuan. Ma 
Feng*ming and Ch'i-Ch’ang have all gone to Heng- 
yuan s house. I’m afraid they’re up to something. I 
went past the door, but it was shut, and I couldn't 
overhear anything.” 

Never mind", said Comrade Yang. "We’ll make 
our own plans. All you here arc sponsored by me for 
membership in the Farmers’ Aid. Tomorrow you can 
introduce other people. As it’s getting late, we’ll call 
off for today.” 

With this dismissal, the discussion came to an end, 
and each went his own way. 

IX 

VICTORY TO THE "LITTLES” 

Events in the village had moved very fast since the 
arrival of Comrade Yang. The news had soon spread 
that he had snubbed Kuang-chO, summoned Li Yu- 
ts’ai back to the village and dismissed Chang T«5-kuci 
from being chairman of the Farmers’ Aid. all in one 
day. The oppressed portion of the population was 
delighted and couldn’t help thinking about the village 
chief. "The fake dollar is shown up to be a fake!" They 
were anxious to find out what kind of a person Com¬ 
rade Yang really was, who had accomplished all 
these wonders, and so on the following morning, a 
large crow’d gathered under the old locusts for break¬ 
fast, bringing their bowls and chopsticks with them. 
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This was a fine opportunity to entertain them with the 
rhyme that Li Yu-ts’ai had thought up during the 
night and which Little Shun had learnt by heart. 

Little Shun recited it to them to their huge 

delight:— 

"Once you've joined the Farmers' Aid. 

Your strength is doubled, your lot is made. 
Whoever dares oppress our group 
Will find he’s fallen in the soup. 

We'll settle accounts with Old Yeng-yuan; 
From head to tail his hide we’ll tan. 

We’ll shake the bribes out of that scum 
And back the mortgaged land will come. 

We’ll make him put his rents down low- 
Each one at him will have a go. 

And what’s more, than fcan-pw crowd. 

Those rascals mean and monsters proud, 

We’ll let them taste our itching toe 
And bowl them over in a row. 

Come join the Farmers’ Aid in this. 

For such a chance you mustn t miss. 

When right has triumphed over wrong. 

We’ll all be happy the whole day longl 


After this rhyme was recited, about twenty or 
thirty people applied for membership in the 
Aid and they were registered by Little Pao. Most of 
them were pushed by their desire to get their revenge 
on Old Heng-yuan. besides which they didn t want 
to let the chance slip to obtain compensation for the 
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losses that he had made them suffer. But their chief 
motive was to flay Heng-yuan whom they hated, for 
which pleasure, some of them declared, they would be 
willing to lose another few mou of land. 

None of those who had gathered, however, 
belonged to the group of tenants that lived in the 
sheds on top of the hill- Comrade Yang wanted them 
also to join and asked for someone to approach them. 
Li Yu-ts‘ai volunteered, saying. “I know them very 
well from herding cattle on the hill top.” 

After Yu-ts'ai had been sent on his errand. Little 
Ming went into the village to get more members for 
the association, and he roped in fiftyfive before noon. 

When he returned, he said to Comrade Yang, “All 
those who arc any good have joined. Only a few 
cautious ones arc keeping back until they sec which 
way the wind blows.” 

Comrade Yang answered, full of good humour, 
"That’s quite a lot! In my whole experience it's the 
largest number that's joined immediately in a village 
this size, which is a proof of the extent that they have 
been oppressed. Their hatred against their oppressors 
is urging them on. in which case they will gain the vic¬ 
tory over them easily. Since they arc all ready, we’ll 
call a meeting this evening to found the local branch 
of the association. We'll elect our kan-kpu, divide 
ourselves into the different groups, and by tomorrow 
we’ll be organized to start the serious business. And 
as the district government doesn’t know what’s been 
going on in this village, I think I’ll slip over there 
tonight and tell them to join our mass meeting 
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tomorrow.” 

While they were talking. Yu-ts'ai returned from 
his errand, followed by several of the tenants on the 
hill. They were still apprehensive, and seeing 
Comrade Yang there, asked him, "Supposing the 
landlords get angry and want to drive us from our 

farms, what shall we do ?” 

They were reassured by Comrade Yang who 

explained to them the law of "permanent tenancy" 
Seeing them. Little Ming suggested, "Let’s have 
our foundation meeting in the afternoon while the 

hill tenants arc still here.” 

"A good idea", agreed Comrade Yang. That will 
give me plenty of time to go to the district govern¬ 
ment this evening. , , t ■ i 

"Where shall we have the meeting? asked Little 

Ming. 

To which Comrade Yang replied. "We didn t want 
them to know about the applications for membership, 
because we didn't want the undesirable ones to 
squeeze their way in. But we don’t need to hide the 
general meeting. Well hold it in the village temple. 

So after lunch, the meeting took place, and the 
result was that Little Pao, Little Ming and Little 
Shun were elected the commitee members. Little Pao 
became the chairman. Little Ming was in charge of 
organization, and Little Shun of propaganda. After 
the election, the members were divided mto the dif¬ 
ferent groups for promoting the work of the 
association, and thus the Farmers’ Aid of Yenchiashan 
was formally established. 
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Comrade Yang gave instructions to the newly 
elected kan-pu, “This very evening, you can tell the 
different groups to gather evidence of Old Heng- 
yuan’s misdeeds as a despotic landlord.” 

Little Shun followed up with a suggestion. ‘‘We 
might as well also show up Kuang-chil. Ma Feng- 
ming, Chang Ch’i-ch’ang and Little Yuan.” 

But his ovcr-zealousness was curbed by Comrade 
Yang. “That isn’t a reliable way to go about it. Ma 
Feng-ming and Chang ch’i-ch’ang haven't been real 
toadies of Heng-yuan. Sometimes they even opposed 
him. And Little Yuan was originally promoted by you 
people, so he’ll come round directly Heng-yuan is 
pushed over. Don’t bother about these others, but 
concentrate all your energies on Heng-yuan and 
Kuang-chO. 

Thus they were advised by Comrade Yang who 
went off to the district government after reminding 
them to canvass a few good speakers to bring up the 
charges at the meeting on the following day. 

The district government, it seemed, knew nothing 
of the abuses that had been going on in Yenchiashan. 
and were taken aback at what Comrade Yang told 
them. Staff-member Chang kept saying that it couldn't 
be true. 

Finally, the district chief said, “We mustn't jump 
to conclusions and assume that there aren’t any prob¬ 
lems, just because none have come to our notice 
before. I suggest that we all go to the meeting 
tomorrow, and if we discover that these abuses have 
really been happening under our noses, it will be a 
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good object lesson to us and strengthen our discipline 
and morale." 

In the meantime, Old Heng-yuan had been up to 
some monkeytricks. In addition to rallying the Yens 
over to his side in his capacity of chief of the clan, he 
sent Ti5-kuci to individual members of the newly 
organized Farmers’ Aid Association with the warning, 
"Don’t kick up a rumpus. Those government workers 
get transfered very quickly, but the old headman is 
always in Ycnchiashan. When those government 
fellows go, won’t you still find yourselves m the palm 

of the old headman’s hand?" 

The warning had some effect, for several who 

were affected by it, went to Little Ming to withdraw 
their membership from the Farmers’ Aid. 

Little Ming got fussed and talked over the situa¬ 
tion with Little Pao and Little Shun. The last, who 
was in charge of propaganda, flared up- ‘The old 
man knows how to threaten, but we can use the same 
weapon. Let’s get Uncle Yu-ts’ai to make another 
rhyme, and we’ll write it on sheets that we’ll paste all 
over the village. They’ll give him a fright!" 

No sooner said than done. Yu-ts’ai thought out a 
short rhyme which Little Pao helped him to write on 
the sheets of paper they had prepared. Soon they 
appeared all over the village, and several were 

pasted on Old Heng-yuan’s door. 

The next day, everyone in the street was reading 

the rhyme sheets on the walls. 

Officials come and go away. 

But the Farmers’ Aid is here to stay. 
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If you. Heng-yuan. arc up to tricks. 

We'll put you in a nice tight fix ! 

Thus the rumour, spread by T5-kuei. that the 
members of the Farmers Aid would be let down by 
their organisers, was squashed. 

Comrade Yang returned soon after breakfast, 
bringing with him the district chief, the chairman of 
the United Patriotic Organizations, the chairman of 
the Military Council and Staff-member Chang. 
Directly they arrived, they skipped over to the 
corner under the old locusts, a move that put the 
landlord's camp into trepidation. 

The mass meeting was then held, at which the 
charges against Heng-yuan piled up to such an extent 
that they could not be dealt with in one day. The 
members of the Farmers' Aid began the indictments, 
but after a while, they were followed by others who 
were encouraged by their example. It was impossible 
for Heng-yuan to deny his greed in grabbing land 
through mortgages, and his dodging the order to 
reduce his rents. As for the other charges of arrest¬ 
ing people without sufficient reason, beatings up, 
exacting unjustifiable fines, prolonging the corrupt 
practice of feasting at the litigant's expense, etc., the 
old man did his best to counter the charges, but the 
proofs brought forward were so conclusive that he 
was completely floored. 

The meeting was continued the next day and 
lasted well into the afternoon. The result was, Heng- 
yuan was forced to return the eighty-four mou of 
mortgaged land that he held, to their rightful 
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owners. He also had to cough up the overcharge on 
the rents and ocher sums which were proved he had 
accepted illegally. Moreover. Liu Kuang-chu was 
dismissed from his position as headman for having 
colluded with Hsi-fu in reducing the latter’s com¬ 
pensation to those he had defrauded, and he was 
sent to the county government for puni shment. Hsi- 
fu was ordered to pay the full sum that he had been 
sentenced. 

There were, of course, complications where mort¬ 
gage deeds had been falsified and leases had been 
changed, but these details will not be gone into as 
they are familiar to all those who understand the 

difficulties of land reform. 

In the afternoon, a new headman was elected, and 
this time the honour fell on Little Pao. The Farmer s 
Aid also was enlarged by forty-one new members 
who came flocking to it after the demonstration of 
its power. Old Heng-yuan and his precious son 
were driven from the village administration, but Ma 
Feng-ming and Chang Ch*i-ch’ang were retained. 

It was late when the meeting was finished, and 
therefore the kan-pu from the district government 
had to stay overnight in the village. As they were 
all gathered in the village office, they utilised the 
time after supper to criticize Staff-member Chang 
. for his carelessness in being ignorant of the abuses 
' that had been going on- They exposed the ridi¬ 
culousness of his calling Ycnchiashan a model 
village" and his praise of Old Heng-yuan as an en¬ 
lightened country gentleman." 
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Comrade Yang pointed out that his fault lay in 
the fact that he did not know how to mix with the 
masses and therefore, immediately after he arrived, 
he had hobnobbed with Heng-yuan. thus putting off 
those who were seeking a chance to air their griev¬ 
ances. The other comrades also criticized him for 
flaws in his idiology and “way of thinking.” Thus 
Comrade Chang was made to reflect long and deeply 
upon his own shortcomings. 

After the criticism was over, the district kan-pu 
relaxed into light conversation. Comrade Yang took 
the apportunity to tell the others about Li Yu-ts'ai 
and his part in bringing about the reforms in Yenchi- 
ashaii, and they were all so delighted at his 
description of the "Clapper-man” that they insisted 
on going to sec him the following day. 

X 

THE GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE 

"CLAPPER-MAN” 

As they had stayed up talking in the evening, the 
district kan~pu did not wake until fairly late the next 
morning when they were rather startled to hear an 
uproar of people shouting in the street. But listening 
carefully, they realized that the noise was that of 
singing, not quarreling. Comrade Yang, who was a 
local man and understood the dialect and habits of* 
the peasants, reassured them. "The people are 
celebrating. They are mighty pleased! Don't you 
hear their unaccompanied singing?” 
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The words were hardly out of his mouth when in 
burst Little Shun, caroling for all he was worth. 
Hopping around in irrepressible spirits, he asked 
Comrade Yang and the other kan-pu if they had had 
a good rest from the labours of the day before- 

“Well, what’s the reaction of the people to our 
fight with the unjust landlords ?" asked Comrade 
Yang. 

“Haven’t you heard the singing?" retorted Little 
Shun. "The Heavens can’t contain their joy- It’s 
better than celebrating New Year. Our land has 
come back and our money too. And those man- 
eating insects will never dare to devour us any more. 
What could be more wonderful ?" 

Comrade Yang inquired. "Is Li Yu-tsai at home? 

“Sure", said Little Shun. “He hasn’t got any work 
yet as he’s only just returned to the village. Shall I 
tell him to come here ?" 

“No, that's not necessary", answered Comrade 
Yang- “We’re going out for a walk and will pass by 
his place." 

"Allright. Then let’s go", said Little Shun- 

So they all followed him in the direction of the 
old locust trees. 

They had only just reached the bottom of the 
incline, when they heard the sound of voices raised 

in an angry dispute. 

“Who’s quarreling ?" asked the district chief. 

"Oh. that's Old Ch’en scolding his nephew. Little 
Yuan,” answered Little Shun with signs of evident 
enjoyment. As the kan-pu wanted to know what it 
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was all about, he exclaimed. "Originally he was 

one of us under the old locusts, but he didn’t know 

himself when he became chairman of the Military 

Council. He went over to Heng-yuan's camp and sat 

in state in the village temple. But since we’ve been 

holding the mass meetings there during the last two 

days, he had nowhere to go. so he returned home to 

the old locusts. Old Ch’en. his uncle, is disgusted 

with his airs, and so he’s giving him a good scold¬ 
ing." 

The kan-pu had heard of the affair, and that was 
the reason why the chairman of the District Military 
Council had come with them. Now he suggested. 

* Ins IS a good chance to teach him a lesson." 

Having encountered something more important 
they put off seeing Li Yu-ts’ai. for the time being, and 
stepped into Little Yuan's house. Old Ch’en was 
giving full vent to his wrath, but when he saw them 
enter, he greeted them politely. 

The chairman of the District Military Council 
didn t waste any time, but immediately began to haul 
Little Yuan over the coals. The others also added 
their criticisms which eventually were arranged 
under three headings. First. Little Yuan had aped 
Heng-yuan and his crowd in his clothes and living 
conditions. He had been inveigled by parings which 
they had put in his way to corrupt him. and he had 
been so stupid as not to realize their real purpose, 
ccond. he had failed in productivity. He had 
stopped working his own land and had held manual 
labour in contempt. Thus he had forgotten his duty 
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to be productive. Third, he had used the little bit 
of authority with which he had been invested to 
exploit those who had been his comrades in poverty. 

The chairman of the District Military Council 
waited until Little Yuan had admitted the justice of 
these criticisms, after which he warned him. “I give 
you a month to get rid of these failings, during which 
all the ban-pu of the village will keep an eye on you. 
If you haven’t reformed by the end of a month, you 
won’t be dealt with so leniently!” 

Old Ch’cn was delighted at their reinforcement to 
the scolding he had been giving Little Yuan. He 
clapped his hand on his knee at the last remark. 
"Good comrades all !” he exclaimed. "You’ve taken 
the very words out of my mouth I" Turning to his 
nephew, he tried to rub it in. "You’ve heard what’s 
been said, and admitted your faults. Aren’t you 
thorougly ashamed of yourself?" 

Comrade Yang tried to calm him. "Don’t be so 
angry! As long as a man admits his faults and is sin¬ 
cere in trying to reform himself, there’s some hope 
for him. When he gets rid of his failings, we’ll still 
consider him as a good comrade. What’s done is done, 
and continuing to scold won’t mend matters now. But 
you can help him by reminding him when he shows a 

tendency to slip back. 

By now it was time to return to the village office 
for their morning meal. On the way. they got quite a 
fright. As they passed Old Ch'in's front door, the old 
man startled them by suddenly appearing and plop¬ 
ping down before their feet and kotowing, knocking bis 
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head hard aganist the ground. At the same time he 
called out. “you arc my saviours, all you gentlemen! 
If it hadn’t been for you, my land would have been 
mortgaged forever!” 

Comrade Yang pulled him up. saying, “You don’t 
understand! old man. It was the Farmers’ Aid that 
started the fight with Heng-yuan, and the charges 
were brought against him by the whole village. Wc 
only helped to organize. Your real benefactors arc 
the Farmers’ Aid and the inhabitants of the whole 
village, not us. You don't need to thank them; only 
take an interest and lend a helping hand to the 
affairs of the village. They arc all your benefactors, 
and you can be their benefactor.’’ 

Old Ch’in listened respectfully and insisted on 
inviting his “saviours” to lunch, but they managed to 
throw him off and returned to the village office. 

Soon after their meal, Li Yu-ts'ai turned up. He 
had been told by Little Shun that they wanted to sec 
him, and so he had come running along, hugging his 
long-stemmed pipe. An observant person would have 
noticed that his footstep was lighter and firmer than 
it had ever been before. 

Seeing that all the dissrict kan-pu. including 
Comrad Yang, were present, he addressed the 
company, in general, “Did you want to sec me ? well, 
here I am I” 

Little"Pao, the new headman, greeted him with, 
“Hullo, Uncle ! You’re in good spirits todoy !’’ 

To which Yu-ts'ai replied, "Of course I’m happy. 
My old friend, whom I haven’t seen for fifteen years. 
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b^ck tod^y* ^ , i t 

“Who’s that ?’’ asked Little Ming. I can t think 

wbo vou mean. 

“ Who can it be," cried Yu-ts’ai. smilling. but my 
three mou of land? Its just fifteen years since they 
were mortgaged." He beamed at the laughter that 

greeted his remark. 

But Comrade Yang had a suggestion. Such a 
talented and enthusiastic person as you must do 
something for the village," he said to Yu-ts ai 

“He'll make an ideal night school teacher for the 

masses,” shouted Little Ming whose bright 
applauded by general clapping and cries of Hear, 

'’"comrade Yang had another request. "We'd all 

like you to make a rhyme commemorating the recent 

events in the village”, he said, addressing Yu-tsai 

"^"Nothing could have been more 

our. " Right you are ! ” he cried, nodding hu head 

‘’’"Anr"this is the result of the Clapper-man's 
brain wave : 

Yenchiashan is on its feet. 

Raise your cheers this fact to greet: 

The masses met to right the wrong, 

IndThey have proved that they are strong. 

Old Heng-yuan has fallen flat. 

He’s as limp as a canvas mat. 

We understand he’s suffering pains 
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In coughing up ill-gotten gains. 

And Lieu Kuang-chu’s illegal act 
Has found him out and got him sacked. 

We dance and sing and shout with joy — 

No more the landlords will annoy. 

Hear the tenor of the people’s song: 

Right has triumphed and avenged the wrong !” 

The Clapper-mans general summary” was greeted 
by enthusiastic applause. Joy was reflected in the 
hearts of all who were present. They also knew 
that the adjustments that had been made in Ycnchia- 
shan were spreading far and wide, bringing happiness 
and prosperity to the whole country. 



THE MARRIAGE OF HSIAO ERH-HEI 

I 

THE TABOOS OF THE TWO IMMORTALS. 

IN the Liu Valley there were two immortals. That 
I doesn’t mean that they really had miraculous 
powers or that they were better than you and I. but 
immortals they styled themselves, and so immortals 
they were. And as they were very much alive at 
the period this story is about, their mortality had not 
yet been provcd-individually. that is to say. although 
in the mass, the one sure thing about mortal is that 
they are mortal. So by courtesy, superstition, illu¬ 
sion creduality. error, over-estimation, gullibility, 
infatuation, bigotry, misjudgment. laxity and aberra¬ 
tion they were immortals ! 

Everyone in the neighbouring villages knew them 

There was K’ung-ming H in the Front Village, and 

the Third Fairy Maid in the Back Village. 

K’ung-ming II was by no means his original name 

which was plain Liu Hsin-td (Cultivating Virtue Liu. 
of Liu Valley). But as plain Liu. he was only 

an ordinary peasant, while as K’ung-ming 11. bc^ing 
L euphonious name of " Enlightenment of Con- 
^ inns’’ he claimed to have all the miraculous 
power Ascribed by legend to the prodigious strategist 

363 
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of Three Kingdom s fame, who lived some eighteen 
centuries ago when the feat was not impossible of 
controling the wind at will. Some time in the past, 
he had been a tradesman, but the practial details 
of business had not proved as fascinating to him 
as the convolutions and involutions of Ying and Yang 
and the hexagrams of the Yi Ching which arc 
supposed to contain all the wisdom of Heaven and 
Earth—in other words, they are the stock in trade of 
immortals. So he couldn’t as much as move his little 
finger without consulting them and the solar and 
lunar ecliptics which also exercise a fatal influence. 

Then there was the Third Fairy Maid who was 
married to Yti Fu of the Back Village. Being a fairy, 
of course she put on airs. So on the first and 
fifteenth of every lunar month, she covered her smug 
countenance with a bit of red cloth and gave out 

oracles which, of course, immediately turned her into 
a goddess. 

Now these two immortals were a little human 
after all, for each had a sentence he didn’t like to be 
uttered in his presence ; and these two sentences 
might be called the " taboos of the immortals". With 
K ung-ming II it was, “ Unluckily for sowing ", and 
with the Third Fairy Maid it was. "The millet is 
overcooked . And hereby lies a story if not two. 

One year there was a drought in the Spring, and 
no rain fell until the third of the fifth moon when 
there was as much as four fingers. On the day after, 
everyone was busy sowing in the fields. But that 
blessed K ung-ming II had to consult the almanac 
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before he could engage on so important a business. 
And then he calculated in his mumble-jumble way, 
counting on his fingers, and came to the conclusion 
that the day was unluckily for sowing. The fifth was 
the Dragon Boat Festival. Well, he couldn't work on 
that day and break his habits of past years, The 
sixth was a lucky day according to the solar ecliptic, 
and so he got busy. But by then the soil was dry. 
Only half the seed on his four mou of land sprouted. 
When, on the fifteenth, it rained again and the others 
were hoeing around the tender green shoots, he was 
in his field with his two sons, dropping a new 
batch of seed on the places where it hadn’t 
come out. 

A young fellow of the neighbourhood, happening 
to meet K'ung-ming II about dinner time, asked him 
jocularly, ‘Hey, Old one, is today a lucky day 
for sowing ? ” 

AH he got for his pains was a dirty look. The old 
wizard ran off with his tail between his legs. So 
ever after, when they wanted to make fun of him. 
they asked, “Is today a lucky day for sowing?" 
until, I bet, he was sick of it. 

And now we come to the Third Fairy Maid. She 
had a daughter—and my, she was a pretty one too— 
whose name was Hsiao Ch’in (Little Celery). And it’s 
a poetic name, for Celery isn’t a mere vegetable, but 
a fragrant herb. One day. Chin Wang’s father—a 
bad fellow—went to* Third Fairy Maid to ask about 
his illness; and it couldn t have been a respectable 
one if Chin Wang’s father was suffering from it 
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There was the Third Fairy Maid chanting for all she 
was worth behind the alter. Sure it was a noisy 
goddess that possessed her ! And there was Chin 
Wangs papa kneeling before the altar, listening to 
the words of wisdom dropping from the goddess’s Ups. 
Hsiao Ch in or Little Celery, was only nine years old 
then, and she was cooking the dinner, for you sec. 
ler mother had to attend to more important duties, 
such as chatting with the gods. She had put the 
millet into the pot, and then she had forgotton 
all about it. listening to the nice song her mother was 
singing. After a while. Chin Wang’s pa had to go 
out to relieve himself. I suppose the excitement was 
too much for him. And suddenly, the Third Fairy 
Maid, forgetting all her fairy proclivities, said in a 
most domestic, practical, matter-of-fact voice to 
Hsiao Ch'in. ’■ Fish it out of the pot! The millet is 
overcooked." She never thought that Chin Wang’s 
pa would hear it, and from him everyone knew of it. 
Soon a lot of silly people, who hadn’t anything better 
to do. would ask each other when the Third Fairy 
Maid was around. ’’ Is the millet overcooked ? " So 
I bet she got sick of it too. 


II 

A GODDESS IS BORN 


The Third Fairy Maid had been calling down the 
gods for fully thirty years. It all began when she 
was only fifteen years old and had just been married 
to Yq Fu. At that time she was the beauty of both 
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the Front and Back Villages. 

Yu Fu was an honcst-to-goodness ploughboy who 
didn t waste words and who didn’t understand any¬ 
thing but tilling the soil. His mama had died, and 
only his papa was left. So when the old one and the 
young one went off into the fields, the pretty bride 
was left alone to cool her heels at home. Naturally, 
the young folk of the male sex got the idea that they 
ought to keep her company and cheer her up. Hardly 
had the old one and the young one turned their backs, 
when there was a horde of fellows making merry in 
their house. 

It penetrated the thick head of even honcst-to- 
goedness Yii Fu’s father that things couldn’t go on 
like that, and one day he got into an awful temper. 
He let himself go as far as language was concerned, 
proving that he knew all the cuss-words which he 
didn’t throw away on ordinary occasions. The young 
folk took themselves off. but the bride had a fit. She 
groaned and moaned and howled and wailed for 
twenty-four hours on end. She wouldn’t cat and she 
wouldn’t get up. She wouldn’t wash and she wouldn’t 
do her hair. She just lay in tantrums on the b'ang 
until both the old one and the young one were at a 
complete loss. They didn't know what to do. 

An old crone who lived nearby suggested calling 
a medium for them to find out what the matter was. 
The medium—another old crone—came and became 
possessed for their benefit. The words of the goddess, 
coming through her mouth, were that the spirit that 
possessed the bride was the Third Fairy Maid, her 
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disciple- At this, the tantrumy bride pricked up her 
ears and began muttering, Yes, my Goddess”, and 
‘‘No, my Goddess”. And the Goddess long and 
short of it was that on the first and fifteenth of every 
moon, she became the mouthpiece of the immortal 
Third Fairy Maid. What’s more, other people came 
to burn joss sticks before her on these days and to 
ask about their luck and chances of recovery from 
illness. Thus the alter of the Third Fairy Maid 
became established* 

Well, it wasn’t as simple as all that. Let me put 
it in this way. The young folk who went to the 
Third Fairy Maid’s didn't go so much to consult the 
oracle as to gaze upon the divine countenance. And 
the Third Fairy Maid wasn’t so young or so simple as 
not to guess what they had come for. Her clothes got 
gayer and gayer. She must have spent hours doing her 
hair to make it so sleek apd smooth. Her silver 
ornaments were polished as bright as new pennies. 
And the way she put on her paint and powder was 
enough to make your mouth water. How could the 
young fellows help following her where ever she wenti 

That was thirty years ago. In the meantime, those 
happy swains have turned into grandfathers and 
have inches of hair on their chins and numerous 
progeny to prove that they haven’t spent their lives 
in vain. So except for a few stubborn bachelors, 
hardly any of her old admirers still haunt the Third 
Fairy Maid. 

But could she settle into being a back number ? 
Not she! Although she's already forty-five, she still 
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scatters her charm abroad- Her little shoes are 
embroidered, and she has wide coloured hems to her 
trousers. The top of her head is bald, but she 
manages to cover it with a black kerchief. But its 
true that the powder on her face can t hide her 
wrinkles, producing a general effect like a patch of 
donkey’s muck covered with hoarfrost. 

But she’s nothing if not resourceful. When her 
former admirers fell off to found families, and she 
became bored with the dull bachelors, she gathered 
a whole lot of youngsters around her. more numerous 
tlian the old crowd, and handsomer. 

Now what was the magic that enticed these 
youngsters to her house ? The secret lay with her 
daughter, Hsiao Ch'in. 

Ill 

HSIAO CH’IN 

Above all. the Third Fairy Maid was female, and 
as a female she did her duty to—let’s say her husband. 
Six children were the result, of whom only one grew 
up. and that was Hsiao Ch'in. 

When Hsiao Ch’in was three, she was the sweet¬ 
est, daintiest, liveliest little morsel you ^oijdd 
imagine. Everyone loved her. All her mother’s fby 
friends competed to get near her to give her a hug. 

This one would say, “She’s mine.” 

“No, she’s mine !” said another. 

“Mine !“ claimed a third- 

When Hsiao Ch’in was five or six. she began to 
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realize that this wasn't good talk. Her mother told 
her to say, I m your auntie !" when they began their 
loking. So that’s what she said, and after a while, 
the admirers didn’t claim her any more. 

Hsiao Ch’in was eighteen, this year, and the 
villagers who remember say that she’s much more 
beautiful than her mtJther ever was. The ingenious 
ways by which the young fellows manage to exchange 
a few words with her. beggar description. When 
Hsiao Ch’in goes down to the stream to wash clothes, 
nil the young men in the village have a passion for 
washing. When Hsiao Ch'in climbs a tree to pick 
the edible leaves, all the young men have to go 
climbing trees, too. like a lot of monkeys. 

At mealtimes the neighbours bring their food and 
bowls and chopsticks to the Third Fairy Maid’s to 
cat there, and even those living in the Front Village 
don’t corisider it too far to go to her place, one It 
there and back. This has been the custom for thirty 
years, but only during the last two or three has the 
new crowd of young fellows been so attentive. 

You should have seen the airs and graces of the 
Third Fairy Maid when they came flocking to her. The 
old fhrt thought that they had come for her favours t 
It was only after they kept their distance for quite a 
time that the idea entered her head that Hsiao Ch’in 
was the centre of attraction. 

But Hsiao Ch’in is altogether another dish. She 
doesn't take after her mother. She joked willingly 
enough with the young men and passed the time of 
day with them, but she didn't get mixed up with them 
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at all. Hsiao Erh-hei was the only one for whom 
she showed a preference. 

The Summer before last. Yu Fu had gone into the 
fields one morning, and the Third Fairy Maid had 
gone gallivanting somewhere else, leaving Hsiao Ch'in 
at home alone, when up came Chin Wang, the village 
bully, witli his face all creased in smiles. 

He drew near to Hsiao Ch’in with a horrible leer 
and exclaimed. "Now we have time for something, 
eh ?■• 

Hsiao Ch’in looked at him severely. "Brother 
Chin Wang", said she "we must talk properly to 
each other. You’re grown up now. with a wife of 
your own." 

Thrusting out his lip. Chin Wang replied, "Trying 
to be proper, eh ? But I see through you. If Hsiao 
Erh-hei came along, you’d melt in no time* If there’s 
something to be had, let's all share and there won’t 
be trouble. But if you want to be proper, you pot. 
you’d better not call the kettle black !” While he 
was speaking, he had caught hold of Hsiao Ch’in’s 
arm. "Come on, don’t pretend !" he coaxed with 
another leer. 

He never expected Hsiao Ch’in to shriek, "Chin 
Wang !" fit to burst. 

He dropped her like a hot brick and took to his 
heels, but not without throwing a few imprecations 
behind him. 

"I can wait, my fine hussy", he said before he ran. 
’’I can wait." 
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IV 

TIGERS 

Speaking of Chin Wang-there wasn’t a single soul 
in Liu Valley who didn’t hate him. Only a younger 
cousin of his. called Hsing-wang, was much of a 
muchness. 

Although Chin Wang’s father was a farmer and 
should have been docile, patient and long-suffering 
to have been in character, he behaved like a throw¬ 
back not only to some savage tribe, but to a wild 
beast, except that he didn't crawl on all fours. He 
was the tiger of the Liu clan. During the decades 
that he was village chief, arresting and beating up 
people were his favourite pastimes. 

When Chin Wang got to be seventeen or eighteen, 
he became his father’s first-class adjunct, taking 
to lawlessness like a duck to water. And Hsing- 
Wang also learnt their habits without shedding 

many tears over it, for which he got a share in the 
prey. 

Henceforth Chin Wang’s father didn’t have to 

stalk the quarry himself. Chin Wang and Hsing- 

wang would tumble over each other to bag his game 
for him. 

The disordered conditions in tlie country during 
the Anti-Japanese War of Resistance gave them just 
the chance they were waiting for. During the early 
years of the war. traitors, spies, deserters and bandits 
were sprawling all over the countryside. They 
were almost sticking in your ears, and they would 
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lead you a pretty dance if you allowed them. 
Chin Wang’s father had died by then, but Chm 
Wang and his cousin Hsing-wang made a nice couple 
between them. They worked under cover for a band 
of dispersed soldiers, sometimes acting as guides on 
their sallies, sometimes giving a helping hand with 
a job of kidnapping and then coming out on behalf 
of the victim’s family to discuss the ransom. As the 
country people describe it. they were the witches and 
the devils who possessed the witches, all at the same 
time. First they'd go to one side and then to the 
other, as thougli butter wouldn’t melt in their 
mouths, and from each side they’d haul in the spoils 
They were roaming the countryside profitably all 
through the first years of the war and didn’t return 
to Liu Valley until the Eighth Army had driven off 

the disbanded soldiers and the bandits. 

The hill dwellers arc a timid race by nature, and 
after several months of chaos during which a lot 
of people had met with sudden death, they were more 
chary than ever of putting out their heads. After 
the Communists came, all the other large villages had 
set up their village offices, the various Save the 
Country” associations, military committees, etc., but 
in Liu Valley'apart from the village chief sent there 
by the district government, nobody wanted to take on 
the duties of kan-pii\ But it wasn’t long before the 

b/irt.pu — a term lt»r a member of the regular staff of a 
bureau or administration. This term is sometimes trans- 
communis urea satisfactorv rendering, as cadre 

latcd as ccntraUioup that forms the framework for a 

usually individual members of an 

larger body. whe^as thcfcan however, is indicated m the 

nlSc”whkh meals Ute?any'^-the doinfi class” or ‘'working section . 
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district government sent workers to Liu Valley to get 
kan-pu elected. Chin Wang and Hsing-wang. the 
precious pair, saw a fine chance in this to grab hold 
of power. And the villagers, glad that someone was 
willing to act, elected Hsing-wang the chairman of 
the Village Militia, and Chin Wang the Civil Affairs 
Commissar, and even his wife was elected chairman 
of the Women's Anti-Japanese Association. They 
chivied a few old men into taking up the other posi¬ 
tions, but they couldn't appoint a fossil to be Captain 
of the Anti-Japanese Youth Corps. Now Chin Wang 
had noticed that Hsiao Erh-hci (or Little Blackie) was 
a nice boy. and so he invited him and got him elected 
without difficulty. Hsiao Erh-hei's father, who was 
no other than K'ung-ming II. didn't approve of his 
son’s election, but for fear of offending Chin Wang, 

he kept his mouth tight shut and for once didn't con¬ 
sult with his spirit tables. 

The new village chief, being a stranger, didn’t 
understand all the ins and outs of the villagers’ affairs, 
and thus Chin Wang and Hsing-wang had a fine 
chance to inflict a rule of terror. As long as they 
managed to hood-wink the new village chief, they 
could issue orders and shove people around to their 
hearts content. In the following years, other offi¬ 
cials got changed, but those two sat as tight as 
mountains. Everyone was filled with hatred for them 
to the marrow of their bones, but not a word of oppo¬ 
sition was uttered. The villagers were afraid that if 

they showed the true state of their feelings, far from 
pulling down those two from their thrones, thev 
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might provoke a dirty deal for themselves. And so 
things went on. with the wicked flourishing like the 
green bay tree. 


V 

HSIAO ERH-HEI 

Hsaio Erh-hei, or Little Blackie, was the younger 
son of K’ung-ming II. Oncc» m a counter-attack 
against the Japs, he had shot down a couple of the 
enemy and had been rewarded for it with the title of 
“Special Marksman”. But courage and ability were 
not his only assets. He was famed for iiisgood looks 
in all the countryside, far beyond the borders of Liu 
Valley. At New Year, when he went with the acting 
troupe to the neighbouring villages, the eyes of the 
girls and even of the old dames followed him every¬ 
where as though they were stuck to his belt. 

Hsiao Erh-hei never went to school, but was 
taught his characters by his father at home. He began 
learning to read when he was six. But he didn’t 
learn from either the Classics or the modern 
text-books issued by the Ministry of Education. 
Not for him, under the guidance of his father, the 
Five Classics and the Four Books of the Confucian 
Canon, or the readers in Common Knowledge and 
National Literature. His poor litlc brain was stuffed 
full with the Ten Celestial Stems and Twelve 
Terrestrial Branches, the mutations of the Five 
Elements and the magic Pa Kua. Beginning with the 
names of the Sixty-Four Variations of the Pa Kua, he 
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proceeded to such cabalistic works as the “Sure Hit 
Classic of Divination”, the “Mysterious Records of 
the Jade Box". "The Yi Ching Enlarged and 
Abbreviated"."The Supernatural Art of Physiognomy 
of the Linen Robe Sect", ‘‘The Magic Gate to Good 
and Bad Fortune". "The Houses of Ying and Yang", 
etc. 

Being an exceptionally bright hoy. Hsiao Erh-hei 
soon acquired the knack of calculating in which ani¬ 
mal year a person was born, whether in the year of 
the dragon, or the bull, or the tiger, or the hare, or 
the monkey, or the snake, etc. He learnt how to tell 
fortunes from the Pa Kua, and how to find out the 
lucky years. And he even knew a few incantations 
which were supposed to have magical properties. His 
father loved to show him off, and because he was 
such a pretty boy , bright as a new penny, everyone 
liked to play with him. One would coax, "Erh-hci. 
come and tell off the Animal Years", and another 
would say. "Erh-hei, tell my fortune!" 

But a change came over him when he was thirteen- 
It was that fateful year when K'ung-ming II reckoned 
that the day after the rain "wasn’t lucky for sowing". 
K ung-ming's wife bore a grudge against him when 
they had to suffer a bad crop because of his supersti¬ 
tion. And she became all the more indignant when 
she compared their meagre harvest with the plenty 
of their more sensible neighbours. Ta-hci, or Big 
Blackie, their eldest son, was also fed up with his 
father. In addition to the .real privation of having 
less to put into their rice-bowls, the whole family. 
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including the two sons, come in for an abundant dose 
of ridicule. 

Hsiao Erh-hei, being thirteen then, understood 
a thing or two. but the grown-ups still considered 
him a kid. When they came to the house, they would 
have a dig at the father by asking the son. "Erh-hei, 
reckon it up for us-is today a lucky day for sow¬ 
ing’” Besides which, the children of Hsiao Erh-hei s 
own age had a nice handle to work with. Whenever 
they got annoyed with him. cries would rise to 
Heaven of “Not lucky for sowing ! Not lucky for 
sowing !’■ For months. Hsiao Erh-hei avoided pcop e 
when he went out. and from that time on. he took 
sides with his mother against his father, and never 
again did he believe in the old soothsayer s idiotic Pa 

At the time of this story» Hsiao Erh-hei had been 
keeping company with Hsiao Chm for two or three 
years already. When he was sixteen or 
he got into the habit of joining the company a^ the 
fun^at the Third Fairy Maid's in the long Wintc 

evenings which would have been 

And so it happened that such a thirst for Hsiao Ch m 

began to burn within hint that he was testless tf he 

couldn’t see her every day. There were neighbours 

enough in the Back Village ready to g J 

weens and arrange a marr.age between thent. But 
K’ung-ming 11 didn’t want it. Of course he had his 

.^nd whether they were intelligible or not to 
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been born was Metal, while Hsiao Ch'in’s element was 
Fire. Fire melts metal, and therefore Hsiao Erh-hei 
wouldn't have a chance with a fiery spouse. His whole 
life would be subordinate to hers. Reason two; Hsiao 
Ch in had been born in the tenth moon which, for a 
woman, is an unlucky month. Reason three w-as the 
loose reputation of the Third Fairy Maid. 

A convenient way out of the matter presented it¬ 
self just then. As luck would have it. a crowd of 

famine refugees arrived from Changtchfu. among 
whom was a certain Old Li with a little daughter 
eight or nine years old. The old man was willing to 
give her away to whoever would keep her. so that at 
least her life would be saved. Kung-ming II was 
attracted by the idea of a cheap bargain, but of course 
he couldn’t do anything without knowing the day and 
time of her birth. Having got the necessary informa¬ 
tion. he put on his thinking cap. The result was 
wonderful. 

"Though born a thousand li apart, they arc desti- 
ned for each other and bound together by the thread 
of Fate , he declared. 

And so he accepted the little girl into his house¬ 
hold. to be married to Hsiao Erh-hei when she was 
old enough. 


But although K’ung-ming 11. through his superior 
powers of divination, knew that this was a hundred- 
pe^cent smtable match, he couldn’t convince Hsiao 

"" quarrel which lasted several 

little girl. Hsiao Erh-hei retorted, “If you want to 
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keep her, go ahead, but I don’t want her. I won't 
have anything to do with her.” 

So. in the end. although the little girl lived with 
them, her status remained unfixed, waiting for the 
day when Hsiao Erh-hei would prove more amenable. 

VI 

THE REPROBATION MEETINGS 

Ever since Chin Wang had been bitten by Hsiao 
Ch’in. he went around with a desire for revenge. It 
ate into him like acid, making his face a nasty yellow' 
colour so that you would have said that his liver was 
out of order. He waited impatiently for a chance to 
get his own back, and he thought he had it when 
Hsiao Erh-hei had to drop out of a short-term train¬ 
ing for han-pu organized by the Military Council, 
because of an attack of malaria. 

Chin Wang immediately went to Hsing Wang and 
said. "Hsiao Erh-hei is shirking. He’s been seduced 
by Hsiao Ch’in and wants to spend all his time with 
her. That’s why he won’t attend to his duties.’ We 
can hold him up for public castigation at a Reproba¬ 
tion Meeting." 

This suggestion fell like oil on Hsing-wang’s 
brutal little ears. As chief of the Village Militia he 
could make Hsiao Erh-hei feel his authority. He’d 
give it to him. he would! He’d hamstring him and 
make him smart! and he was glad to fall in with Chin 
Wang’s suggestion, because he too had been rebuffed 

by Hsiao Ch in- 
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In order to be satisfactory, revenge had to be 
thorough. Hsing-wang’s thoroughness came out like 
a ease of measles. He gave Chin Wang a nudge and a 
knowing look, and from that it was easy to arrange 
that Hsiao Ch'in should be given the works, too, by 
the Womcn^s Anti-Japanese Association whose chair¬ 
man was no other than the wife of Chin Wang’s 
bosom. 

The ideas of liis amiable spouse did not always 
concur with his own. but in this instance she was a 
model of cooperation. She had been eyeing Hsiao 
Ch’in for a long time already with a bilious expres¬ 
sion that boded no good. This was because she had 
found out about her husband's visits to Hsiao Ch’in. 
and without that spur, her rancour had been aroused 
sufficiently by the vast disparity between her own 
and those of her rival. So when Chin Wang came 
home and suggested that a reprobation meeting be 
held to haul Hsiao Ch'in over tiic coals, she flung 
down her sewing in a perfect tornado of energy and 
rushed out to get things ready. 

Thbs it came about that on the following day the 
village held two reprobation meetings, one organized 
by the Military Council for the benefit of Hsiao Erh- 
hei, and the other managed by the Women’s Anti- 
Japanese Association to bring Hsiao Ch’in back to 
her senses. 

The men were gathered at one end of the village, 
including the fossils with creaking joints and rheuma¬ 
tic bones, who lowered themselves gingerly into their 
places in the circle of fean-pu sitting cross-legged on 
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the ground, while further down the toad, the women 
assembled, some wtth a solemn and some wuh a 

‘'^tuortat. so easy to get Hsiao Erh-het down. 
Strong in his innocence of course he refused to con¬ 
fess that he had been malingering. At length, giving 
uplhe hope that his victun would -cuse himse f by 
his own confession. Hsing-wang ordered him to be 

arrested. He Vas to be bound and handed o\er 

the higher authorities to deal with. 

Here the village chief interfered. Fortunately 
had a clear brain and realised the injustice that was 

Vi^inC coniniittcd* ••u • ^ 

••Look here", he protested to Hsing-wang^ Hs a 

Frh-hci really had an attack of malaria. He wa 

plndU And as for his love affair-th,at isn t 

1 Village .i^;^aiEs ng. 

kirr;.." wfoX about ten 

““Task to to settle this account when she's grown 
hIo Eth-hei is free to make love to whoever 

he likes. We can't interfere^ 

to:-ao Erh.hei tumed 

'’’"‘•rs^t'legal to bind a man who hasn't committed a 
crime?" he demanded. 
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It took all the tact of the village chief to calm 
him down. But in the end he was persuaded to go 
quietly, and Hsing-wang was left chewing his lips 
with annoyance at the fizzling out of his reprobation 
meeting for which he had made such hilarious pre¬ 
parations. 

He was still in the village office when Hsiao Ch'in 
came in, dragging the chairman of the Anti-Japanese 

Women’s Association with her in search of the village 
chief. 

Hardly had she stepped over the threshold 

when she burst out indignantly, "Proof of theft is 

the stolen goods, and proof of licentious behaviour 

is catching the man and woman in the act. 

Only the chairman of the Anti-Japanese Woman's 

Association accuses people without any proof at all. 

Well, Village Chief, what are you going to do about 
it ?" 

Seeing that she had hold of Mrs. Chin Wang as 
fast as a leech, Hsing-wang began to have qualms 
that his collusion in the affair would come out. and so 
he decided that the batter part of valour on such an 
unlucky day for him was to take to his heels. 

. soothing voice of the village 

chief followed him. but it couldn’t lay the incorri¬ 
gible devil of revenge still smarting in his breast. 

VII 

the tricks of the third fairy MAID 
After the two unsuccessful reprobation meetings. 
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the position of Hsiao Erh-hei and Hsiao Ch’in was 
strengthened- They had it from the lips of the village 
chief that under the new regime, marriage was vol¬ 
untary. They couldn’t be kept in the smelly wrapp¬ 
ings of antiquated custom and superstition any more, 
and so, encouraged by the knowledge that their love 
affair was legal and reasonable, they began to discuss 
it openly between themselves to find ways and means 
of arranging things to their satisfaction. 

Suspecting this, the Third Fairy Maid got into a 
fearful fluster. Although Hsiao Ch’in was her daugh¬ 
ter. they hadn’t seen eye to eye for several years now. 
and the explanation was easy. The Third Fairy Maid 
loved the boys, but the boys loved Hsiao Ch in ! And 
haven’t we said already that Hsiao Erh-hei was the 
handsomest lad in the countryside? During her whole 
life, the Third Fairy Maid had never seen anyone 
more to her taste—so tall, so straight-limbed, so man¬ 
ly and with such an engaging frank air. He was a 
large ripe plum that made her mouth water, but that 
plum was Hsiao Ch’in's. The old hag couldn’t get 

even a tiny little bit of skin. 

She had been making plans for a long time now to 
get Hsiao Ch’in married and pushed out of the house, 
but because of her own reputation, very few people 
wanted to be related with her. Then, when the ru¬ 
mours got around, after the reprobation meeting, that 
Hsiao Erh-hei was going to fix things up himself with 
Hsiao Ch’in. without asking the consent of the parents 
on either side, she pulled a long lip. As her son- 
in-law. Hsiao Erh-hei would be further away than 
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the moon. She wouldn’t even be able to have a sly 
joke with him. What a pity that would be ! So here 
she was frantically running from house to house, try* 
ing to get a husband for Hsiao Ch’in. Anyone would 
do as long as it wasn’t Hsiao Erh-hci ! 

The old saying goes, “Directly you set up the re¬ 
cruiting flag, volunteers will come.’’ There happened 
to be a Mr. Wu who bad been a colonel in the forces 
of the war-lord Yen Hsi-shan- He was retired now, 
and a recent widower of ample means. He had caught 
a glimpse of Hsiao Ch’in at a temple fair and wanted 
her for his second wife- The go-betweens came to the 
Third Fairy Maid, and of course she received them 
with open arms. Here was a heaven-sent opportunity! 
Formal cards were exchanged. Everything was 
settled, and the immortal, who had got her divine 
wish, was chortling to herself with glee. 

But she counted on a little too much if she thought 
that Hsiao Ch’xn would be obedient. Her daughter 
had made. her own plans, and in this important 
decision of her life she wasn’t going to listen to her 
rowdy mother. 

The day that the betrothal gifts arrived, there 
was a violent quarrel between the two. Hsiao Ch’in 
rampaged up and down in a fine fury, flinging the 
trinkets and silks and satins sent by Mr. Wu all over 
the floor. She did it on purpose while the go-betweens 
were still in the house, so that they would report 
to Mr. Wu. 

And after they left, she said to her mother. “I 
won’t have anything to do with it I The party who’s 

ft 
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accepted Mr. Wu*s gifts can go to his house and 
marry him !” 

The Third Fairy Maid had had enough of her tem¬ 
per by then and knew that it was of no use arguing 
with her. But being an immortal.slie still had a trump 
card up her sleeve. She blinked like an old owl and 
went to bed. She didn’t miss Ker supper, however, 
and perhaps she ate too much of the millet that was 
undercooked that evening, a.s preparations for sup¬ 
per had been neglected in the midst of the commo¬ 
tion attending the arrival of the gifts, for she began 
rocking herself to and fro and moaning and groaning. 
In anyone else, it w'ould have been taken for a dread¬ 
ful bout of indigestion, but with her. she managed to 
make it understood, it was the goddess coming to 
possess her. It wasn’t either the first or the fifteenth 
of the moon, but the goddess had conveniently mis¬ 
calculated the date. 

After a while, she gave two tremendous yawns, 
and then she began chanting. The oracle was speak¬ 
ing. 

Honcst-to-goodness Yo-Fu had hurriedly lit the 
red candles and joss sticks to welcome the descent 
of the goddess and was on his knees before the alter, 
waiting for the divine commands. 

The goddess began by reproving him for not being 
able to manage his household—all this delivered in a 
sing-song rigmarole that was most impressive. Then 
the divine voice declared that Hsiao Ch’in and Mr. 
Wu were destined for each other by the karma of 
their former lives. "Marriages are made in Heaven. 
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Whom Hoaven hath joined, let no man part asun- 
uer. 

Seeing that Yq Fu was on his knees, meek as an 

cwe-Iamb in other words, ready to be led by the 

nose the goddess insisted on his giving Hsiao Ch'in 
a good beating. 

Heating this. Hsiao Ch'in realized that there 
wasn t any thing to be done with a mother who could 
ransform herself into a goddess whenever she liked 

motl T '=^'■^"8 her 

mother to her supernatural devilries 

Fro^t'v n ‘'"h towards the 

met V E'-h-hei. when she 

fTutte d°" 7"''' hands 

fluttered towards each other, and whispering toget- 

tle; ^ -‘’ere they hoped 

they would be left in peace while they concocted a 
plan to deal with the Third Fairy Maid. 


vin 

the arrest 


r.t - 

on her. Her storvV.!!l i inspiration was up 
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of the comrades of the District Government, and 
they say that if a man and a woman have 
arranged things between themselves, they can go 
and register. Nobody can prevent them from 
marrying.” 

Here he broke off abruptly, having heard foot¬ 
steps near the entrance of the cave. He got up and 
peered out. 

Four or five men loomed out of the shadows. A 
voice cried, "Arrest them together in the act !" And 
they recognized the voice as belonging to Chin 

Hsiao Erh-hci fired up immediately. ‘What for ? 

he bellowed, "Nobody's committed a crime !" 

Then Hsing-wang stepped out and ordered, 
"Catch them! Catch them! We'll see if you’ve com¬ 
mitted a crime, eh ! A pretty dance you’ve led me 

for days I" 

"ril go wherever you want me to", cried Hsiao 
Erh-hei defiantly. "Even to the Border Government. 
What can you do with me there ? Come on, let s 

go !" 

"Go. just like that ?" retorted Hsing-wang. "That 
would be letting you off too easy. Bind him ! Come 
on. men. get busy !" 

Hsiao Erh-hei struggled for all he was worth. 
Over and over on the ground they rolled, a mass of 
.arms and legs; but he was only one while they were 
many, and so all he got was a beating for his pains. 
There he lay trussed on the ground. 

Having settled him. Hsing-wang bethought himself 
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of Hsiao Ch in and yelled, "There’s a woman inside. 
Grab her too and bind her tight ! Two together is the 
proof ! Those were her very own words ! 


Almost before he had finished speaking. Hsiao 
Chin also was trussed as tight as a fowl ready for 


roasting. 


As it was still early in the evening, the inhabitants 
of the Front Village had not yet gone to bed. Hearing 
a shindy, they now came running up with flax-stem 
torches in their hands. One look was enough for them 
to understand the situation without asking. 

K’ung-ming II was also iy the crowd. When he saw 
Hsiao Erh-hci bound like a criminal, he flung him¬ 
self on his knees before Hing-wang and pleaded. 
Hsing-wang, there is no feud between our families. 
I am old. For my sake, have mercy !" 

To which Hsing-wang answered "I have no power 
to deal with this case any further. The culprits will 
be sent to a higher authority." 

Seeing his father there. Hsiao Erh-hei cried out 
Dad. don’t you bother ! It doesn’t matter where I’m 
sent to. They can’t convict me of a crime I haven’t 
committed. I'm not afraid !” 


Hearing which. Hsing-wang growled. "Nice kid, 
ch. we 11 see if you don’t pipe down later !’’ Address¬ 
ing the privates of the People’s Army he had brought 
with him he ordered, "Take them away I" 

take 

them 7 To the village office ?’’ 

n’t exclaimed Hsing-wang angrily. "Did- 

villagc chief let them go last time? We’II send 
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them to the District Government where the case will 
be dealt with according to Martial Law !” 

And off he stalked, keeping a close watch on his 
prisoners. 


IX 

THE DIVINE AUGURY OF K’UNG-MING II. 

The villagers had so got into the habit of being 
bullied by Chin Wang and Hsing-wang that they did¬ 
n’t dare to protest at Hsiao Erh-hei’s arrest. They 
gazed furtively after the backs of the group that Iiad 
created the disturbance until they Iiad di-appeared 
into the gloom. Then they pulled up poor-K’ung- 
ming II from his knees and escorted him tottering 
to his home. 

But although his knees were weak from agitation, 
his tongue was as voluble as a boiling kctttlo, and all 
the way back to his house and for as long as the 
neighbours cared to listen, he told them his mystic 
version of the affair. 

Punctuated by shakes of his shaggy head and long 
sighs, he went on and on. "Oh dear ! I knew that 
something was going to happen. The other day. when 
I was going into the fields. I had just climbed to the 
top of the ridge when I met a young woman riding a 
donkey. When I saw that she was all in white, in 
deep mourning from head to foot. I knew that I was 
in for bad luck. Oh dear, oh dear 1 This year my star 
is in Capricorn and people in mourning will dash 
away my luck. Knowing that. I have been very care- 
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ful, hardly going out at all. But there—you sec where 
Fate has you—you can’t avoid your bad luck. I was 
only going into the fields, and there I had to meet 
that woman ! Besides last night, Hsiao Erh-hei's 
mother dreamt of a play being acted in the temple 
that meant bad luck, for it is sacrilege. The Buddhas 
are not interested in play-acting. It disturbs their 
contemplation And this morning a big black crow 
alighted on the roof of the east room and cawed doz¬ 
ens of times. If that wasn't a messenger of bad luck ! 
Oh dear ! It’s my turn for bad luck. Whatever I do, 
I can’t avoid it !” 

He would have gone on. thinking up more and more 
reasons for his bad luck, but he gradually woke to the 
fact that the neighbours had all left, and liis audience 
had dwindled to the members of his own family minus 
his favourite son who was the cause of all this worry. 

Who could sleep that night, apart from the little 
girl who had been adopted as Hsiao Erh-hei's future 
bride and who was too young to realize the possibilities 
of the situation. Ta-hei was not very perturbed, but 
he felt in duty bound to keep vigil with his parents 
who were far too agitated to get a wink of sleep. 

From volubility, K’ung*ming II had sunk into pro¬ 
found silence. He pondered and pondered, with his 
chin in his hand. Rubbing his cheeks with his fingers 
seemed to help him make up his mind, for he went to 
his soothsayer's table and got out the three copper 
cash from which he took auguries. Six times he cast 
the cash, shaking them like dice in the container pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. At each throw a line of the 
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n^ystic hexagram was revealed, whether a broken or 
an unbroken line, whether Ying or Yang ; and by the 
combinations ot the cash, he could tell whether the 
l.nc changed or remained f.red. He took a good look 

at the result and calculated repidly- 

Good Heavens ! His face became as white as the 

wall. . 

“Calamity of calamities!’ he announced m a 

trembling voice. "Terr.ble, terrible ! The official 
devils of the midday furnace arc disturbed. Fire ! 
Burning fire ! There is dreadful danger !’’ Staring at 
the augury, he continued to mutter, “I didn’t approve 
of his becoming what-d’you-call-it—Captain of the 
Anti-Japanese Youth Corps. I said so when he was 
elected. But the little bastard wanted to be grand. 
He wanted to climb over other people's heads. And 
now he’s going to be tried according to Martial Law. 
If he wasn’t a captain, he could be tried like an 
ordinary citizen-at any rate, there wouldn t be ques¬ 
tion of Martial Law !”— 

By now his wife’s wails had blended with his 
gloomy predictions. Whether she believed them or 
not the naked fact stared them m the face that 
Hsiao Erh-hei had been arrested, and he had power- 

‘"'^Sram^nga'^JwrTngi^^^ in dismay she 

ied “The little manikin-who ever would have 
vou could have got into such a mess 1 ’’ 

Her wails got louder and louder until Ta-hei felt 

compelled to comfort her. “Don’t be afraid he said 

- There what’s happened has happened, and it will 
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have to take its course. Let it be ! I don’t think for 

a minute that it can be a matter of life and death. 

He can’t have committed much of a crime. But since 

he s been sent to the District Government. I'H go 

there and find out what I can. You folks had better 
go to bed.” 

Ashe spoke, he lit a paper lantern, and with it 

swinging at the end of his arm. he went out into the 
night. 


After Ta-hei had gone. K’ung-ming II returned to 

^ J 9 • A ■ _ . r examination. 

With his head bent over the marks he had made on a 

piece of paper, he scrutinized them up and down, 
chewing his lips and muttering. But he must have 
got small comfort from them, judging by his expres- 
^n. H.s eyes nearly popped out of his head. 
What a dreadful augury! How could his son escape ? 
With that augury, he was as good as executed 
already. Oh dear, oh dear I With a moan, his head 
collapsed on his outstretched arms. 

How long he remained like that he could not have 
told himself, when the sound of a woman wailing 
made him raise his head in an attitude of listening 
The wails were getting louder and louder. Definitely 
*e person emitting them was coming to his house 
They were right under the window, and a moment 

the w ^ was aware of who it could be 

the woman had seized hold of his arm a 

demanding tearfully and stridently “Give m b""!' 
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eloped to with my daughter ! Where lias he carried 
her off to ? My daughter—give her back ! My 
daughter !” 

At the sight of the Third Fairy Maid, sparks 
began to fly out of the head of Mrs- K’unji-niing 11. 
If there was trouble, she was always at tlic bottom 
of it. the damned trollop ! Without thinking further. 
Mrs. K’ung-ming II jumped off the b'anfl and 
pounced upon the unfortunate immortal wlio liad 
lost her daughter- "A good thing you’ve come !’’ she 
yelled- “It’s saved my having to go to you. You 
two. mother and daughter, have seduced my poor boy. 
and you still have the face to ask me whore’s he gone 
to ! Come on. we’ll go to the District Government 
together to find out wlio is to blame !" 

With that she fell to giving the Third Fairy Maid 
the drubbing of her life- The two mothers rolled 
over and over in a ball on the floor. 

K’ung-ming II viewed tlicm as agliast as he had 
been at the bad augury. He made a few feeble 
efforts to separate the female furies, jumping up and 
down like a cat on hot bricks, but for fear of damag¬ 
ing his own limbs he had to keep at a safe distance. 
The unexpected tornado, however, had blown away 
all thoughts of the augury for the time being- 

If the Third Fairy Maid had really been as upset 
as Mrs. K’ung-ming II. the battle might have ended 
in disaster ; but as we all know, her grief had been 
partly put on. When the other began pummelling 
her for all she was worth, her urge to make a fuss 
dwindled rapidly, and although her desire to be the 
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centre of attention was always great, she decided 
that she would rather achieve it in any other way 
than as a mud heap on the floor- After only a feeble 
effort to resist, she eluded the grasp of Mrs- K*ung- 
ming and made her escape. 

Mrs. K’ung-ming. still eager to fight, tried to 

follow her to drag her back, but just in time, her 

immortal husband blocked the doorway. With his 

restraining arms around her, she couldn’t get at her 

enemy to scratch her eyes out, but nothing prevented 

her from pouring forth a volume of abuse until she 

was forced to stop by sheer loss of breath. Long 

before that, the Third Fairy Maid had crawled back 

to the safe sanctum of her own home, thanking her 

lucky stars that she had preserved her celestial form 
intact. 


X 

K’UNG-MING irs PRAYER FOR CLEMENCY 


K ung-mmg II tossed through the whole night, 
moaning, "Why hasn't Ta-hci come back? Why hasn’t 
Ta-hei come back ?’' And before dawn on the follow¬ 
ing morning, he started to go to the District Govern¬ 
ment. 

Half-way on the road he spied an official-looking 

group in the distance, and as it came nearer, he saw 

that Ta-hei was in the middle, surrounded by three 

soldiers and two civil officials in the grey uniforms 

of Communist kan-pu. This was another shock. Had 

Ta-hei got himself arrested too ? The old man’s beard 
trembled with dismay. 
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Several minutes elapsed before he could cry in a 
strangely muffled voice, *'Ta-hei ! How are things ? 

Arc they serious ?” 

By then the group had come up to where he was 
standing, and Ta-hei’s air of nonchalance reassured 
him. "It's allright, dad ! Don’t be afraid !’ 

The old m^n breathed a further sigh of relief 
when he observed the three soldiers and one of the 
civil officials leave as though they had fulfilled their 
errand by escorting Ta'hei safely back to his father, 
As long as the rifles and bayonets were in evidence, 
he couldn't escape the feeling that someone was 
under arrest, but now that they were disappearing 
down the road, he bent his car to the good news 

that Ta-hei had brought with him. 

"This is my dad", began Ta-hei, addressing the 
man who remained. Then turning to his father, he 
explained. "And this is the office runner they sent 
to summon you and YO Fu s wife to the District 
Government. "Seeing that his father was taken 
aback by this announcement, he added hastily. "You 
go. dad. Everything is allright- Erh-hei and Hsiao 
Cli’in were released immediately they arrived at the 
District Government. They understood the situation 
up there, for they knew that Hsing-wang and Chin 
Wang weren't any good, so the tables have been 
turned on them. Now they’re arrested. And that 
official who came with us is an assistant commissar 
in the District Government who has been given 
instructions to come to our village to hold a general 
meeting to find proofs of the misdeeds of Hsing-wang 
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and Chin Wang during all these years. There’ll be 
^enty both downright crimes and abuse of power. 
When I arr.ved. the inquiry was over. Erh-hei and 
Hs.ao Ch m had already been freed, and I heard that 
the government is allowing them to marry." 

While Ta-hai was speaking. K’ung-ming’s confid¬ 
ence returned m good measure, and with it his 
obstinacy, all of which was aroused by the last 
remark. Its a good thing they haven’t committed 
a crime, he exclaimed, "but they can’t marry 1 Their 

di^nTc A ' '■ But you 

Uidn t find out what they want me for ?" 

To which Ta-hei answered. “No but it r-.nV i 
to give the news to mother.” 

Old’ili'' ““I'.'if Ivo seen you 

Old Man. I n go and give the message to the otC 

ed K’ung-ming II proceed- 

cd in the direction of the 

his head bent in thought ^“''ernment. with 

When he arrived there, the first l- 

YorshameuL wTe'tchr''"'' 

.He wgs brought toR,stop by the District Governor. 
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"What are you doing ? Is the office of the District 
Government a place for abuse ?" he asked. 

Under reproof from superior authority, the old 
wizard reserved the rest of his scolding for when he 
could get his son alone. 

The District Governor proceeded with the 
inquiry. "Are you Liu Hsin-t6 
Yes. 

“You have accepted a child-fiancee for your son, 
Liu Erh-hei ?" 

"Yes." 

“How old is she ?" 

“Born in the year of the monkey. Twelve years 
old.” 

“A girl who is under fifteen cannot be betrothed 
legally. You must send her back to her parents’ 
family, for Liu Erh-hei is now formally betrothed to 
Yu Hsiao-ch'in." 

"She can’t be sent back", objected K'ung-ming II. 
I don’t know any other members of her family. There 
was only her father who was a famine refugee, and I 
don’t know where he’s gone to. You say, ‘A girl 
who is under fifteen cannot be betrothed legally'. 
That may be the law made by the official govern¬ 
ment. but in the countryside, lots of girls of seven 
and eight arc betrothed. It’s the custom. I pray 
you. Sir, for clemency in this case.” 

"A case of illegal betrothal must be broken if 
cither of the parties objects to it.” 

"But both parties are agreed,” protested K’ung- 
ming 11. 
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The District Governor called to Hsiao Erh-hei, 
“Liu Erh-hei, has this betrothal your consent ?” 

No, I am against it", said Hsiao Erh-hei valiantly, 
but avoiding his father’s eye. 

So you re deciding, arc you ?" shouted K'ung- 
ming II, his fury rising and showing itself in the 
indignant glare he cast in his son's direction. 

But quick reproof again came from the District 
Governor. If he can t decide his own betrothal, 
who should decide it ? You. eh ? Old Man, let me 
tell you, now marriage is a voluntary affair, your 
wishes need not be considered. If the girl fiancee 
you have in your house really can’t be sent back to 
her own family, you had better adopt her as your 
daughter. 

"That can be done", answered K’ung-ming. "But 
I pray clemency from you, Sir. Show clemency in 
this case. Under no circumstances can this boy be 
betrothed to Yo Fu’s daughter. 

"You have no authority to prevent it." 

At this K ung-ming II stamped, and wrung his 
hands in distress." I pray you-on my kness I pray 
you. Governor, for clemency ! They can’t get on 
together. Their horoscopes clash. Consider, they 
will be miserable all their lives !" 

And turning to Hsiao Erh-hei. he warned, ’'Erh- 
hei, don t be stupid ! Consider the importance of 
your decision. It’s your whole life !" 

The Governor rapped the table smartly to call 
K’ung-ming’s attention, saying, **Don’t you be stupid. 
Old Man. Forcing your nineteen-year-old son to 
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marry a little girl of ten or twelve will bring dis¬ 
agreeable consequences to everyone concerned. Your 
son will be unhappy all his life. I’m only trying to 
persuade you to sec things in their true light. But 
your consent is not needed as long as the two young 
people have decided themselves to be betrothed to 
each other. You can go home now. If the child 
fiancee can’t be sent back to her own family, you’d 

better keep her as your daughter. 

K’ung-ming II was dismissed, but he refused to go. 

praying for “Clemency, dear Sir. clemency !" 

He was still praying for clemency when he got 
pushed out by an office attendant. 


XI 

LOOK AT THE THIRD FAIRY MAID 1 


The Third Fairy Maid had gone to K ung-ming 11 
partly to demonstrate her capabilities for making a 
scene, and partly to pull the wool over the neigh¬ 
bours’ eyes so that they wouldn’t find out the real 
state of her relations with Hsiao Ch'in. But as for 
being really anxious about her daughter a bird flying 
in the open air could not have been more light¬ 
hearted. In fact, she was quite happy to think that 

Hsiao Ch’in was having a bad time, and so, when she 
returned safely from her enconuter with Mrs. K ung- 
ming she went to bed and slept soundly with a clear 


conscience. 

The next morning she took her ease 
very late. Honest-to-goodness YO Fu 


in bed until 
was anxious, 
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but he had no ideas at all as to how to deal with the 
situation ; neither did he dare to wake his wife, but 
he waited until it was her divine pleasure to give 
indications that she was going to get up. While she 
was engaged in her toilet, he prepared the mid-day 
meal, and as she took her time, the millet had every 
chance of being over-cooked that day. 

While she was combing her hair with the grand 
air of a lady of leisure. Yu Fq asked. “Aren’t you 
going to find out what’s happened to Hsiao Ch'in ?“ 

"What’s the use ? answered the goddess lazily. 
"She jolly well knows how to look after herself." 

And \Q Fu did not dare to press the point. He 
returned to the kitchen where he busied himself with 
the cooking. When the food was ready, he placed it 
on the stove to keep warm and waited patiently 
until the divine toilet was completed. 

Following the custom of many years, he attended 
on the goddess hand and foot, laying the tabic and 
serving the food. 

They were still eating when the official runner 
arrived to summon the Third Fairy to the District 
Government. 

She received the news with apparent satisfaction. 
"Our daughter is getting too big for us to manage 
ourselves , she declared, intoning her words impres¬ 
sively. I 11 go to ask the District Governor to 
discipline her for us,” 

The preparations, however, took a prodigious 
time, for her toilet had to be performed all over 
again. For so important an occasion she donned her 
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newest and gayest garments, her jacket of mau« s.lk 
and her pale green trousers with wide embroidered 
hems. On her head she put a new kerchief also ot 
silk, and on her feet twinkled her best pair of embro¬ 
idered slippers. 

She powdered her wrinkled old face all over again 
and added a little rouge on the most telling spots. 
As a final touch, she squirmed her fat fists throug i a 
few more pairs of silver bracelets that jangled at 
every step she took. At last, satisfied that she was 
irresistible in her finery, so bewitching, m fact, that 
even a District Governor would fall for 
she issued the divine order that the donkey should be 

harnessed. 

Seated cross-legged on the pa -lc. she rode in state 
to the District Government, with Honcst-to-Good- 
ness YQ Fu attending to hisdutio of donkey-driver. 

trudging at her side. 

Directly she arrived, she was led into the office 

by the runner who had conveyed the summons. 

Plank she went down on her knees ore the 

District Governor who was writing with his head 

bent over the papers on his desk. 

"You decide, my Lord Governor", cried she in 

loud voice, "You decide what is best!" 

Seeing a heap of silken finery kotowing on the 
floor, the Governor thought that it was the young 
bride who had been summoned for quarreling w 

her mother-in law- . • 

Continuing to scribble on his pa^rs. he said 

■•Your mother-in-law has a guarantor. Why don t you 
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consult him?” 

Puzzled at the Governor’s remark, the Tliird 
Fairy Maid raised her head. Their eyes met, and the 
Governor realized his mistake when he noticed that 
the new arrival was a fantastically decked old hag 
with her face plentifully bedaubed with paint. 

“This is the mother of YQ Hsiao Ch’in", said the 
office runner. 

The Governor gazed at her, taking her in from 
head to toe. from the silk kerchief that covered the 
bald spot on her head to the tips of her embroidered 
slippers. “So you arc Hsiao Ch’in’s mother?” he said 
at length. Get up! Don't pretend you’re a goddess 
here- None of your devilries I I understand every¬ 
thing. Get up!” 

When the Third Fairy Maid had staggered meekly 
to her feet, the wind completely taken from her 
sails , the Governor continued in his driest manner of 
formal cross-examination, “How old are you?” 

Without so much as a snigger, the Third Fairy 
Maid answered dutifully, "Forty-five." 

"Look at yourself!” exclaimed the Governor in 
disgust. "Do you consider you are dressed suitably 
for a human being of that age?” 

A little girl who was standing by the door, burst 
into shrieks of laughter at which the office runner, 
feeling compelled to restore order, shouted at her, 
"Go and play outside!” The little girl ran away, and 
the inquiry proceeded. 

"So the gods come down when you call them?" 
aid the Governor. 
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For once, the Third Fairy Maid was diffident in 
her divine claims. As she did not answer, the 
Governor continued. "Have you made an engagement 
for your daughter?" 

"Yes." 

' How much money did you get for it? 

"Three thousand five hundred." 

"And what else did you get?" 

"Some ornaments and presents of silk and satin." 

"Did you discuss the engagement with your 

daughter?" 

"No." 

"Is your daughter willing?" 

"I don't know." 

"Is that so?" said the Governor. "Then I'll get her 
to come here so that you can ask her yourself." Turn¬ 
ing to the runner, he ordered, ' Call Yil Hsiao Ch in . 

In the meantime, the little girl who had burst into 
giggles by the door, had spread the news abroad that 
an old woman of forty-five had come on a law case, 
who was a wonderful sight to sec, painted like a young 
bride and wearing embroidered shoes! The whole 
neighbourhood was tittering about it. and the inquisi- 
tive young women, who could not rest until they had 
had a peep at the extraordinary phenomenon, were 

crowding into the yard. 

Nudging, craning their necks and raising their 
eyebrows, they commented audibly. "Look! Look! 
Forty-five years old! Look at those embroidered 
hems to her trousers! Look at her shoes! Look at the 
rouge on her face! Look! Look!" 
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The Third Fairy Maid who had not blushed for 
twenty years, felt the colour welling into her face. 

irst she turned the colour of a carrot, and then she 
became like a beetroot. Beads of perspiration sprang 
up and trickled down her checks. 

By now. the runner h.ad returned with Hsiao Ch’in. 
Pressing through the crowd of women in the yard he 
said in .a purposely exaggerated manner, "What arc 
you looking at? She’s a human being too, isn't she? 
Haven t you ever seen one like that before? Make 

way! At which the women shrieked with laughter 
clutching at each other in their mirth. 

Hsiao Ch'in having been summoned, the Governor 
ordered the Third Fairy Maid, "Now ask your 

mlde ll; you have 

But the Third Fairy Maid was beyond speech She 

more flustered at the comments of "Forty-fivel 
Wearing embroidered shoes! Look at her trousers!'' 
among which new remarks were circulating. "That is 
her daughter. The daughter dpesn't dress as well as 
the mother! Still others were savine "Sh 
possessed by a goddess." And worst luck ;f all some 
one in the crowd seemed to know the odious story of 

Third Fairy Maid wanted to sink into the ground. 

After a pause, the Governor said **\X 7 «ii •/ 
won't ask. I'll do it for you Yn H ' 

mother has betrothed you Arrvo^"dT 

that person ?" marry 
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“No. never." said Hsiao Ch’in. How do I know 
who he is ?’’ 

Turning to the Third Fairy Maid, the Governor 
said. “Did you hear that ?” After which he explained 
the law that had made marriage dependent upon the 
voluntary consent of the man and woman who 
wished to be married, instead of upon tlic feudal 
despotism of the parents. Thus the betrothal of 
Hsiao Ch’in to Hsiao Erh-hei was perfectly legal, 
since it was according to their own wish and they 
were both free of other tics. Moreover, he directed 
the Third Fairy Maid to return the money and gifts 
that she had received from Mr. Wu, kocphig noth¬ 
ing back, and to allow Hsiao Ch’in and Hsiao Erh-hci 
to marry whenever they wore ready to do so. 

Flushed, flustered, and thoroughly ash.Tmcd, the 
Third Fairy Maid gave her consent without further 
difficulty, and forgetting all her divine assumptions, 
she sneaked through the crowd of giggling women in 
the court-yard to where Honest-to-goodneas YU Fu 
was waiting with the donkey. A sadder and a wiser 
woman, she jogged home, shed of a great deal of her 
celestial grandeur, and the next day. a formal re¬ 
nouncement of her immortality was indicated when she 
resumed the domestic cooking. 

XII 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE END 


After the three soldiers and the assistant commissar 

from the District Government had left K ung-ming II 
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and Ta-hei to go their ways, they proceeded to the 
villages in Liu Valley where general rejoicing was 
caused by their news that Chin Wang and Hsing-wang 
had been arrested. The welcome afforded them was 
all the more fervent when they declared that the 
mission of the assistant commissar was to investigate 
into the crimes of the two village bullies. All the 
villagers began to clap their hands in anticipation. 

Thus, when the mass gathering was held in the 
local temple, directly after the midday meal, there 
was a full attendance. The village chief opened the 
meeting by a declaration of the purpose of the gathe¬ 
ring, after which he called upon all those who had 
assembled to give practical instances of the misdeeds 
of the two culprits under investigation. 

At first the villagers were timid, afraid that they 
would not be able to pull down Chin Wang and 
Hsing-wang from their thrones and that they might 
be piling up trouble for themselves if they were too 
frank, for the revenge of the redoubtable pair would 
be terrible if they were given only half a chance. 
So, for a long time, no one spoke, except to whisper 
such cautious warnings as, "There’ll be less trouble if 
we keep our counsel. Better not put your neck outl*’ 
and so forth. 

But eventually a young fellow, who had been 
ruined by the iniquitous pair, took the bull by the horns 
by declaring, "Didn’t I keep my counsel in the past ? 
Didn’t I bear everything with patience ? But the 
more I kept it stopped up inside roe, the worse 1 felt, 
the less at peace I became. If none of you want to 
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talk. I’ll bcein." 

Then he began to tell of how Chin Wang had 
brought the bandits to his house and kidnapped the 
members of his family. From that he went on to 
four or five instances of Chin Wang and Hsing-wang s 
misdeeds until at last he said, “I’ll have a rest before 
I go on- Let the others have a chance to talk.” 

Once the ball had started rolling, the others came 
forward. Now everyone wanted to get his word in. 
Some of them had been intimidated into giving money 
to Chin Wang and Hsing-wang : others knew of in¬ 
stances when people had been driven to suicide by 
the precious pair ; others had had their property 
nabbed or their wives violated. Those twi' also had 

made a habit of commandeering the services of the 
men under them for their personal benefit, to cut 
firewood or to plough and lioe their land. They 
had overtaxed the people, putting the surplus into 
their own pockets, embezzled public funds, and forced 
the People’s Soldiers under them by threats to arrest 
whoever they wanted. There was hardly a crime 
that they were not guilty of. Here a remark, there 
an anecdote, a cry of indignation, or an accusation 
little by little, it all came out. From midday until 
sunset, when the meeting was brought to a close, over 
fifty instances of the crimes committed by Chin Wang 
and Hsing-wang were mentioned, inquired into, and 
in the greater majority proved up to the hilt. 

A written record was made, and the prisoners 
were sent with it by the District Government to the 
Prefecture. There Chin Wang and Hsing-wang were 
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put on trial, and as their misdeeds were fully proved, 
they were sentenced to fifteen years penal servitude 
with confiscation of property, from which restitution 
was made to the people whom they had wronged. 

After the mass meeting the villagers began to 
have more confidence. They were no longer so 
diffident of being elected to office. A re-election of 
village kan-pu was held not long after, when suitable 
people were chosen. Those who were elected accepted 
their new duties without fuss, while those who voted 
also realized their responsibilities to bring in good 
people and keep out those who would abuse their 
power like Chin Wang and Hsing-wang. At the new 
election, Mrs. Chin Wang of course was dropped, and 
moreover, she was induced to make a public decla¬ 
ration that in future she would try to be more 
"advanced”. 

So much for the changes in the village. And now 

coming back to the two immortals with whom this 

story started, changes also could be observed with 
them. 

Ever since the Third Fairy Maid had been put 
out of countenance by the crowd of inquisitive women 
in the courtyard of the District Government, she had 
become a reformed character. When she returned 
home, she had sat considering herself for a long time 
before the mirror. But contrary to habit, she was 
examining herself not to admire. A considerable 
discontent with herself became manifest upon her 
wrinkled visage, a distaste for her paint and powder 
and gaudy attire. Then she-began to consider-that 
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shortly she would become the mother ot a married 
daughter. Perhaps, after all. it would not be suitable 
for her to go about as an old flirt. With sudden 
determination she changed her clothes and emerged 
a more dignified specimen of humanity, one you 
might call Mother" or '“Auntie” without appearing 
too ridiculous. And the altar of the Third Fairy 
Maid, behind which she had delivered her divine 
oracles for the past thirty years, was quietly removed 
one evening, never to appear again. 

When K’ung-ming II returned from the District 
Government, he again complained to his wife that the 
horoscopes of Hsiao Erh-hci and Hsiao Ch’in clashed. 
But by now his old woman was fed up with his 
devilries. "Put away your idiotic horoscopes and 
hexagrams !” she screamed. “Didn’t they tell you 
that something terrible was going to happen to 
Hsiao Erh-hci ? Calamity of calamities ! Isn’t that 
what you said, you old humbug ? You can't break 
wind with your behind without referring to your 
silly hexagrams 1 And what good have they done 
you ? Without any pretence to immortal knowledge. 

I can sec with half an eye that Hsiao Ch’in is a nice 
girl. ShcT! make a good wife for our Erh-hei. All 
this nonsense about their horoscopes being out of 
sympathy ! You and your ‘unlucky for sowing’ ! 
Remember how right you were then !’’ 

After this tirade from his wife, the old wizard 
didn’t have the face to insist upon his auguries. 

So when Hsiao Ch’in and Hsiao Erh-hei returned 
home, the way was already prepared. To their great 
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delight, they found that the old people had relaxed 
their obstinacy, and with the help of the neighbours, 
their marriage was arranged- 

A happier couple would have been hard to find. 
Hsiao Erh-hei was a model husband, and Hsiao Ch’in 
was a model wife. But being young, they could not 
resist teasing each other sometimes in the privacy of 
their own room. Hsiao Erh-hei would pretend that 
Hsiao Ch’in should have married Mr. Wu to fulfil 
the karma of her past life. His favourite stunt was 
imitating the Third Fairy Maid when possessed by the 
goddess, delivering the oracle that "Marriages arc 
made in Heaven". And Hsiao Ch'in would retaliate 
by acting K'ung-ming II when he knelt before the 
District Governor, pleading for "Clemency. Sir. 
clemency ( Their horoscopes clash !" 

Thus it came about that they had their own catch¬ 
words for the two immortals. One was referred to 
hereafter as "Marriages are made in Heaven," and the 
other as "Horoscopes clash”. But in defiance of the 
immortal predictions of their unsuitability to each 
other, Hsiao Erh-hei and Hsiao Ch’in loved each other 
with a warm, earthly love, and helped each other with 
a loyal, human help. Greater happiness than that 
ordinary mortals have no right to expect. 



APPENDIX 


THE MODERN CHINESE LITERARY 

MOVEMENT 

At the beginning of this century, China was still 
at the mercy of the exploitation of imperialist powers. 
Today, she is standing on her own feet, unified and 
independent, having thrown off the yoke of her own 
feudal rulers and exploiters, released herself from her 
former semUcolonial condition, and eliminated the 
worst abuse of Kuomintang rule, bureaucratic capital¬ 
ism. The revolutionary movement that led up to the 
accomplishment of this miracle, is reflected in her 
vernacular literature of the last few decades. In it 
can be seen the gradual awakening of the Chinese 
people and their struggle for unity and freedom. 

Passing under review the development of Chinese 
modern vernacular literature brings the realization 
that it cannot be considered separately from the 
political background that produced it- The literary 
movement is indeed an elucidation of the political 
movement. From it may be understood the inevi¬ 
tability of the success of the Communist Revolution 
which has justified the general adoption of the pro¬ 
letarian point of view. 

The recent triumph of Communism has over¬ 
shadowed all other events in China, but during the 

‘ill 
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period of thirty-eight years that preceded it. from the 
1911 Revolution to the liberation of the mainland in 
1949. the following events stand out with particular 
significance : the Student Movement of May 4,1919, 
which was the first organized demonstration of the 
intelligentsia against imperialism; the establishment 
of the Chinese Communist Party on June 1,1921, 
followed by the strike of Hongkong dockworkers in 
1922, which was the first organized proletarian de¬ 
monstration; the proclamation of a "united front" at 
the second meeting of Communist delegates in the 
same year; the May 30 incident in Nanking Road. 
Shanghai, in 1925; the split between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists, and the establishment of the 
reactionary elements of the K. M. T. under Chiang 
Kai-shek in Nanking, in 1927; finally, the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities, in 1937. and the renewal of 
the "united front" that came to an end with the 
termination of the war. in 1945. followed by the Civil 
War that led to the establishment of the People's 
Government. Throughout these events, a logical de¬ 
velopment can be traced—the steady increase of the 
power of the Communist Party which attained, in 
1949. to the leadership of the whole country. Such 

being the general tendency, literature can be no 
exception. 

As early as 1916, Li Ta-tsao, who. only a few years 
later, became the first Chinese martyr to the Com¬ 
munist cause, published an article entitled Springtime 
of Youth, in which the influence of Marxist ideology 
IS evident. It appeared in the famous Hew Youth 
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magazine edited by Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the early leader 
of the Chinese Communist Party, who also pointed to 
the merits of historical materialism. The Marxist 
ideas of these two writers penetrated to the advanced 
section of Chinese students at a time when the 
Russian example was being regarded as a beacon 
by those who were becoming aware of the feudal 
backwardness of their country under the heel of 
imperialist exploitation. 

The Communist undercurrent of the Student 
Movement of May 4,1919. is an established fact, 
although on the surface, the demonstrations against 
the notorious Tw’enty-one Demands of Japan seemed 
to turn into a cultural revolution. At any rate, a 
foundation was laid for the literary movement by 
obtaining general recognition that the literary medium 
of modern China must be pai-hua, or the vernacular, 
instead oi wen-yen, the ancient classical style, which 
was too difficult to reach the masses. But of greater 
significance than the adoption of vernacular for 
literary expression, which was only one aspect of the 
movement, was the linking up of the patriotic 
demonstrations in China with the world-wide issues 
of the proletarian revolution. 

The purely literary aspect of the May 4th Move¬ 
ment generally goes under the name of “Literary 
Renaissance’’. It was the expression of a profound 
cultural change, for it meant that China was ready 
to break with her past, with the old classical tra¬ 
dition. While setting her face against imperialist 
exploitation in the sphare of politics and economics. 
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she had opened her doors wide to modern cultural 
influences which were flooding the country in a mass 
of translations. Original literature in the vernacular, 
nearly all of it revolutionary in content, was begin* 
ning to make itself felt, but most of it was experU 
mental and show’ed only too clearly that it was 
merely an attempt to adapt western methods to the 
Chinese language. 

The great exception was Lu HsQn who. shortly 
before the outbreak of the May 4th Movement, had 
published his Diary of a Madman in New Youth. It 
was followed by two more short stories, K'ung Uchi 
and Medicine. The True 5fory of Ah Q appeared 
soon after. These stories, subsequently issued with 
others in two volumes, entitled Cries and Hesitation, 
mark the birth of a new, original, revolutionary and 
militant literature in China. 

Hu Shih, the bourgeois leader of the Literary 
Renaissance, was prominent at the time, but subse¬ 
quent events have shown that he represented only 
an opportunist section of the intelligentsia that was 
capable of nothing more than grafting a foreign 
importation on the sturdy roots of the vernacular. 
His chief contribution was the discovery that a large 
body of vigorous vernacular literature has always 
existed in China in the form of folk songs and talcs 
of which the Shut Hu Chuan (Water Margin or All 
Men Are Brothers) is a good example. 

Looking back upon the May 4th Movement, in 
1923. Chen Tu-hsiu ascribed the general adoption of 
vernacular to the recent growth of capital in China 
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and the consequent concentration of population. 
These circumstances, according to him. were the chief 
reasons that had brought about a need for popular 
literary expression. And the leaders of the vernacular 
movement would have had little chance had they 
come into the field a bare thirty years before, when 
such conditions had not yet arisen. 

An immediate outcome of the May 4th Movement 
was the formation of the Literary Research Society 
the purpose of which was to unite all the leading 
writers of the time even though they were of the most 
divergent opinions and tendencies. The original 
proclamation of the society was signed by twelve 
writers; Chou Tso-jen (Lu Hsiin's brother). Cheng 
Chen-to (now Director of the Bureau of Historical 
Antiquities). Sheng Yen-ping (pen-name. Mao Tun— 
at present Minister of Culture of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China) Kuo Shao-yO. Chu Hsi-tsu, Ch u Shih- 
ying. Chiang Pai-li. Sun Fu-yuan, Kcng Chi-Chih, 
Wang T’ung-chao, Yeh Shao-chUn (at present Vice- 
Director of the Central Publications Administration) 
and Hs(i Ti-shan (pen-name, Lo Hua-sheng). The 
two organs of the society, the Short Story Monthly 
(edited by Mao Tun, Cheng Chen-to and Keng Chi- 
chih) and the Wen Hsueh Weekly {Literature Weekly), 
published contributions of the utmost variety, includ¬ 
ing those of Hsieh Ping-hsing and YQ P’ing-po who 
have remained independent of the main trend of 
literary development. 

The divergent tendencies of the new literature, 
however, were demonstrated more clearly by the 
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Creationist Society, formally inaugurated, in 1922, by 
the launching of the Creationist Monthly. At first of 
extreme romantic proclivities, impatient of any kind 
of restraint, the society soon split into two groups, a 
revolutionary left wing led by Kuo Mo-jo (now Vice- 
Premier of the People’s Republic of China and con¬ 
currently President of the Academy of Sciences), 
whose fervid poem Goddess waved a banner at the 
head of the movement, and a cluster of pure roman¬ 
tics of whom the most outstanding was Yq Ta-fu. 
The latter gave expression to the mal-adjustment of 
young Chinese cut adrift from the old tradition, who 
had not yet found their bearings. Frustration and 
impotence are the burden of their message which has 
a certain value as being characteristic of the period 
of this " lost generations.” But while they were 
absorbed in morbid self-contemplation, the left wing 
was forging ahead towards a potent realization of 
their ideals, in the direction of a revolutionary 
proletarian literature. 

In the meantime, the bourgeois intelligetitsia, 
composed mainly of returned students who had 
been educated abroad, were still living in an ivory 
tower. They gathered around the magazine Contem¬ 
porary Critic, a review devoted more to politics than 
to literature and of which the leading spirits were Hu 
Shih and the poet, HsQ Chih-mo* SubseQuently, the 
Crescent Moon Society was formed of the same per¬ 
sonalities who also contributed to the periodical of 
the same name, which expressed the liberal point of 
view. But those of the foreign educated bourgeois 
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intelligentsia who were sensitive to the tremendous 
upheaval that was stirring the country, could not 
refrain from turning to the left- Hsii Chih-mo died 
in an aeroplane accident, in 1931 ; Hu Shih and Liang 
Shih-ch*iu. who was known chiefly as a critic, remained 
exclusive, wrapt in their own ideas ; but the social 
realism of Then Han and Hung Shen. whose efforts 
were contributing to a new school of realistic drama, 
were paving the way for the foundation of the League 
of Liberal Writers, in 1932. This was a more militant 
claim to liberty of literary expression m the face o 
Kuomintang persecution. Hu Yeh-pmg (the husband 
of Ting Ling), one of the original contributors to the 
Contemporary Critic, had been executed in 1931. 
together with five other young members of the League 
of Left Wing Writers the most promising of whom 
wus lou Shih. And in 1932, the reactionary elements 
of the Kuomintang started a systematic persecution 
of leftist writers under the title of Campaign Against 
Cultural Banditry." which was carried on for a long 
netiod. Wen Yi-to, who had been a central figure of 
fhe Crescent Moon Monthly, was to fall a victim in 
Kunming, in 1946. when he was assassinated under 
particularly atrocious circumstances, because of his 

Bu/tTrswing to the left after the May X 
in Nanking Road, Shanghai, in 1925, when the shooting 
of working class demonstrators rallied the opinion of 
the country behind them, would have been incomplete 
without the conversion of Lii HsUn. Dissatisfied 
with the lack of vitality of the new literary movement 
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after the May 4th outburst, he had been one of the 
founders, in 1924. of a new periodical, Yu Ssu (Threads 
of Talk). During the seven years of its existence, but 
particularly in 1928 and 1929. the Ve Ssu waged war 
with the other literary societies of the time. The 
Creationist Society, the Sun Society (a leftist associa* 
tion), and the Crescent Society, all became butts of 
its ridicule and satire, in which Lu HsQn found able 
lieutenants in Lin YO-t’ang, LaoSh^ and Chang T’icn- 
yi (a short story writer of leftist tendencies). It 
should be added, however, what the Yq Ssu attacked 
m the Creationist Society was the individualistic 
exclusivism of its early period. Through ruthless 
polemic Lu HsUn was battling towards a social view 
of literature, traces of which were evident even in 
his earlier work. His later firm proletarian view was 
therefore only a logical consolidation of the position 
he had taken up from the beginning. 

Li Ta-tsao, Ch'cn Tu-hsiu. Kuo Mo-jo. Yo Ta-fu 
and Ch’Q (:h’iu-pai had already laid down the lines 
along which a healthy proletarian literature should 
develop, when, in 1927. Ch’eng Fang-wu. a prominent 
member of the Creationist Society, published an article 
entitled From the Literary Revolution to Revolu¬ 
tionary Literature.*’ in which he attacked individual¬ 
ism and pointed with a firm finger to the merits of 
communist new realism in literature. It was an 
expression of the bitter anger of the revolutionary 
mte lectuals at what they conisdered their betrayal 
by the bourgeoisie. From now on. peasants and 
workers figured as the popular heroes of literature. 
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including revolutionary students and 


intellectuals, occupied the Centre of the picture. 

By 1930, the rightist reaction had driven Lu HsUn 
into full support of the leftist movement, when he 
became the central figure of the League of Left Wing 
Writers established in that year with an original 
membership of about fifty, including Yu Ta-fu. T len 
Han. Ch’ien Hsing-ts’un. Ting Ling fwlio has subse¬ 
quently become the most prominent woman writer 
on the Communist side) and the six young members 
who became victims to the cause in the following 
year. Less intransigeant than Ch'eng Fang-wu. Lu 
HsQn nevertheless threw himself heart and soul into 
the revolutionary movement, maintaining that it was 
impossible to stand any more on the side lines, that 
the literary men also must become active fighters in 
the struggle for a proletarian victory. He did not 
live to see it. but being convinced of its histone 
necessity, he must have been confident of its inevita¬ 
bility on his deathbed, in 1936. less than a year before 

the Japanese invasion of North China. 

During the uneasy years of 1931 and 1932, when 
the persecution of advanced writers was at its height, 
while Manchuria was being invaded and the battle 
of Shanghai was raging, adherents were rallying to 
the leftist movement in literature. Magazines wit 
communist ideology, such as New Shoots, edited by 
Lu HsQn, and Pole Star, edited by Ting Ling, sprang 
up like mushrooms and suffered periodical suppres¬ 
sion by the Kuomintang special police. Writers 
went into hiding and used innumerable pen-names to 
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camouflage their activities. 

Persecution only proved the strength of the move¬ 
ment. Face to face with difficulties and over¬ 
shadowed by insecurity, the faithful adherents of the 
new literary movement showed their worth during 
the following years. Work of real merit, objective, 
analytical, depicting actual social conditions, and with 
a profound sympathy and admiration for the peasant 
and the working man. was produced by a host of 
writers whose views have worn well with the triumph 
of communism. Mao Tun and Ting Ling were in the 
vanguard of the New Realist movement. Others 
whose work may be placed beside theirs are Chang 
T’ien-yi. Lao Sh^. Sha Ting. Hsiao ChOn and his wife. 
Hsiao Hung, Wu Tsu-hsiang. Ych TrO, Ai Wu, and 
the left-wing dramatists T’ien-Han. Hung Shen and 
Tsao Ya (the last a late-comcr, but with epoch- 
making qualities as manifested in his famous play 
Thunderstorm, 1936). The only really creative writer 
who remained apart although sympathetic, was Pa 
Chin. Of marked anarchist leanings, he suited the 
taste of the epoch and has given an unforgettable 
picture of the decay of the old Confucian family 
system in his masterpiece. The Family, which appear¬ 
ed in 1936 (dramatized by Ts’ao Yo). 

In the face of leftist talent, the attempts of the 
Kuommtang to rally writers over to their side under 
the slogan of “ Nationalist Literature " were abortive 
and pitiful. Their two reviews. The Literary Monthly 
and The Vanguard, could not boast of a single 
contributor of outstanding genius, which proved 
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conclusively that the spirit and conscience of the 
Chinese race in a revolutionary era could not be 
made productive under the weight of official 

The ■' Third Kind ’’ of writer.to use Ln Hsun s 
term, who demanded entire freedom, leaning neither 
to one side nor the other, was also doomed to i^m- 
potence. And the " humorist " movement launched 
by Lin Yii-t’ang with his magazine, the Analects, was 
a bourgeois attempt at raillery, sadly out of 
with the times which demanded that a man snould be 

willing to sacrifice his life for his beliefs. 

Because of the terrorist methods used r.gainst it. 
the League of Left Wing Writers was forced to 
dissolve' in 1935. after scores of promising young 
writers had been arrested, executed, or made to 
disappear mysteriously. Many found refuge in Yenan 
where the Communists had entrenched themselves 
after the famous Long March from Kiangsi in 1934- 
1935 There they developed, rubbing shoulders with 
workers, peasants, and the members of 
Revolutionary Army, sharing their hardships, an 
often taking an active part in guerilla warfare. 

During the anti-Japanese War. the area under 

Japanese occupation was completely dumb 

literary point of view, and so-called Free China 
under Kuomintang rule produced little 
although the writers who were already established 
continued to publish interesting works, many of them 
depicting the conditions brought about by the war. 
Even those with leftist sympathies , 

certain leeway in expression because of the united 
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front. Thus we have Erosion, depicting the condi¬ 
tions in Shanghai during the first stage of Sino-Japa- 
nesc hostilities, by Mao Tun who became an ardent 
promoter of Sino*Sovict cultural relations ; the first 
two volumes of Four Gcncreitions by Lao Shd, descri¬ 
bing the misery of the Chinese masses of Peiping 
under Japanese occupation (Lao ShA became presi¬ 
dent of the "National Writers’ Anti-Aggression 
Association " organized by him. in 1938) ; the issue of 
Pa Chin s masterpiece in the form of a trilogy consist¬ 
ing of Family, Spritifl and Autiimii. The above aie 
all novels of considerable length and mature works 
of permanent interest. 

Enough has been said of the vitality of the leftist 
movement in modern Chinese literature to indicate 
the deep conviction of most of China’s writers that 
the road to national development lay in the direction 
of a proletarian revolution. The battle in the literary 
sphere was waged and won before the political 
triumph of Communism, but mere ideas and convic¬ 
tions would have had little solidity without their 
practical expression in the setting up of the People’s 
Government under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung 
and the Communist Party. 

With the end of the civil war, literary men also 
have sunk their differences. The country is unified, 
and the writers are all pulling in the same direction, 
especially since the Conference of All China Writers’ 
and Artists’ Delegates that met in 1949, three months 
before the establishment of the Central People’s 
Government. The result is a remarkable optimism. 
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Defeatism is now a thing of the past. 

Of the older writers. Lao ShC has adapted himself 

the best to the triumph of communist ideology. Since 
his return, in 1950. from a short sojourn abroad, he 
has produced This. My Life, a novelette with a 
policeman as its hero, and Fang Chen-chv and The 
Dragon Whisker Drain, two plays that stress the 
proletarian point of view. The Dragon Whisker Drain 
is the name given to a sewage system constructed 
by the present People’s Government as part of 
their drive to beautify the capital and to the 

living conditions of the working man. That Lao Sh<» 
is able to take his heroes and heroines from the 
workers in a sewage system and to construct not only 
a moving and dramatic but an inspiring story from 
their struggles, proves the development of his ta ent. 
From the satire, sometimes bordering 
of Chao Tzn-yueh. The Two Mas and The 
Cats he has come through Lo-to Hsiang-tza (Rick- 
Siaw boyl to his present broad proletarian outlook. 
All his work bears the sure touch of a born artist 
heightened by his extraordinary knowledge of the 

..^lloniiialisms of the Peking dialect. 

what of the writers of undeniably proletarian 

oriBin who are developing in communist Chma while 

declass struggle is still on? Whatprom.se do tney 

f.rirrasr^e\Ttfme of the new crop of 
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interest, writers from all over the country gathered 
and resolved to reproduce the language of the 
common people, which meant going to school with 
them ; for in China, educated people usually speak in 
a very stilted fashion, compared with the masses — 
students and teachers are not the least offenders in 
this respect. It was also decided to channel literary 
expression as far as possible into popular forms famU 
liar to the peasants and workers. 

This healthy, down-to-earth policy has produced 
results that arc full of vitality. The drama especially 
has benefitted from the growth of a new form that 
has adapted the rhymed recitative with musical 
accompaniment popular with the masses, to the 
unfolding of u story of topical interest. Modern ideas 
of plot and construction have been fused with the 
ancient story-teller’s art, and the story gains in 
interest from being acted by several characters, as in 
the Greek drama which also has a lyrical basis The 
White Haired Girl is perhaps the best example of this 
new kind of drama. Beginning with a terrible picture 
of the oppression suffered in the old days by the poor, 
it rises to a triumphant climax with their liberation. 
The force of propaganda of this new art form that is 
so simple, yet so unforgettable because it cuts direct 
into the deepest feelings of the audience, is tremen¬ 
dous. 

Such plays, however, arc generally the result of a 
dramatic group working together, and therefore it is 
difficult for their creators to emerge into individual 
significance. Such a method of composition is a 
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demonstration of the highest ideals of communal 
effort. 

In this connection might be mentioned a way m 
which the illiterate have been made eloquent. Mass 
education is going forward. In addition to the estab¬ 
lishment of a great number of regular schools, espe¬ 
cially in the country, the workers in the towns arc 
crowding the evening classes provided by every 
labour union group, and peasants arc utilising their 
time in the slack period between harvest and sowing 
to attend winter schools. Thus there is all likelihood 
of illiteracy being vanquished in a generation. But 
m the meantime, the country would be poorer if the 
illiterate masses remained dumb as in the old days of 
feudal exploitation. Not only is a free expression of 
practical opinion encouraged in the peasant associa¬ 
tions and labour unions, but any one who has a story 
worth recording can generally lind a literary worker 
ready to take it down, who will give it publicity 
through his organization. A continual stream o£ 
genuine proletarian material is thus obtained. 

Communism suppresses individualism that runs 
counter to the general good, but conspicuous ability 
is fully rewarded- Among the proletarian writers. 
Chao Shu-li is becoming generally recognized as a 
creat creative force that has seized upon the problems 
facing the country and given them artistic utterance. 

The Marriatie of Hsiao Erh-hei appeared as early 
and was an instantaneous success. It was 
lollowed by The Rhymes of Li Yu-tsai which deals 
with the all-engrossing probkm Qi agrarian reform. 
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showing its bright side, while the dark side is revealed 
m The Changes in Li’s Village. These three long 
short stories, together with The Heirloom and Regis- 
tration. are the most significant among Chao Shu-li‘s 
contributions to proletarian literature. 

Chou Yang, a prominent communist critic, has 
su^mmarized Chao Shu-Ii*s characteristics as follows : 
The characters of his stories arc taken from real 
life. They arc all people engaged in the struggle for 
a better life, through which their personalities deve¬ 
lop and arc unfolded to the reader. His favourite 
characters arc progressive peasants and cadres. They 
arc positive, not defeatist, but they arc not idealized 
to such an extent that they arc unbelievable. Chao 
Shu-li shows the intelligence, strength and revolu¬ 
tionary optimism of the peasants, while in contrast, 
his villains arc generally taken from the landlord 
class who have exploited the poor. Backward and 
superstitious peasants arc also depicted, but they arc 
not given up as hopeless, for they show promise of 
being moulded into useful members of society by a 
better environment. The author allows his charac 
ters to speak for themselves, and they arc genuine 
for not one has the clothes of a worker, peasant, or 
soldier, but the face of a petty bourgeois” Chao Shu- 
Ii, moreover, reveals his own intimate relationship 

with the characters he creates. He docs not stand 

aloof from the struggle, but takes sides with the peas- 

ants and IS one with them. His stories are told in a 

natural, simple and clear style that rejects pomp and 
false delicacy. The language he uses is that of the 
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masses, but as he wants to be understood, he docs not 
juggle with slang or dialect. Thus, learning from the 
vernacular literature of the past, he has created a 
new national form from the actual living language of 
the masses.” 

Other proletarian writers whose work appears 
regularly in communist periodicals, arc Ku Yu. Chou 
Er-fu, Liu Pai-yO, Sun Li. Hung Liu, Shao TzQ-nan. 
Hua Shan, Ch’iao Fu-ch’un, Ku Li-kao, Han Feng, 
Han Hsi-liang and a host of others. Their work, 
emphasizing as it docs the factual basis of narrative, 
occasionally reads like reportage, but taken as a 
whole, it gives a stirring picture of the struggle that 
IS going on to build a strong, united, modern and 


democratic China- 

Especially interesting is the work of Ch’cnTcngk’o 
who could neither read nor write before he join¬ 
ed the People’s Liberation Army. In his Sister Tu and 
Pool of Living Men the veneer of art has entirely 
dissolved.and the reader is confronted with the bare. 


palpitating facts as though he was an eye-witness. 

Original work, however, has to compete with a 
mass of translations- When China became acutely 
aware of foreign nations.at the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury she found the knowledge of the world laid at 
her feet. But the effort of gathering it up and placing 
it on her book shelves has been tremendous. 

The early translations were mostly from English. 

Previous to the literary 

dered Adam Smith. John Stuart Mill and T. H. Hus- 
ley into Chinese,and Liu Shu had achieved the extra- 
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ordinary feat of “translating" 132 books from English 
into wen^yen, with the help of a collaborator, but 
without knowing a single word of English! Thcn.with 
the intensifying of revolutionary fervour, a great in¬ 
terest began to be manifested for the Russians. Lu 
HsUn, Kuo Mo-jo, and nearly all the other writers 
who have become known for original thought and 
creative vitality, have also been copious translators. 
Lu HsQn translated from Lunacharsky. PIcchanov, 
Fadeyev, and also Gogol’s Dead Souls ; Kuo Mo-jo 
has translated Goethe s Faust and Sorrows of ITotoig 
Werthcr, Tolstoy's Il^ar and Peace, Fitzgerald’s Rub¬ 
aiyat of Omar Khayyam as well as several novels by 
Upton Sinclair. Turgeniev’s Virgin Soi/.Synge's Plays, 
and from Shelley and Galsworthy. About 1924, the 
Unnamed Society was formed by Lu HsOn for the 
sole purpose of making translations, chiefly from 
Russian. 

Very few of the early translations of Russian 
authors were rendered directly from Russian. Many 
were taken from Japanese translations, but this un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs is of course being reme¬ 
died now that a knowledge of the Russian language 
is becoming widespread in China. Books having a 
direct bearing on Marxist doctrine have prefer¬ 
ence over all other translations at the present stage, 
but a great deal of Soviet imaginative writing is also 
being translated, which is making the Chinese reader 
familiar with the living conditions and habits of 
thought of China’s great neighbour and leader in the 

proletarian revolution. Nurtured ip the atmosphere 
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of Marxist ideology, the eontempotyy '-‘"f 
China and that of the U. S. S. R. w.ll m all l.kehhood 
become spreading branches of the same tree. 

Since the revolution of 1911. China has been busy 
assimilating influences from foreign countr.es, but 
indications are already evident of a movement m the 
opposite direction. The workers who are budding 
New China want to tell the people in other lands of 
their struggles, their achievements and the.r faith 
embodied in forms that have sprung from the soil of 
China, and they are confident that the whole world 
is interested in a country which is standing on the 
threshold of a period of great historical development. 

The above U offered only as a tentative summary 
of the Modern Chinese Literary Movement. Since no 
adequate work on the subject exists, even in Chinese 
reference had to be made to a variety of sources, and 
if the result is neither comprehensive nor authorita¬ 
tive it IS hoped that it will serve as an 

of the background of the stories that form the body 

of the book. 


U_at V' 


Peking, October 1952. 























































































































































































